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Sammy:  "  My  boat's  almost  as  big  as  yours,  Johnnie." 
"  The  Navy  of  the  United   States   now  ranks  second  in 
the  world/' — News  Item. 


^Indigestion* 
Biliousness 


Infants 

and  Invalids. 


Neave's 
Food 

Tha    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  trost  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
with  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plete  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD    has    for   more   than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds    of   thousands   of   strong   and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists,    Grocers,    Stores,    «tc_ 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Josiah  R.  Neave  ff  Co.,  Fordinnbridge.  Eng. 
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■'/.FRAGRANT- PUR€:  DELICIOUS; 


made  in  a  moment 
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.BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS.. 


We  have  just  opened  up  an  entirely  New  Stock  of  these  Books,  many  of 
which  are  quite  New  to  Australasian  Readers.  They  are  bound  strongly  in 
cloth,   and    in    a    manner   of  speaking   will    last    for   ever. 

The  price  is  3d.  each,  and  they  are  well  worth  it,  for  the  Contents  are 
Novel   and    Unique,    and    the    Binding    is    practically    indestructible. 
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International    Syndicate.] 

The  Hobo  :  "Cuss  inventions.  Them  air-scoots  will 
do  away  with  railroads,  den  there  will  be  no  bum- 
pers ter  ride  on,  and  my  profession  will  have  ter  hoof 
ft." 


DDAK 


DAYLICHT 
PROCESS 
THROUGH- 
OUT. 


No  :2a  Brownie  Kodaks  take  twelve 
pictures  with  one  loading,  and  cost 
12/6. 

No.  2  Folding  Brownie  Kodaks  cost 
21/-. 

No.  3   Folding  Brownies  cosrl   •>-  6. 
Our   Free   Catalogue   tells   all   about 

these  and  other  Kodaks  and   Daylight 

Photography. 

Get  One  !     Past  Free  ! 


BAKER  &  ROUSE  Pty.  Ltd., 

"The  Block/'  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 
and  at   Sydney,   Adelaide  and    Brisbane. 

■trl&V.r-lr*-TrT 


EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

I  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL    MEANS 
All    Functional    Derangements    of  the    Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Aloohollc  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,    8lok    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn. 

8ourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  «m».-"I  ■**«  <**•*  Ux>u,-ht  of  wriUnf  to  t«U  ji 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  hu  done  for  me.  I  uted  to  U  i  perfect  martyr  to  Indignation  and  Biliousneee.  About  «ii  or  »r 
years  back  my  huiband  iufrgrestod  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  »ev 
hare  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  oan  eat  almost  anything-  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  ai 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suoh  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  yo»  hare  a  headache,  or  dont  feel  just  right 

Yours  truly  (August  8,  19my 


Th«  effect  Of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'   on    a    Disordered    Sleepless    and    Feverish    Condition    Is    simply 
It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Ptomedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


larvelh 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Truit  Salt."     Without  it  you  havs  a  Wobthlbss  Iiimnoa. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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A    LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR   GENERAL    USE 


222®s' 


A  oomplete  Food,  made  from  pur« 
rieh  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptic* 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  kotkmg 
tmttr  oW> 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  c^istinot  from 
the  "Ailenburys"  Foods  for  Infant*. 


ALLEN 


PULL    PARTICULARS    OK    APPLICATION    TO 

t    MANBIRYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    Md    LOETIS    STREETS, 


SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,    Indigestion,    Constipation    and    L^iliousness. 

;he  Proprietor,  is  con- 

d  curing  p  eon> 

plaint.-.      I  •         ;  npor- 

relief. 

ent,   in  so  far  that  they  not 
ind    internal   or- 

d   to   and   from  them, 
headache,    the 
health   taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
■  1  being  pi 

.5 on  is 

:    threatening.      They    have 

:,  and  fu\'  i  have 

;ild  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  su  serious  illness  Incoming 

■ 

bilious    attacks    that    M  antibilious 
P'"s  "  ni.:-  e  worse.    1  tibilious  pills"  who  could 

con- 
•  f  so- 
ft, and 

i  —more  or 
• 

r  the 
tsion, 
urval 
■ 

6.      If    your    Chemist   or 
■unable   locally,   send 

1 

VM|  '  \I.nV.  and  con- 

FIV1  >!CAL 

FRUITS    ■•••  that  a   far  HETTER 

result 
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Japan:  "I  don't  mind  the  lid;  it's  my  feelings." 
"The  Japanese  are   very    much   irritated  over  the  anti- 
Japanese  laws  proposed  by  California." — News  Item. 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL.    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants   to    work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  other   powers   quoted    for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st„  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 

And  Importers  of  High-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 


OUR 
FAMOUS 
"LION" 
BRAND. 


Lion*  Brand 

Confectionery  is  rhe  besF 
There  is  no  better 


PUREST! 

SWEETEST! 

AND 

BEST! 


We  aim  to  please  our  Customers.     Our  Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Highest  Quality  at  all  times. 

The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

"LANKEE-BILL."     TOFF-E, 
which  is  enveloped  in  novel  cartons,  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  this  highly  flavoured  and  wholesome 

Toffee.     If  you  require  the  Best  Confectionery— and  it  costs  no  more— you  will  order  STEDMAN'S 

"LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "These  are  Better  than  the  Rest." 
The  well-known   and   highly-palatable   GIPSY  FORTUNE  TELLERS,  which   are   enveloped    in  pretty 

wax    fringed-edged    wrappers,  containing   startling   and   humorous    coincidences,  are   flavoured    with 

various  fruit  flavours.     Ask  for  them. 

New  Novelties  arriving  by  every  mail.        Send  for  Price  List. 

...145     CLARENCE     STREET,     SYDNEY... 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THF.     FAMOUS     RBMBDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and     CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

Hearne'a    Bronchitis   Cure. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CURED  BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AJTKB  OTHKB  TRKATMKNT   HAD   KA1LED 

Mr.    W.    Q.    Ueerne.     Daaf    sir-ftom   a.  strict  soi.ee    of 

duty   I    feel   that    I    »hoald    pu'  .wim;  eu.te- 

menu    so    th*t    others  may    know    what    to   do    when    the 

awful   fact  is  evident  that,  a  life  is   in   danger  »t  being 

loot  -Iii    September.    1906.    my    little   icirl.   a«ed    at    that 

tree  year*,  oontractied  meanly,  and  in   the  follow- 

wan  attacked  by   Bi  .-umonia  and 

I  iho  I.uiu-w.     She  wu  attended  by  a  legally 

•>1    dootor    of    high    standing,    but    his    treatment 

ot   suc-ceenful    in    arresting    the    progress    of    the 

Saturday,    the   21et   October.    1906.    he 
«r  life  was   in   danger— that  there  w ...- 

-  eight  day*  :   been 

,:h.    IHkin     and    Fever,    und    ku    lying 
like    .i  ua.      At    tln«  |    per- 

suaded  by  a    '  »'i   Bronchitis  Cnxe. 

■  '  ingee- 


rhitie   ' 

I 

■mi   wa 


as  directed,   and  there 
6    first    dose    of    Hearne's 
■ 
ine.     in  a  we* 

» 

t    she    w.i*    quite    reonvered,     ind     is    now    in 
v    person 

-    by    any    of    my    neighbours    who 
• 
;  my   child    from    an    early    .- 

fully.  I-     < 

Police  Station.  Oeelong  Tamt.  Feb.  6.   1908. 


AFTER  OTHKK  TREATMKNT  Hv€)  FAILED. 
L    Prudence    M'Kee.    of    Oarr-street,    South   Oeelong.    Is 
riew    of    the   importance    of   a    person    making    it   quite 
olear  what  treatment  was  successful   in  curing  a  serious 
and  complicated  nuw  when  the  medioiuo    directions  and 
•  •nt  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  had  failed,  state 
as  follows:  — 
My  son.  Basin    M'Kee.  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
ed   by  a  legally  qualified   doctor,   who   pronounced 
him    to    be   suffering    from    Pneumonia.    Pleurisy    and    a 
stoppage   of    the   passing   of  Urine.     Under    the    <i 

••nt.  the  child  gradually  got  woree.  and  the  doctor 
prone,  ise    hopeless.      He    told    me    that   the 

■  ould    not    live.      At    this    stage    1    obtained    from 
Mr.     W.    Q     He.irne.    Chemist,    of    Ceciong. 

s'S   Bronchitis  Cure,   and   gave  it  to  the  oh1 
cording  to  the  directions  which   accompany  each  • 

of    it.      The    child     improved    after    the    Be- 
Hearne's     Bronchitis     Cure.      He     continued     I  r 

>m  each  doee  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone,  and 
he    was   free    from    the    Uough. 
monia  and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  passing  - 

•  (    bed   at  the   end   of    a    week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  la  now  in  perfect  health. 

PRUDENOI  M  htfc. 
Carr-etreet.   South  Oeelong.  Feb.  6,  1908. 


CONSUMPTION. 

100   II. I.  TO   I. HAVE  HIS  BED. 


bronciim  is. 


A    f    ! 

BXABJ 

IMMEDIATE    HI  I  ! 


Hf 


I  am  writ  : 


Mr 

1  tia     A  frit 

I 

■    • 
l  i  v»a    will 

this    statement    by    mit>: lnhinz    it    ' 

lOUra    mn<l    r.t     ■ 
Baedy    (reek.    VI,-    r  a 


ell  yoa 
about    the   wonderful    cur.  <•    has   efft-    - 

■ 

-■ted 
pronoun  ed 

'  was  at  this 

ur  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to 

rived.  1 

• 
the  i" 

-      >    -urs 
.1      HI.AIR 
Ion 

Beware   of   Imitations  !     i  ha  gr—t  success  si  hearni  >s  bronchitis  cur< 

has  induced  ■  number  i.f   uaprlaclpted   persoas  to   make    Imitations,  each  calling    lis    medietas 
"Bronchitis  Cure."   with  tin-  obj  vlttg  the   unsuspectlur,   and   so  getting   ■    Bale    lor    an 

imitation  which  baa  nom-  afl  tiu-  baaeficisl  effecti  thai  in   tKNE'S  Bronchitis  (  u re  has.    Com.  - 
qucntly  It  has  hi  to   draw    your   attention    to    this    f.ivt,  and    to    request   yon,  la 

your  own   interests,  t<>  he   particular   to   ask    lor   HEARNE'S,  and   see   that    you   get   it 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CI  Rl  .     Small   Size     16  ;   I    i  |/6.      Sold    h,    all  Chemists 

and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  hy  the   Proprietor,   w      0     III    tRNB,  Chemist,  Oeelong.  Victoria.     For- 
warded  to  any  address  when   not    nbt.nn.ihl.     locally, 

NOTICE.  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  youngest 
ahild  and  the  moat  aged   person. 
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Old    Man    J.    Bull  :    "  This    Old   Age   Pension   helps 
a  bit." 


"The  Old  Age  Pension  has   been  put   into  operation  in 
England  and  the  first  payments  made." — News  Item. 


SEND  IS  7/6 

And  We  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of   Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

Swanston-st.,   Melbourne 


Water !  f°r 

Station,  Farm  or 
Country  Home  /h 


<5 


ERICSSON   ENGINE,  with  Attached 
Pump  and  Wood  Burning   Fire  Box. 

NOTE.— A  Small  ERICSSON 
ENGINE, at  a  Very  Modest 
Outlay,    is    capable   of 
giving  ample  Water 
Supply  for  Large   y^      ^V. 
Residence    or      <s:fa^  „ 
Hotel. 

10 


in  Constant 
and 
Reliable 
£  Supply 

►>/     rim 


^ 


Ov     MAY    BE 

SECURED    BY 
USING    A 

R-E-E-C-0" 


RIDER  OR 
REE  CO"  ERICSSON 


n 


»* 


& 


HOT-AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINE. 


SIMPLEST  Machines  on  Earth  to  Manage.   A  CHILD 
can  tend  them. 


They  Will  PUMP  from  ANY  SOURCE  to  ANY  HEIGHT. 

WRITE  FOR   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE   AND   FULL    DESCRIPTION    TO   ABOVE    ADDRESS. 


J 


RIDER   ENGINE   P"mping  from 
Deep  Well. 
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As  this  case  is  one  that   will  have 
A  Historic         a    far-reaching    effect    we    give    the 
Award.  terms  of  the  award.     The  following 

is  the  direction: — "Order  and  pre- 
scribe that  the  following  conditions  of  labour  and 
rates  <>f  wages  or  remuneration  shall  apply  to  such 
of  the  members  of  the  claimant  organisation  as  may 
be  emploxed  by  the  respondent  company  during  the 
term  of  this  award.     That  is  to  say — 

"(i)  Fort)  eight  hours  per  week  shall  constitute 
a  full  week's  work. 

"(2)      The    following    official    holidays    shall    be 
sed  and  allowed:    Eight  Hours  Day,  Christ- 
mas  Day,    Boxing    Day.    New    Year's    Day,    Good 
Friday  and   Easter  Monday. 

"  (3)  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  quarter,  including  all  time  of  work  on  a 
seventh  day  in  any  week  or  on  official  holidays,  and 
all  time  of  work  done  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
shift  during  each  day  of  24  hours  shall  be  rec- 
>  overtime. 

"  (4)  In  settling  contracts  for  breaking  ore  un- 
derground, the  representative  of  the  mining  com- 
pany and  the  contractors  shall  exercise  their  best 
judgment  so  as  to  provide  that  each  contractor  shall 
earn  12s.  per  shift  of  eight  h 

"  Prescribe  that  the  rates  of  wages  appearing  in 
the  schedule  be  the  minimum  rates  paid  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  claimant  organisation,  who  may  be  em- 
-pondent  company  during  the  term 
of  this  award. 

"Order  that  no  contracts  lie  set  by  the  company 
except   as   to   work    for    which   contracts   hav< 
usually   set   by    the  company   since    nth   December; 
1906. 

"Order  that  this  award  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  year  19 10." 

The    strike    is    as    clumsy    and 
The  Cost  of        pensive   a    method   of   settling 
the  Strike.        putes    between    class    and    cl 

war  is  between  nation  and  nation, 
so  far  at  least  as  coin  is  concerned,  and  taking 
things  in  proportion.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
loss  in  wages  at  broken  Hill  was  jQ-,000  per  week, 
and  that  at  Port  Pirie  ,£4000.  In  addition  there 
was   t:  ■  of    work    at    an    adjoining   mine. 

which  was  affected  by  the  stoppage  at  the  Pro- 
prietary's  claim.  Thus  it  is  calculated  about 
^£125.000  that  should  have  gone  into  the  workmen's 
pockets,  and  through  them  into  general  circulation. 
has  been  withheld.  Of  course  shareholders  have 
had  to  go  for  nearly  three  months  without  divi- 
dends, but  they  would  not  suffer  so  much  as  the 
wage  earners  themselves.      Tl 

merit    in    the    diminution    of    railway    traffic    is    also 
great,    while   the   business   communitv    at    large   has 
suffered    greatly    and    must   continue    to 
some  time  to  come.    And  all  this  happens  in  Austra- 
lia with  a  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  in 


Hardly    was     the    judge's    decision 

The  All-Union      made   known    than    another   trouble 

Label.  arose    which    threatened    to   provoke 

further  strife  of  a  bitter  nature.  It 
arose  from  the  determination  of  union  men  to  pre- 
vent non-unionists  from  being  1  the  mines. 
Persuasive  measures  were  adopted  of  a  drastic 
kind,  with  the  result  thi  t  the  intimidators 
were  dismissed  from  work.  Then  came  threats  of  a 
general    strike   in    aid    of   the  cause  of   compulsory 

sm,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.     Ii 
country  men  are  to  join  a  uni  ithout  work. 

The   cry    is   not   "  The   Koran   or   the   sword,"    but 
"Join  or  starve."     Fortunately,    however,   the 

promise  prevailed,  and  the  bridge  where  two 
opposing  parties  were  about  to  throw  each  other  into 
the  torrent  was  safelv  negotiated.  It  was 
the  dismissed  men  should  be  reinstated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  the  company  should  be  allowed  to 
emplov  men  irrespective  of  their  belonging  to  a  union 
or  otherwise.  This  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to 
many  of  the  extremists,   but  was  the  only   safe  and 

Jution  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  all 
what  treacherous  ground  the  whole  relations  of 
parties  on  these  mining  fields  rest.  At  am  moment, 
as  things  are,  and  especially  as  men  arc.  a  social  vol- 
cano may  break  into  eruption  and  overwhelm  a  great 
part  of  our  social  organisation.  There  is  something 
needed  in  the  hearts  of  both  capitalists  and 

-    the  desire  for  gain   if   peace  and   pr<  - 
are  to  prevail,  and  that  something  lies  in  those  great 
religious   and   ethical   principles   with    which    w 
sufficiently  familiar  in  theory,  but  sadly  deficient  in 
practice. 

The  Sydney  Labour  Council  sought 
The  Oligarchy      by   a   resolution   to  empower    itself 

with    the    right    to    order    a    general 

strike  whenever  it   : 
cumstances  justified  such  act'  5    1  policy 

of  "Thorough,"    which   did   not   commend   its< 
the  outsider,  nor  did  it  meet  with   -  within 

the  ranks  of  Labour.     In  fact,  the  position  of  the 
Council  became  si  1  un 
g    rescind 

1  verreach  th< 

men  are  apt  to  magnify  their  own  importance.     In 

e  ■  ition  the  fin 
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great  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.   and  allow- 

tv,  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  shall  have  its  daily  bread.  The 
council  did  well  to  climb  down,  and  will  do  equally 
well  in  remaining  down.  The  danger  that  besets 
mankii  en  is  that  of  flving  from  the  tiger 

into  the  jaws  of  the  lion.     In  other  words,  men  may 
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proceeding,  but  so  far  the}  have  been  fruitless.     The 

Age  is  most  pronounced  in  its  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion to  any  surrender  of  Liberal  views  and  calls  upon 
ali  and  sundry  to  submit.  This  is  of  course  not  'at 
all  likely  to  happen.  There  must  be  compromise 
somewhere  until  sunn-  one  part)  gains  a  commanding 
majority.  Meanwhile  affairs  are  drifting  along  some- 
how, and  no  doubt,  as  with  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
we  shall  muddle  through  in  some  way.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  have  to  "  muddle  "  at  all. 

Australia  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
,._  .  ..  „  competition  between  the  Powers 
"Dreadnoughts.      ,n  ^  building  of  warships  of  the 

"  Dreadnought  "  class.  Every  now 
and  then  somebody  discovers  what  ever  so  many- 
people  had  previous!)  found  out,  and  announces  it 
to  mankind  in  flaming  headlines  and  with  much  lite- 
rary gesticulation.  Years  ago  Britain  left  the  old 
order  of  warships  and  built  a  "Dreadnought." 
This  set  up  a  new  standard  of  naval  warfare.  Other 
nations  at  once  followed  her  example  and  built  simi- 
lar ships.  We  laid  down  more  and  so  did  they,  and 
thus  the  race  went  on.  Xo  doubt  each  country  has 
a  perfect  right  to  possess  as  many  ships  as  it  can 
afford  and  as  it  deems  necessary  for  its  defence. 
The  trouble  is  that  certain  folks  who  think  it  right 
for  Britain  to  maintain  twice  as  many  ships  of  de- 
struction as  anv  other  country,  or  rather  as  many 
as  any  two  nations,  cannot  understand  the  position 
of  those  other  countries  in  seeking  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  hopelessly  outclassed  in 
this  way.  We  reap  as  we  sow.  We  sowed 
iron  "  Dreadnoughts,"  and  a  harvest  of  them 
springs  up  on  every  side.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  that  Germany  has  any  intention  of  fight- 
ing Britain,  nor  that  the  Britons  wish  to  war  with 
Germans  ;  but  some  folk  in  both  countries  are  doing 
their  best  to  fan  the  flame  of  a  war  that  would 
put  back  the  clock  of  civilisation  and  perhaps  in 
days  to  come  place  Europe  under  the  power  of  a 
united  power  in  the  Far  East.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience in  this  land  only  recently  of  the  kind  of 
fictions  that  are  employed  to  stir  up  hatred  between 
these  two  great  races.  We  can  only  hope  that  no 
such  awful  catastrophe  as  a  war  between  these  great 
Protestant  nations  will  ever  darken  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

The  proposal  of  the  Age  that  Aus- 
An  Australian  tralia  should  subscribe  the  price  of  a 
"Dreadnought."  «  Dreadnought."  some  ,£1.700,000, 
and  present  it  to  the  Empire,  touches 
the  patriotic  instincts  of  the  people.  The  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proposal  is  the  only  thing 
that  casts  a  shadow  upon  it.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  flame  of  anger  kindled  throughout  the  Em- 
pire by  the  discussion  in  the  Parliament  of  the  old 
country  on  the  naval  competition  between  Germany 
and  Britain  was  based  upon  wrong  information.  The 
number  of  such  vessels  that   Germany  was  building 


was    considerabl)    overstated,    and    upon    this 

:i  the  count r\  was  thrown  into  a  state  bor- 
ThJS  tact  will,  of  COUrS 
weigh  with  those  whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to 
foment  mischief,  and  to  bring  about  a  war  with  our 
neighbours  across  the  North  Sea.  Last  month  we 
noticed  the  absurd  canard  published  concern- 
ing alleged  German  fortifications,  and  I 
tablishmenl  of  a  powerful  naval  base  in  the 
Pacific.  This  was  brought  out  in  startling 
articles  a-  convincing  proof  of  the  mui 
intentions  of  the  Kaiser  towards  Australia, 
and  we  were  urged  to  arm  ourselves.  It  was  found 
out  upon  the  simplest  enquirj  being  made  that  the 
whole  thing  was  mere  moonshine.  It  H 
first  by  the  same  journal  which  thirtj  years  a. 
to  its  readers  elaborate  plans  of  a  Russian  inyasion 
which  were  played  upon  it  as  a  great  hoax.  It  :s 
time  we  established  a  reign  of  reason  in  our  inter- 
national ideas,  and  also  that  some  of  our  editors 
and  politicians  learned  to  think  of  themselves  as  oc- 
cupying a  position  i)(  some  responsibility.  That 
things  like  these  are  given  out  with  a  confidence 
which,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  proved  to  be  mis- 
placed,  accepts  and  publishes  from  the  housetop 
•xt  statement  which  will  create  a  sensation 
without  evident  concern  as  to  its  accuracy,  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  modern  journalism,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  the  peace  of  mankind. 

It  is  easy  for  irresponsible  persons 
Mr.  Fisher's  to  suggest  a  scheme  which  adver- 
Difficulty.         tises  them,   and  appeals  to  popular 

imagination,  but  it  is  a  more  per- 
plexing matter  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  finance  a 
1  of  this  kind.  To  raise  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  of  money  for  the  Federation  means  raising 
four  times  the  amount  under  the  Braddon  Clause, 
and  Mr.  Fisher  may  well  pause  before  launching 
out  in  such  a  troublous  sea  of  finance.  Moreover, 
a  Labour  Ministry,  with  Labour  ideas  on  military 
and  naval  questions,  and  the  relations  of  these  to 
I  italistic  system,  is  in  a  peculiar  position  when 
called  upon  to  meet  a  crisis  like  this.  There  are, 
indeed,  those  wh  somewhat  unkindly,  that 

the  proposal  was  made  will)  1  view  to  causing  just 
this  sort  of  embarrassment  to  the  Government.  In 
id  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  voicing  the  thoughts  of 
mam  in  asking  the  working  men  rather  to  - 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  fellows  across 
the  sea  in  the  common  tight  against  capital,  and*  in 
Melbourne  a  leading  divine,  speaking  at  a  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment,  said  that  the  energies  of 
the  Commonwealth  would  be  better  spent  if  devoted 
to  the  urgent  task  of  finding  useful  work  for  the  un- 
empkned  than  in  increasing  burdensome  armaments 
for  purposes  of  human  destruction.  So  far  as  the 
patriotism  that  prompts  the  sentiment  behind  an 
offer  like  that  of  New  Zealand  to  give  a  first-class 
battleship,  and  another  vessel  also  if  required,  Aus- 
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tralians  an-  of  on<  \  \\   wis- 

dom  of  utilis  ping  t<> 

the  ]  mpire  and  ( '■  mmonwealth,  * >j >i ni-  : 
very  well  differ.     In  fa<  I  toman) 

leading  men  testify  5,  tbej    do  dil  «sider- 

abl) . 

Th<  '1  attended  the 

The  Irish  St.    Patrick's    I>.^    celebrations   in 

in  Australia.       Melbourne,   and    i  d  with 

t  enthusiasm.    Lord  Dudley  had 

by   his   administration   as    Lord  Lieutenant   ■•!    Ire 

land    won  a  high  popularity  among 

He    ■    eves  that  under 
■in!    juster   measures  ■•(    government    Ireland 
would  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 

re.  Sentiments  like  these,  uttered 
b  li  -  I  Kcellency  during  a  stirring  address,  were 
loudly  cheered  by  a  va  een  em- 

blems were  ver)  much  in  evidence  throughout  the 
city  during  the  day.  Lord  Dudle)  referred  to  the 
valuable  part  each  section  of  the  empire  played 
in  its  history,  and  thought  that  while  in  a  land  like 
this  there  would  no  doubt  ultimately  come  about  a 
fusion  "t  .ill  races  into  one,  yet  in  the  meantime 
each,  like  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  had  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play,  and  they  did  well  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  dev<  tkwi  to  the  place  «>t  their  birth,  and  of 
c<.iniiH»!i  national  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  refer- 
ences made  to  the  struggl  s  -\ni.\  the  bitterness  which 
the  old  world,  and  which  have  endured  for 
so  lon|  to  remind  Australians  of  their  hap- 

pier conditions  in  this  land.     Here  all  parties  may 
combine  in  a  great  effort  to  build  up  a  Common- 

which  shall  guard  tr 
and    promote  her.-. 

determination   to 
set  up  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom,  and  to  claim 

igainst 
a  national  policy  ulting  in  a  failure 

•  h  that  higher  ideal     I    n 
instruction  which  would  be  ilue  to 

the  peo 


I  still 
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put  awa\  q 

laws  against    the   imporl  nd   the 

upon    la*  1  ■ 

law.     0 

number    t  pumplt  ns  which  he  innocenth  exp 

view  in  his  w  ndow. 

opium  have  South  V 

The  habit  eats  like  a  cancer  right   inl 
its  victim.      He  will   do  anythii 


;      A  I  -•    ike  this  must  be  met  with  resolution  and 

ency.      One   thing   the   Commonwealth    is   re- 

upon,   and  that  is  the  extermination  of  the 

traffic.      It   is  a   most   pernicious  one,   and   calls  for 

the  most   prompt  and  effective  measures.     We  must 

•    ir  difficulty  sim  • 

:     :t.       No    nation    can    lightly 
:    its    wrong-doing, 
and  Britain  acted  wrongly  in  relation  to  this  a 
Hut  we  shall  yet  purge  our  conscience  in  this  matter. 

Perhaps    the    most    strik ; 
Unemplo>ed.         ]  Australian  life  to-daj 

ol   a  continual  and  widespread  un- 
employment.     In  the  summer 
when    work    is    usually    plentiful,    it    is    found 
impossible    for   thousands  to   find   any.      Thar   this 
should    1h;   the  case   in    Australia,    with    its   vast   un- 
cultivated areas    and  its  varied  mineral  and  forest 
resource.-,,    gives   pause   for   serious   thought, 
easy  to  tell  men  to  £<>  and  get  work,  and  to  indulge 
in  platitudes  about  men  not  really  desiring  it 
men  cannot  make  work  for  themselves;   the 
not  in  their  hands;   they  have  no  meat 
on  to  it.      Moreover,  many  of  them  are  not  trained 
for    work   of   an    agricultural    nature.      Then,    too, 
when   work  is  offered  a  man  in  some  remott 
he  has  at  times  to  choose  between  taking   it  at  a 
low  rate,   leaving  his  wife  and  family  in  the  city, 
keeping   two  homes,   and   living   himself   in   a   place 

supplies   are   dear.      In    Melbourne,   confer- 
ences held    between    representatih 
various  churches   and  the  unemployed,    with 
to  finding  some  settlement  of  this  pressing  pi 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  thoroug 
labour  bureaux  is  needed  to  bring  those  who  want 
labourers  and  those  who  need  work  together.      I-   :- 
doubtful,   however,    if  this  will   do  more  than  touch 
the    evil.       Industries    are    continually    using 
machinery  by  which  fewer  hands  are  required,  and 
it    is  doubtful   whether  the  new   machinery  employs 
more    men    in    its    manufacture    than    that    formerly 
used.     The  land,   it  appears,   is  the  only  source  of 
remedy.  We  need  a  more  complete  s\  <tem  of 
tat  ion.     Numbers  <•!  men  could  be  employed  in  this 

nd    the    wealth  untry    largely    in- 

i.     while    its    rainfall    would    be    maintained, 
also     by    these   means.      Then,    too,    labour    farms, 

\.>uth>  coul, l  1m-  trained  in  agricultural  work, 

should  be  established.     It  is  a  crying  evil  that  men 

should    be    unprovided    for.    and 'that    they    should 

rale  and  in  physique  by 

instant  lack  of  employment. 

During     the     month     some     of     the 

and  Industrial  inv  (''scuss" 

Questions.         ''''  this  subject  in  an  able  and  sym- 
pathetic manner.     It  is  being  realis- 
not    only    for 
lividual,  but  for  the  nation,  and  for  each  class 
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within  the  State.  leaders  of  the  Church  are  coming 
to  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  cure  of  those  evils  which  result  from  the 
awful  strife  that  rages  -between  employers  and  em- 
ployes unless  the  principles  of  the  world's  great 
Peacemaker  are  brought  into  active  operation.  In 
i  Victoria  the  Conference,  following  a  suggestion  from 
the  Council  of  the  Churches,  agreed  to  recommend 
that  a  Sunday  be  set  apart  when  preachers  may  deal 
with  questions  affecting  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that 
ministers  are  to  give  discourses  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  siding  with  one  party  or  the  other,  but 
there  are  certain  teachings  of  the  Gospel  which  bear 
fundamentally  upon  ethical  conduct,  which  need  to 
be  more  rigorously  applied.  Both  the  capitalist  who 
may  seek  to  grind  his  men  or  tenants  down  in  order 
to  pile  up  more  wealth  and  live  in  greater  luxury, 
and  the  worker  whose  aim  is  to  pull  down  and  make 
"  impossible "  situations,  need  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  certain  eternal  rules  of  conduct.  What 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  rights  of  brotherhood 
are  proclaimed  in  anything  but  the  tones  and  spirit 
of  brotherliness,  and  what  are  proclaimed  as  the 
sacred  rights  of  individuality  are  often  no  more  tnan 
a  glorified  selfishness.  The  Church,  to  be  worthy 
of  its  place,  must  have  a  message ;  it  needs  wisdom 
to  declare  it  without  fear  or  favour.  It  should  be 
greater  than  all  parties,  and  find  a  home  for  them 
all,  and  an  inspiration  for  men  of  all  classes  to 
find  for  themselves  the  path  of  true  reform  and  of 
a  higher  humanity. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
The  Churches  cussion  on  this  oft  discussed  sub- 
and  the  Pe°P,c'     ject.     The  churches  fill  a  large  place 

in  modern  life.  They  foster  those 
ideals  of  conduct  and  duty  which  go  far  to  make 
civilisation  possible.  They  exercise  a  force  which 
makes  for  social  righteousness,  and  thev  deal  with 
those  eternal  things  which  appeal  to  abiding  ele- 
ments in  human  character.  While  the  world  re- 
verences the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  so 
long  as  men  feel  themselves  to  be  immortal,  while 
they  acknowledge  with  both  heart  and  understand- 
ing the  Almighty  Power  behind  the  universe,  and 
the  thoughts  of  men,  the  churches  will  find  a  place 
in  human  life.  That  they  have  faults  goes  with- 
out saying,  since  they  are  composed  of  men.  and 
men  who  often  fail  most  conspicuously  to  realise 
the  Master's  principles  in  their  application  to  the 
problems  of  present  life.  But  the  struggle  of  the 
churches  as  a  whole,  is  an  upward  one  in  this  re- 
spect, and  its  conscience  is  being  educated  to  see 
the  need  for  wider  applications  of  the  principle  of 
brotherhood  and  justice.  Just  in  proportion  >as  it 
does  this,  whilst  still  remaining  true  to  its  mission 
of  spiritual  healing  and  consolation,  will  it  regain 
its  hold  upon  the  masses  to-day  and  in  the  future. 


The  body  politic  of  Australia  has  at 

The  federal        present     only     a     temporary     head. 

Capital.  This  painful  condition  is  causing  a 

number  of  its  members  great  con- 
cern, although  the  majority  are  not  at  all  troubled 
about  the  fact.  Meanwhile,  however,  Federal  mem- 
bers have  endless  picnic  trips  in  search  of  the  per- 
manent capital  site,  and  the  merits  of  contending 
localities  are  the  theme  of  heated  arguments.  Some 
day,  no  doubt,  a  site  will  be  chosen,  and  the  head 
city  of  the  Commonwealth  will  rise  in  lonely  gran- 
deur from  amid  its  native  wilds.  Honourable  mem- 
bers may  then  be  able  to  find  diversion  from  the 
tedium  nf  Parliamentary  business,  not  so  much  in  the 
billiard-room  as  in  a  kangaroo  hunt  or  a  'possum 
drive  in  the  adjoining  paddock.  This  will  tend  to 
their  health  no  doubt,  and  no  less  to  their  enjoy- 
ment. We  question,  however,  whether  it  matters 
much  at  all  if  the  capital  site  is  fixed  this  side  of 
the  Millennium  or  afterwards.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
taking  it  away  from  Melbourne,  and  that  to  the 
average  man  does  not  weigh  a  single  grain.  How- 
ever, the  Constitution  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
Xew  South  Wales,  and  there  it  will  be  some  time 
or  other — when  picnic  days  are  past,  and  legislators 
agree.  Thev  have  toved  with  quite  a  number  of 
fair  claimants  to  favour.  Dalgety,  Tumut,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Alburv  and  Yass-Canberra  have  been  reviewed 
in  turn,  but  the  golden  apple  has  not  yet  been  finally 
awarded. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest  came 
Contempt  of  before  Mr.  Justice  Hodges  in  Mel- 
Court,  bourne.    In  a  slander  action  brought 

by  an  ex-Presbyterian  minister,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ronald,  who  is  an  ex-Federal  member 
also,  against  Mr.  Robert  Harper,  a  certain  document 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Murdoch,  as 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Melbourne  South,  was 
asked  for.  Mr.  Murdoch,  however,  held  that,  being 
sworn  to  guard  all  official  documents,  he  could  not 
produce  it  without  permission  from  the  Presbytery. 
He  was  therefore  committed  to  prison.  The  pres- 
bytery at  once  gave  its  permission  and  the  document 
was  produced  the  next  day,  Mr.  Murdoch  having 
spent  the  night  quite  comfortably  in  the  Melbourne 
gaol.  The  judge  made  some  scathing  remarks  upon 
his  conduct  in  presuming  to  disobey  the  court,  and 
said  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  experience  of 
twenty  years  as  a  judge  that  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened. On  the  legal  question  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  learned  judge  was  correct.  Most  men  will 
for  all  that  admire  the  dour  Scotch  courage 
and  fidelity  to  a  trust  which  animated  the  minister. 
The  judge,  too,  was  perhaps  a  little  theatrical  in  his 
way  of  speaking  on  the  case.  It  was  a  very  excep- 
tional case,  and  in  our  view  could  have  been  met  by 
a  demand  that  the  paper  be  produced  within  a  few 
hours.  This  would  have  lost  no  more  time  than 
the  peremptory  action  taken,  and  would  have  met  the 
case.      As  it  was   the  learned  judge  had   to  listen, 
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LONDON,  Feb.  ist,  1909. 
This  month  the  King  and  Queen 
pay  the  long  overdue  visit  to 
Berlin  which,  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped,  will  tend  to  allay  to 
some  extent  the  deep-rooted  irritation  which  in  some 
quarters  prevails  between  the  English  and  the 
( iermans.  The  notion  entertained  by  many  in  Ger- 
many that  it  is  the  desire  of  King  Edward  to  weaken 
and  possibly  to  break  up  the  Triple  Alliance  is  one 
of  those  delusions  which  sometimes  obtain  a  mis- 
chievous hold  upon  the  public  mind.  His  Majesty 
has  never  made  any  secret  of  his  conviction  that  our 
true  policy  lies  not  in  weakening  but  in  strengthening 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  existence  of  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe. 
For  the  Continent  to  be  tranquil  none  of  its  component 
parts  should  have  any  reason  to  feel  that  it  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  any  of  its  neighbours.  A  certain  balance 
which  enables  each  to  feel  conscious  that  no  foreign 
Power  is  strong  enough  to  attack  it  with  certainty  of 
victory  conduces  most  of  all  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  international  stability.  Hence  Baron  Marshall  von 
Bieberstein  frankly  declared  at  the  Hague  that  nothing 
had  contributed  more  to  ease  the  relations  between 
Berlin  and  Paris  than  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance. 
Before  that  alliance  was  concluded  French  politicians 
were  restless,  fidgety,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  the 
nerves,  which  were  a  source  of  perpetual  alarm  to  the 
German  Government.  After  the  alliance  was  formed 
Fiance  became  a  much  pleasanter  neighbour  than  she 
was  before.  Nothing  could  conduce  so  much  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  as  the  realisation  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  their  own  strength.  Fear  hath  torment,  and 
the  Germans  are  quite  unnecessarily  afraid. 

The    Kaiser,    by    reading   to    his 

The  Kaiser's        generals    the    first     part    of     the 

New  Year's  Message.  article     which   the    late    Chief    of 

the  General  Staff  contributed    to 

the  Deutsche  Revue,  has  in  very  characteristic  fashion 


drawn  public  attention  to  the  misgivings  and  appre- 
hensions which  prevail  in  military  circles  in  (Germany 
as  to  the  dangers  against  which  they  need  to  be  on 
guard.  In  this  article,  which  is  reprinted  in  full  in 
the  National  Review,  and  which  is  summarised  in 
another  page,  we  are  told  all  about  the  famous  iron 
ring  by  which  Germany  is  being  hemmed  in.  But 
when  we  examine  this  marvellous  iron  ring  we  find  it 
consists  solely  of  defensive  fortresses  raised  by  the 
timorous  neighbours  of  Germany  to  protect  their 
frontiers  against  a  German  attack.  There  is  nothing 
offensive  in  any  of  them.  If  Germany  meditates 
no  attack,  why  should  she  be  offended  ?  The 
fact  is  that  the  Germans  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
know  perfectly  -well  that  no  one  of  these  neighbours 
can  attack  them  with  any  chance  of  success.  Why, 
then,  this  uneasiness  ?  The  secret  is  not  far  to  seek. 
While  no  Power  can  make  war  upon  them  with  any 
hope  of  victory,  there  is  one  Power  which  can  inflict 
immense  injury  upon  them  without  exposing  itself  to 
any  fear  of  instant  retaliation.  That  Power  is  Britain. 
We  are  impotent  to  touch  Germany  on  the  land,  but 
on  the  sea  the  Germans  believe  that  within  a  month 
after  war  had  been  declared  the  German  flag  would 
disappear  from  the  high  seas,  their  growing  navy 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  of  their  oversea 
trade  demolished.  It  is  this  conviction  that  makes 
the  Germans  so  restive.  Hence  their  enormous 
sacrifices  to  create  a  navy  strong  enough  to  shield 
their  fleet  and  their  commerce  from  the  Behemoth 
whose  lair  stretches  like  a  great  dam  between  them 
and  the  further  seas. 

It  is  idle  for  English  folk  to  rail  at 

Can  Anything       the  Germans  for  feeling  and  acting 

be  Done  ?  as  tiiey  are  doing.      In  their   place 

we  should  feel  and  act  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  But  we  cannot  on  that  account  allow 
our  naval  supremacy  to  be  impaired.  We  have  been 
very  reasonable.  We  have  had  quite  recently  a  four 
or  five-to-one  naval  superiority  to  Germain-.     W 
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capital  in  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty  that  his  faithful 
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drift  of  it,  and  there  is  little 

in  innermost  conviction  which 

:■  We    in 

England  at  least  wish  him  many  happy  returns  of  his 

birthday,  hope  that  when  he  is  gathered 

his  aspiration  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
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institutions  to  the  Bosnians  and  the  Herzegovinese, 
a  pious  aspiration  which  they  could  not  gratify 
till  they  had  regularised  their  international  status. 
Now  that  they  have  converted  the  label  Occu- 
pation into  the  label  Annexation,  we  wait  to  see 
what  they  will  do  to  confer  autonomy  upon  their  new 
possessions.  A  generous  policy  promptly  proclaimed 
and  immediately  acted  upon  would  not  only  disarm 
many  enemies,  but  it  would  do  much  to  avert  explo- 
sions of  insurrectionary  discontent  in  Croatia  and  in 
Bohemia.  Last  month  there  was  a  recrudescence  of 
popular  riots  between  Czecks  and  Germans  in  Prague, 
necessitating  bayonet  charges  by  the  troops.  Feeling 
is  running  very  high  among  the  Slav  populations  in 
both  sections  of  the  Empire-Kingdom,  and  if  the  much- 
threatened  insurrection  breaks  out  in  the  Bosnian 
highlands,  the  insurgents  will  count  their  sympathisers 
in  Austria-Hungary  by  the  million.  If,  however, 
Baron  D'Aehrenthal  were  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  announcing  his  intentions  to  grant  a  liberal 
measure  of  autonomy  to  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego- 
vina, he  would  conciliate  much  opposition  and 
materially  strengthen  his  hand  when  he  meets  Europe 
in  Congress. 

No  sooner  did  the    Turks    settle 

Bulgaria  their   dispute  with   the   Austrians 

a-Bargaining.        than       the       Bulgarian    '  difficulty 

suddenly  became  acute.  The 
points  at  issue  are  two.  Bulgaria  offered  to  pay 
,£3,280,000  for  the  railway  which  she  seized  so  un- 
ceremoniously last  October,  and  refused  to  recognise 
any  claim  by  the  |  Turks  to  a  rectification  of  the 
Eastern  Roumelian  frontier.  The  Turks,  besides  the 
sum  offered  by  the  Bulgarians  for  the  railway,  wanted  a 
further  sum  of  ,£1,320,000  before  they  would  consent 
to  abandon  their  sovereignty.  By  way  of  emphasis- 
ing their  objection  to  pay  this  extra  money,  the  Bul- 
garians last  month  mobilised  a  striking  force  of  30,000 
men  and  despatched  them  to  the  frontier  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Turks  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  Princi- 
pality. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Turks  meditated  any  such  attack,  and  Russia  and 
England  have  been  using  their  best  efforts  in  order  to 
induce  the  disputants  to  sheathe  their  half-drawn 
swords  and  settle  the  quarrel  amicably. 

The  Bulgarian  difficulty  has  been 

Russia  settled  quite  unexpectedly  by  the 

Deus  ex' Machina.    sudden    apparition    of   Russia   as 

the  fairy  god-mother.  Turkey 
demanded  ,£5,000,000,  Bulgaria  offered  ^3,280,000, 
Russia  steps  in  and  says,  "  I  will  pay  the  difference," 
and  it  is  all  settled,  and  everybody  lived  happily  ever 


afterwards.  It  is  a  subtle  and  ingenious  move  on  the 
part  of  M.  Isvolsky.  Turkey  owes  Russia  the  balance 
of  the  unpaid  indemnity  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano.  Seventy  yearly  payments  have  still 
to  be  made  of  ,£320,000  by  Turkey  to  Russia. 
Russia  gives  up  as  much  of  this  indemnity  as 
will  enable  Turkey  to  borrow  ^£5,000,000  which 
she  demanded  as  the  condition  of  liberating 
Bulgaria.  Bulgaria,  in  return,  undertakes  to  pay 
Russia  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  ,£3,280,000.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  exactly  how  the  plan  will  work 
out.  But  the  net  effect  is  that  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  Russia  will  only  receive  ,£200,000  a  year 
from  Bulgaria  as  against  ,£320,000  which  she  formerly 
received  from  Turkey.  Russia  thus  sacrifices  ^£1 20,000 
a  year  for  an  uncertain  number  of  years.  In  exchange 
for  this  she  averts  a  threatened  war  and  converts 
Bulgaria  for  a  term  of  years  into  a  tributary  State 
financially,  although  not  politically.  It  was  a  clever 
stroke  of  business  for  Russia.  But  Bulgaria  will 
probably  find  that  she  has  paid  dearly  for  her  whistle. 

Russia  has  now  regained  liberty  of 
The  Success  action,  thanks  to  the  timely  financial 
Russian  Loan.       aid  afforded  by  her  French  ally. 

It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  Russia  to  raise  a  new  loan  to  meet  the  immediate 
necessities  of  her  Treasury  and  to  defray  the  expense 
of  restoring  her  army  to  a  condition  in  which  it  could 
take  the  field.  The  new  loan  of  ,£56,000,000  was 
successfully  floated  in  Paris  last  month,  and  the  Russian 
Government  breathes  freely.  The  Socialists  in  the 
French  Chamber  made  an  attack  upon  the  support 
given  by  the  Government  to  a  loan  "  to  sustain 
the  existence  and  death  agony  of  Tsarism,"  but  they 
were  voted  down  by  430  votes  to  104.  M.  Pichon 
maintained  what  every  non-Socialist  Frenchman  feels, 
that  it  is  of  vital  interest  for  France  that  her  ally 
should  be  able  to  pay  her  way.  This  consideration, 
and  this  consideration  alone,  restrained  M.  Finot 
from  attacking  the  new  loan  in  La  Revue.  He  could 
probably  have  killed  it.  But  he  recoiled  from  the 
responsibility,  and  he  did  well.  It  is  a  world-interest 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  Government  of  Russia 
should  be  carried  on. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that 
The  Object-Lesson    some  at   ieast   Qf   t^e   more   vehe. 

Tottenham.  ment  assailants  of  the  repressive 
policy  of  the  Russian  Government 
will  in  future  abate  somewhat  the  virulence  of  their 
invective.  On  Saturday,  January  23rd,  two  Anar- 
chists, Hefeld  and  Jacob,  described  as  Russians,  but 
who   were  probably  German  or    Lettish    Jews   from 
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is  no  account.     In  the  eyes  of  some  British  Radicals 
.  .ugh  for  a  man  to  be  executed  in  Russia  for 
ilitical  mart>r.     When 
i  toquent   diatribes    let    them 
am.     Multiply  Hefeld  and  Jacob 
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upon  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  terrible  responsi- 
bility of  coping  with  >o  appalling  a  danger. 
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It  is  a  relief  to  turn  .from    these 
The  Triumphs       lurid  realms  of  plot   and   counter- 
nation     and     of 
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.    a     small    emigrant   ship    laden    with 
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world    an     object- 
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the  imagination  of  mankind.     The 
January  23rd,  in  the  midst  of 
1st  of  Nantucket,  about   270   miles 


or 


From  a  drawing  by  Percy  Homt  in  the  "  Sphere."\ 

RESCUED    BY    WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY. 

On  January  23rd  the  White  Star  liner  Republic  had  reached  a  point  about  270  miles  from  New  York 
when  she  was  1  in  into  by  the  Italian  liner  Florida.  A  great  loss  of  life  might  have  taken  place  but  for  the 
coolness  of  the  telegraph  operator,  who  sent  out  wireless  messages  which  were  caught  by  numerous  liners.  1  he 
French  liner  Lorraine  was  the  first  to  pick  up  the  message,  bat  owing  to  the  Baltic's  finding  the  Republic  first, 
her  help  was  not  required.  The  passengers  of  the  damaged  vessels  were  removed  at  night  in  an  angry  sea  to  the 
Baltic  and  conveyed  to  New  York.     The  Republic  sank  on  the  way  there. 
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Chancellor  von  Bulow  is  struggling 
in  advance  with  the  problem 
which  will  preoccupy  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  soon  as  Parliament 
meets.  How  to  make  both  ends  meet  ?  is  always 
a  difficult  question,  but  in  the  case  of  Powers  which 
are  engaged  in  a  breakneck  competition  in  the  build- 
ing of  Dreadnoughts  it  is  one  which  passes  the  wit 
of  man  to  solve.  Prince  von  Bulow  finds  the 
objections  of  the  Prussian  Conservatives  to  the 
imposition  of  death  duties  almost  insuperable. 
So  fierce  has  been  the  opposition  that  rumours  are 
current  as  to  the  imminent  dissolution  of  the  bloc  or 
coalition  majority  which  supports  the  Chancellor  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  the  consequent 
appointment  of  General  von  der 
Goltz  as  the  successor  of  Prince  von 
Bulow.  We  shall  not  believe  in 
the  downfall  of  Prince  von  Billow 
until  it  is  actually  accomplished. 
He  can  dispute  with  Mr.  Balfour 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Artful  Dodger  of  our  time.  No 
wilier  Palinurus  ever  steered  a  ship 
of  State  through  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  modern  politics.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  also  a  dexterous 
steersman.  But  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
robbed  the  Death  Duties  hen-roost 
long  ago.  If  only  the  nineteen 
millions  per  annum  which  that 
impost  yields  had  been  still  to  be 
appropriated  instead  of  having  been 
already  disposed  of,  how  happy  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  be  !  As  it  is, 
with  old  age  pensions  mounting  up 
to  ^7,500,000,  with  a  Naval  pro- 
gramme showing  an  increase  of  many  millions,  and 
with  a  declining  revenue,  what  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  do  ?  He  might  buy  up  the  publi- 
cans and  make  the  money  he  needs  in  a  year  or  two. 
But  this  resource  is  not  immediately  available,  and 
he  wants  the  money  now. 

After  much  hesitation  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Liberals  have 
decided  that  on  the  whole  they 
had  better  remain  in  office,  even 
if  they  can  only  legislate  on  ^sufferance,  rather  than 
appeal  to  the  country  for  a  mandate  which  they  do 
not  think  would  be  given  then.  This  involves  the 
abandonment  of  all  contentious  legislation  and  con- 
centration   on     non-party    measures    of    social    and 


administrative  reform.  There  will  be  no  Welsh 
ablishment  Bill,  no  Education  Bill— save  by 
consent  of  the  Archbishop  and  Mr.  Balfour — 
no  Licensing  Bill,  except,  perhaps,  a  resurrection 
of  the  non-contentious  clauses  of  last  year's 
measure.  It  is  only  in  the  region  of  finance 
that  the  party  will  have  a  free  hand.  It 
would  expedite  business  if  Mr.  Asquith  were  to 
submit  to  Mr.  Balfour  all  the  Bills  of  the  Session 
before  they  were  introduced,  and  only  lay  on  thee 
table  of  the  House  the  provisions  which  had  received 
the  imprimatur  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Why  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  debating  clauses 
which  are  certain  to  be  rejected  elsewhere  ?     Radicals 
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chafe  angrily  against  this  policy  of  acquiescence  in 
the  inevitable.  But  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.  If  we  can  reform  the  Poor  Law,  maintain 
the  Navy,  carry  a  Democratic  Budget,  safeguard 
Free  Trade,  and  keep  the  Jingoes  out  of  office,  we 
shall  have  done  enough  for  glory,  even  if  on  all  other 
questions  we  have  to  bow  the  neck  beneath  the 
Balfourian  yoke. 

It  is  argued  that  the  constituencies 
will  not  tolerate  the  adoption  of 
such  a  meek  and  mild  policy,  and 
that  Ministers  will  be  kicked  out 
of  office  with  contumely  before  th&  Session  is  over. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  of  a  different  opinion.     He  could  not 
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in  India.  When  an  American  President  tells  John 
Bull,  "for  her  honour,  her  profit,  and  her  civilisation, 
we  should  feel  a  profound  satisfaction  in  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  English  rule,"  the  old  gentleman 
purrs  with  delight  like  a  deftly-smoothed  torn  cat. 
The  President  went  on  to  say  : — 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  been  and  are  far  better  off 
lhan  ever  before,  and  far  better  off  than  they  would  now 
be  if  the  English  control  were  overthrown  or  withdrawn. 
Indeed,  if  the  English  control  were  now  withdrawn  from  India 
....  all  the  weaker  peoples  and  the  most  industrious  and 
law-abiding  would  be  plundered  and  forced  to  submit  to  inde- 
scribable wrong  and  oppression ;  and  the  only  beneficiaries 
among  the  natives  would  be  the  lawless,  the  violent,  and  the 
bloodthirsty. 

That  is  good  hearing  for  those  of  us  who  have  had 
our  souls  harrowed  by  Mr.  Digby's  demonstration 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  worse  off  than  ever 
from  an  economist's  point  of  view.  We  can  only  hope 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  right. 

On  the  whole,  a  month's  reflection 
has  deepened  the  impression  that 
Lord  Morley  has  done  a  good 
stroke  of  business  by  his  proposed 
reforms.  He  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Mohammedans,  and  endeavoured,  not  altogether  suc- 
cessfully, to  conciliate  the  irreconcilable  views  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus.  The  first  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  is  a  Hindu,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  personally  unobjectionable. 
But  if  the  angel  Gabriel  were  to  be  a  Hindu 
he  would  be  objected  to  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Into  the  question  of  details  the  British  public 
cannot  enter.  What  a  British  public  can  do  is  to  see 
that  Lord  Morley  has  his  way  and  that  his  reforms 
are  put  through  in  the  coming  Session,  without 
being  held  up  by  obstruction  on  either  side.  The 
administration  of  India  should  never  be  prostituted  to 
become  the  shuttlecock  for  party  battledores,  and  it 
would  be  disastrous,  indeed,  if  the  exigencies  of 
Parliamentary  strategy  were  to  deprive  Lord  Morley 
of  an  opportunity  of  getting  his  bold  and  far-reaching 
scheme  into  practical  operation. 

No  progress  is  reported  last  month 
The  Indians         towards  the  settlement  of  the  very 
South  Africa.        vexed  question  of  the  position  of 
the   British   Indians  in  the  Trans- 
vaal.    I   am   sometimes  afraid  that  our  new  fellow- 
subjects    in    the   Transvaal    hardly    realise    the   very 
difficult  position  in  which  they  have  placed  their  old 
friends  in  this  country  by  the  line  they  have  taken 
with  relation  to  the   British   Indians  already  in   the 
Transvaal.     It  is  not  as  if  we  were  asking  that  they 
should  open  the  gates  to  an  unlimited  influx  of  Asiatics. 


All  that  has  been  asked  is  that  they  should  treat  the 
British  Indian  who  is  already  in  the  Transvaal  with 
ordinary  humanity  and  elementary  justice.  Every 
consideration  of  political  expediency,  as  well  as  of 
political  economy,  tells  in  favour  of  their  abandoning 
the  policy  which  has  created  so  much  irritation 
among  the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal. 
Of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  great 
formula  which  I  laid  down  in  Johannesburg  four 
years  ago,  the  fundamental  principle  of  every  self- 
governing  Colony  is  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  go  to  the 
devil  in  its  own  way.  But  I  would  venture,  with  all 
respect  and  humble  deference,  to  suggest  to  our 
friends  in  whose  hands  rests  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Transvaal  that  they  would  perhaps  not  get  to  perdition 
quite  so  quick  if  they  were  to  have  a  little  more  regard 
for  the  susceptibilities  of  their  British  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  Transvaal  and  their  British  pro-Boer 
allies  in  the  Old  Country  at  home. 

Before  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
The  Example  the  White  House,  Mr.  Taft  has 
President  Taft.      gone     t0      inspect     the     Panama 

Canal.  He  takes  with  him  a  staff 
composed  of  the  ablest  engineers  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  he  comes  back  we  shall  all  know  more 
about  the  progress  and  the  prospects  of  that  big  ditch 
than  is  known  at  present.  In  taking  this  course 
Mr.  Taft  not  only  showed  his  good  sense,  but  he 
set  an  example  which  budding  Ministers  in  Great 
Britain  would  do  well  to  follow.  At  present 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  Prime  Ministers 
who  have  never  seen  Greater  Britain,  a  succession 
of  Indian  Secretaries  who  have  never  been  in 
India,  and  a  series  of  Colonial  Secretaries  who 
have  never  seen  the  Colonies.  The  Monarchy  sets 
our  politicians  a  better  example.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  everywhere  and  has  seen  everything. 
But  Mr.  Balfour's  trips  abroad  do  not  take  him  far 
afield.  Lord  Milner  has  been  starring  it  in  Canada, 
and  he  has  left  his  mark  on  South  Africa.  But  Lord 
Milner  is  hardly  a  conceivable  Prime  Minister,  except 
as  the  possible  Strafford  of  another  Charles  Stuart, 
who  fortunately  is  not  at  present  visible  anywhere  on 
the  distant  horizon. 

General  Booth  has  published   an 

Tne  interesting  pamphlet  last  month  on 

Salvation  Army         ,  ,  .  e  ,.    . 

Emigration.         the  subject   of  emigration.     It   is 

hoped  that  in  the  new  scheme  for 
Poor  Law  reform  which  is  at  present  supposed  to  be 
agitating  the  minds  of  Ministers  there  may  be  an 
Emigration  Department,  properly  financed  and  pro- 
perly organised,  which  will  not  be  used  for  dumping 
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President  Taft.  with  his  Wife,   Daughter,  and  two  Sons. 
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By  SANTO   SEMO. 

SO  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  Ottoman  Parliament,  and  so  little  is  really  known  positively 
as  to  its  constitution,  that  I  asked  my  friend,  Mr.  Santo  Semo,  the  "John  the  Baptist  of  the^Ycung 
Turkish  Movement,"  to  send  me  from  Constantinople  a  brief  and  succinct  statement  as  to  the 
nationalities,  religions,  and  politics  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament.  Mr.  Santo  Semo  is  admirably  qualified 
to  write  such  an  article,  for  it  was  he  who  at  the  Hague  Conference  first  astonished  the  world  by  proclaiming 
the  coming  triumph  of  the  great  popular  movement  that  has  recently  transformed  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
He  has  been  the  honorary  private  secretary  and  confidential  counsellor  of  Prince  Sabah  Eddin,  and  for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  own  ability,  energy,  and  political  insight,  he  is  destined  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  Ottoman  history  of  the  near  future. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  lies  at  the  kernel  of  the  political  situation 
in  Europe  to-day.  Mr  Santo  Semo's  paper  is  brief,  but  he  gives  more  facts  in  shorter  compass  than  are 
to  be  found  in  many  long  treatises.  He  brings  out,  for  instance,  quite  clearly  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
working  of  the  representative  system  the  non-Moslem  races  have  nothing  approaching  to  their  proper 
share  of  members  in  Parliament.  The  Turk  and  the  Arab  have  as  great  a  preponderance  in  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  as  they  have  had  in  the  councils  of  the  Sultan  since  the  Empire  was  founded. 


THE    OTTOMAN    PARLIAMENT;     HOW    IT    IS    COMPOSED. 


It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  state  exactly  the 
constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  from  the 
triple  point  of  view  of  nationality,  religion,  and 
politics,  for  no  official  list  has  yet  been  published. 
Some  of  the  deputies  have  not  as  yet  arrived  from 
the  distant  provinces.  Even  among  those  who  are  at 
present  in  Constantinople,  some  belong  to  families  of 
mixed  nationalities  and  others  to  families  of  mixed 
religions  and  tongues.  It  is  thus  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  under  what  nationality  to  classify  them.  As 
regards  political  opinion,  one  might  say  that  the  great 
majority  have  not  got  any  decided  opinion  at  all. 
They  are  all  opportunists.  In  respect  of  nationality, 
for  instance,  there  are  Arabic-speaking  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  Turkish-speaking  Greeks,  Kurds  and 
Albanians,  etc.  Then  there  are  examples  like  that  of 
the  deputy,  Riza  Tevfik  of  Adrianople,  who,  some 
people  say,  must  be  a  "  Mamin  "—i.e.,  of  a  sect 
originally  Jewish  and  now  more  Mussulman  than 
Jewish  ;  they  speak  Turkish  in  some  parts,  and  some 
speak  Judeo-Spanish  in  Salonica,  where  there  are 
about  twenty  thousand  of  them.*  There  is  hardly  any 
country  as  mixed  up  as  is  this  one.  I  shall  try  never- 
theless to  give  the  approximate  figures,  which  I  have 
collected  with  great  difficulty.  One  of  those  diffi- 
culties lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  enlightened 
deputies  do  not  want  to,  emphasise  differences  of 
religion  or  nationality.  Some  even  do  not  wish  to 
answer  when  questioned  what  they  are  beside  being 
"  Ottomans."  The  total  number  of  deputies  will  be 
about  260. 

LANGUAGE. 

Of  this  number,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of 
many   people,  including   myself,  during   the  elections 

*  Many  of  these  Judeo-Mussulmans  as  well  as  the  Jews  of 
Salonica  have  laken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Ottoman 
revolution. 


there  are  hardly  ten  who  do  not  know  Turkish  at 
all.  Seven  of  these  are  Arabs,  including  four  or  five 
from  Yemen,  and  two  are  Greeks  from  the  ^Egean 
Islands.  The  others,  although  they  might  not  all  be 
able  to  deliver  a  speech  in  Turkish,  can  most  of  them 
use  this  language  sufficiently  well  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  the  Chamber.  No  inconvenience  has 
arisen  so  far  from  the  language  question. 

Only  once  a  Greek  deputy  wrote  his  interpellation 
in  Greek  characters  and  Turkish  words  and  read  it, 
but  the  President  answered  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  asked  his  neighbour  in  Greek,  "  What 
does  he  say  ? "  His  neighbour  happened  to  be  an 
Arab  who  understood  neither  Turkish  nor  Greek, 
and  could  only  answer  with  a  gesture,  like  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  which  made  all  the  others  laugh. 

NATIONALITY    AND    KKLIGION. 

The  260  deputies  may  be  approximately  divided  as 
follows  : — 
Turks,  119 All  Mussulmans 

!4I  arrived  already  herej  Only  one  Christian  (Catho- 
>      lie)  ;  all  the  rest  Mussul- 
.    )       mans 

.     Christians  (Orthodox) 
.     All  Mussulmans 
.     Christians  (Gregorians) 
Mussulmans 
Israelites 
.     Christians  (Orthodox) 
.     Christians  (Orthodox) 
.     Christians  (Orthodox) 
total  number  of — Mussul- 
_  ;  Israelites,  4;  total.  260. 
Only  one  Roman  Catholic  has  been  returned  amongst 
the  forty -three   Christians,    and    only   one   Christian 
amongst  seventy-two  Arabs — Bostani  Effendi,  deputy 
of  the   city    of   Beyrout  —  although   there    are    one 


1 31  not  arrived  yet 

Greeks,  23 

Albanians,  15        

Armenians,  10       

Kurds,  S 

Jews,  4  (all  Spano-Portu^uese) 
Bulgarians,  4 
Servians,  3 
Koutzo-Valaques,  2 

This  distribution  gives 
mans,  213;  Christians,  43 
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Ittihad  ve-terakki  djemietti.  In  the  beginning  they 
numbered  152,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  part  were 
already  members  of  this  committee  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Constitution,  but  as  they  found 
afterwards  that  the  interference  of  the  committee  in 
the  Parliamentary  business  was  excessive  and  anti- 
constitutional,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
recently  decided  officially  to  ;abstain  from  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  the  deputies.  It  remains  as  a  private 
organisation  ready  to  intervene  only  in  case  of  the 
Constitution  being  in  jeopardy.  They  have  secured 
the  seat  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  (the 
Speaker)  to  their  leader,  Ahmed  Riza,  and  most  of 
the,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  quaestors  are  their 
members.  This  gives  them,  of  course,  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  Chamber. 

THE   DECENTRALISERS. 

The  decentralisers  count  about  thirty-five  to  forty 
deputies,  who  form  a  special  group  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  Liberal  Union  "  ("  Ahrar  Furcaci "),  and 
the  remaining,  i.e.,  about  seventy  deputies,  are  inde- 
pendent of  both  these  committees.  Out  of  the  ten 
Armenians  seven  or  eight  are  affiliated  to  the 
Armenian  "  Tachnakziouzioun "  Committee,  which 
is  rather  revolutionary  and  very  powerful  in  its 
sphere  of  action.  The  Bulgarians  and  Servians  are 
mostly  socialistic.  In  general,  all  non-Turkish  nation- 
alities are,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  decentralisa- 
tion of  power — some  very  moderately,  like  the  majority 
of  the  Arabs,  others  are  ready  to  ask  even  for  some  sort 
of  national  autonomy  or  Home  Rule.  The  Albanians 
have  solemnly  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  strong 
adherents  of  Sabah  Eddin's  decentralising  scheme. 
The  Union  and  Progress  Committee  are  not  entirely 
opposed  to  decentralisation.  They  even  say  that  the 
difference  between  their  programme  and  that  of 
Sabah  Eddin  lies  simply  in  that  of  the  words 
employed.  Sabah  Eddin  wants  "  adem-i-merkesiet," 
which  means  exactly  decentralisation,  while  they 
want  "  mezouniet,"  which  means  extension  of  power, 
alluding  to  that  of  the  "  Valis  "  (Governors).  There 
is  all  the  same  a  great  difference,  if  not  in  the  terms, 
certainly  in  the  spirit  which  animates  these  two 
currents. 

HOME    RULE. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  Sabah  Eddin's  adversaries 
proclaim,  that  he  wants  the  disintegration  of  Turkey. 
Home  Rule  all  round  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 
It  is  not  possible,  because  the  Greeks  and  the 
Armenians,  for  instance,  are  spread  all  over  the  empire, 
and  almost  nowhere  constitute  a  compact  majority 
sufficient  to  form  a  special  confederated  State ;  and  it 
is  not  desirable  because  the  country  is  not  yet  ready 
for  complete  Home  Rule.  The  Union  and  Progress 
Committee  inscribe  in  their  programme,  Art.  5, 
"  Preparation  of  laws  for  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
provincial  authorities,"  but  they  do  not  say  which  are 
these  provincial  authorities.  They  probably  mean 
the  Vali.    Well,  if  the  powers  of  the  Vali  are  extended, 


without  a  council  representing  all  the  elements  of  the 
province  to  control  his  deeds,  he  will  become  simply 
a  little  Sultan  in  his  department,  and  all  the  evils  of 
the  old  regime  will  begin  again.  Provincial  councils 
should  be  formed  according  to  Midhat  Pasha's 
scheme  in  the  law  of  Vilayets  (provinces) ;  and  the 
chief  thing  is  that  the  entire  liberty  of  elections  for 
these  councils  should  be  guaranteed.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  roused  the  same  dissatisfaction  which  resulted 
from  the  elections  for  Parliament. 

The  Greeks  say:  "  We  are  at  least  four  millions,  and 
we  ought  to  have  in  Parliament  forty  deputies  at 
least,  instead  of  twenty-three  (one  per  50,000  males)." 
The  Armenians  say  :  "  We  are  two  millions,  and  we 
ought  to  have  twenty  deputies  instead  of  ten,"  the 
Bulgarians  expected  to  have  ten,  etc. 

HOW   THE    ELECTIONS    WERE    MANAGED. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  diminution  of  the  non- 
Turkish  and  the  non-Mussulman  deputies  lies  rather 
in  the  fact  that  Christians  are  in  many  places  in  a 
minority,  but  it  could  not  entirely  be  denied  neverthe- 
less that  strong  pressure  was  exercised  in  many  places 
by  the  agents  of  the  Union  and  Progress  Committee 
to  get  their  own,  viz.,  Turkish  candidates,  elected. 
The  justification  they  give  is  that  the  country  required 
a  strong  Turkish  homogeneous  party  as  a  necessity  of 
first  importance,  otherwise  the  Turks  would  have  to 
face  the  union  of  the  non-Turks,  who  would  have 
formed  the  majority  in  the  Chamber.  In  other 
words,  they  seem  to  admit  that  one  may  even  do 
something  unjust  in  order  to  face  a  problematical 
danger.  The  great  French  preacher  Bossuet  said  : 
'*  line  faut  jamais  f aire  le  mat  pour  que  le  bien  en  sorte." 
(One  must  never  do  evil  because  good  should  come 
of  it).  This,  I  think,  is  an  iron  principle  on  which 
all  State  affairs  should  be  based.  There  is  also  a 
Hebrew  maxim  which  contains  the  same  principle  in 
different  words  :  "  Ahare  tzedek  tirdof  veal  tir/ie  "  (Be 
just  and  fear  nothing).  If  elections  were  entirely  just 
no  harm  would  come  of  them.  The  assertion  that 
all  non-Turkish  elements  would  have  united  against 
predominance  of  Mussulman  power  in  this  country 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  correct.  Mussulman 
Albanians  will  never  unite  with  Christian  Bulgarians 
against  the  Turks,  nor  would  Mussulman  or  even 
Christian  Arabs  unite  with  Greeks  on  all  questions. 
The  non-Turkish  and  non-Mussulman  elements  would 
have  had  few  deputies  more,  and  would  not  have  any 
pretext  to  justify  their  distrust  in  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Whereas  now  committees  like  ,the 
Armenian  "  Tachnakziouzioun "  and  other  Greek 
groups  do  not  look  with  an  entire  confidence  at  the 
present  Parliament,  and  have  a  pretext  for  refusing  to 
dissolve.  I  think  that  elections  ought  to  have  been 
left  absolutely  and  entirely  free. 

PRINCE    SABAH    EDDIN. 

Many  close  observers  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
like  Dr.  Max  Nordau  recently  in  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  foresee  a  certain  future  to  Sabah  Eddin's  party 
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and  ideas.  Sabah  Eddin  himself  denies  being  behind 
the  "Liberal  Union,"  and  says  he  retires  for  the 
present  from  politics  and  is  organising  the  National 
Education  Board  based  on  private  initiative.  He 
will  undoubtedly  come  back  to  the  political  task  later 
on  Some  people  considered  him  as  an  ambitious 
man.  This  is  quite  wrong.  Had  he  been  ambitious, 
after  the  wonderful  reception  he  has  had  here  he 
could  have  formed  a  committee  just  as  important  as 
that  of  the  Union  and  Progress.  His  patriotism  depre- 
cated two  captains  in  this  vessel  of  Turkey,  already  so 
difficult  to  steer;  so  he  preferred  to  retire  entirely, 
and  left  a  free  hand  to  the  others.  With  his  scheme 
he  would  soon  have  seen  himself  as  the  leader  of  a 
great  party,  composed  chiefly  of  non-Turkish  ele- 
ments—a thing  which  for  a  Turk  and  a  member  of 
the  very  family  of  Osman  would  not  have  been  quite 
comme  il  faut.  He  gave  thus  the  best  proof  that  the 
charge  of  his  being  ambitious  was  merely  a  libel  to 
discredit  him  with  the  Turks,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  conduct  deserves  most  sincere  praise.  It 
is,  however,  well  known  that  sooner  or  later  en- 
lightened Turks  will  approve  his  plans,  and  will  join 
him  in  the  radical  reform  of  the  country. 

THE    GOVERNORSHIP    OF    CRETE. 

Until  that  time  comes  I  think  the  Powers  ought  to 
appoint  him  Governor  of  Crete.  This  would  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  Cretan  problem.  The  Greeks 
like  him  very  much  for  his  Liberalism,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  accept  him.  The  first  visitor  at  his  palace 
here  when  he  arrived  was  the  Greek  Patriarch.  There 
is  besides  a  strong  feeling  here  against  the  annexation 
of  Crete  to  Greece,  and  if  this  is  done  it  might  even 
bring  on  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  The 
Turks  also  would,  of  course,  approve  very  heartily  his 
appointment. 

THE    LIBERALISM    OF    THE    PARLIAMENT. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  few  errors  committed, 
one   can    be    quite    confident    about    the    Ottoman 
Parliament  and  the  definite  establishment  of  consti- 
tutionalism  in    this  country.     There  is  not  a  single 
reactionary  in  Parliament.     The  only  one  who  could 
have  been  elected  was  invalidated  as  having  been  a  spy 
before.     One  sees  amongst  the  Mussulman  deputies 
several  "  sarikli,"  a  term  used  here  colloquially  for 
anulema  (teaching  clergy),  because   they   all  wear  a 
turban  (in  Turkish,  "sarik").    One  would  hardly  have 
expected  that  some  of  the  most   liberal   and   most 
tolerant    members   would    be   found    amongst    them. 
Yet  in  the  beginning  the  Chamber  had  nearly  invali- 
dated the  election  of  a  deputy  because  he  had  taught 
in  an  Athens  university  for  several  years  :    for  this 
reason  he  was  considered  to  be  an  Hellenic  subject. 
An   ulema   rose,  and  said  most   warmly  :    "  W  as  he 
not  born  here  ?     Yes.     Well,  it  is  an  honour  for  us 
Ottomans  that  in  a  foreign  university  one  should  need 
the  light  of  an  Ottoman  ;  he  is  an  Ottoman,  and  his 
election  must  be  confirmed."    All  the  ulemas  cheered, 
and  the  deputy's  return  was  confirmed  with  acclama 


tion  This  week  many  ulemas  supported  an  Arme- 
nian deputy  in  demanding  an  exemplary  punishment 
for  all  functionaries  who  had  tortured  Armenians  in 
the  o\&r'eSime.  All  this  does  not  surprise  me,  because 
I  knew,  and  I  said  it  at  the  Hague,  that  some  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  partisans  of  the  \oung 
Turkish  movement  were  ulemas. 

"JUSTICE,    LIBERTY,    EQUALITY,    AND    FRATERNITY." 

When  we  came  with  Prince  Sabah  Eddin  to  Smyrna 
there   were   hundreds    of  little  and  large   boats  full 
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First  President  of  the  Turkish  Parliament. 


of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  other  nationalities,  with  a 
"  sarikli"  as  a  leader  giving  the  sign  for  shouting  with 
all  their  force  :  "  Yashassin  adalet "  (long  live  justice), 
"yashassin  hurriet  "  (long  live  liberty),  "  yashassin  mus- 
savat"  (long  live  equality),  "  yashassin  uhhuvet "  (long 
live  fraternity).  It  was  evident  that  we  were  very  far 
from  the  Mussulman  fanaticism  that  has  been  so  much 
spoken  of  in  Europe  in  the  past.  You  can  imagine 
what  these  shouts  meant  for  us,  coming  from  the 
breasts  of  a  people  who  had  been  oppressed  during 
thirty  long  years.  All  the  time  young  soldiers  were 
presenting  arms  on  the  fortresses  of  the  opposite 
shore,  while  torpedo-boats  were  whistling  and  banners 
were  waving  as  a  sign  of  welcome,  and  bands  were 
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playing  the  "  Vatan  "  march,  which  is  the  hymn  of 
liberty.  I  have  never  had,  and  very  probably  shall  never 
have,  a  more  touching  hour  to  experience  in  my  life 

THE    PARLIAMENT   AND    PEACE. 

Yes,  this  time  liberty  will  take  root  in  this  country, 
and  no  regime  will  ever  be  strong  enough  to  uproot 
it.  Let  me  give  a  last  and  a  good  proof  of  the 
progress  of  parliamentarism  here.  M.  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant  wrote  some  time  ago  to  the  President 
of  the  Chamber,  Ahmed  Riza,  and  to  Bostani  Effendi, 
deputy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  proposing  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  the  formation  of  a  "  Groupe  Par- 
Icmentaire  pour  V Arbitrage  Internationale?  Such  a 
group  has  already  been  formed  ;  it  contains  about 
forty  members,  and  they  expect  that  later  on  they  will 
number  at  least  one  hundred.  Santo  Semo. 


The  Problem  before  the  Young  Turks. 
Mark   Sykes,   writing    on    Modern    Turkey  in   the 
Dublin  Review  for  January,  indicates 

the  nature  of  the  administrative  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new  rulers  of  the  Empire,  the  overgrown  and  over- 
crowded Civil  Service,  with  its  traditions  of  corruption 
and  espionage  ;  the  hungry  and  patient  army,  with  its 
quota  of  theoretic  and  inexperienced  officers,  its  dissatis- 
fied and  contemptuous  veterans — with  these  materials  the 
problems  of  ruling  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  solve.  And 
of  problems  there  are,  unfortunately,  an  abundance.  The  deeply 
ingrained  and  universal  conviction  of  the  Moslem  that  the 
Christian  is  not  his  political  equal  has  to  be  dealt  with  and  dis- 
pelled :  the  Kurdish-Armenian  grievance  is  as  yet  unopened  ;  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the 
tangle  of  races  and  creeds  in  Macedonia  is  still  to  be  unravelled  ; 
the  Balkan  States  have  to  be  appeased  ;  the  Concert  has  to  be 
kept  in  a  good  humour ;  debts  have  to  be  met  with  a  declining 
revenue  and  an  exasperated  taxpaying  peasantry  ;  most  serious 
of  all,  a  widening  breach  between  the  Arabic  and  Turkish- 
speaking  peoples  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  noticeable. 
This  is  the  debit  side  of  the  political  balance-sheet  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  ;  as  against  these  appalling 
liabilities  they  have  the  prestige  of  the  Sultan,  the  unity  of  the 
Moslems,  the  discipline  and  stolidity  of  the  Anatolians,  the 
gigantic  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  apparently 
innate  capacity  of  educated  Ottomans  to  govern,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  yet  somehow  to  govern. 

If  the  Committee  can  secure  for  the  Empire  fifteen  years  of 
quiet  economic  development  they  will  settle  their  financial 
troubles,  but  before  they  can  achieve  this  they  will  have  to  cut 
down  the  Civil  Service  with  no  sparing  hand,  they  will  be 
forced  to  abandon  many  liberal  ideas,  and  they  will  be  obliged 
to  shock  European  susceptibilities  by  acting  unconstitutionally 
on  occasion,  even  to  the  extent  of  removing  certain  baubles 
which  expediency  has  obliged  them  to  set  up. 

At  a  Turkish  Election. 
A  contributor  to  Blackwood  describes  what  he  saw 
at  Adrianople.  The  electors  showed  him  the  ballot 
papers,  already  filled  in.  He  found  that  most  of 
them  were  in  the  same  handwriting  In  the  case  of 
the  Greeks  the  village  schoolmaster,  in  the  case  of 
the  Mohammedans  the  local  Hoja,  had  issued  the 
papers  already  filled  in.  This  means  that  the  illiterate 
voters  vote  as  their  respective  instructors  direct.  The 
writer  never  saw  a  less  demonstrative  election  in  his 
life. 


The  Two  Forces  at  Work. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  the  reforming  Turk,  traces  the  two  transforming 
forces  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  :  Pan-Islamism,  aiming  at  welding  together  in 
one  world-empire  all  the  people  whose  spiritual  lives 
are  still  regulated  by  the  Koran ;  and  the  Young 
Moslem  movement,  which  starts  from  one  political 
organism  and  tries  to  get  that  gradually  to  fall  into 
step  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  These 
Young  Turks,  or  Young  Moslems,  are  "realists  in 
their  methods,  opportunists  in  their  tactics,  statesmen 
in  their  aims."  The  proximate  causes  of  the  Turkish 
revolution  were  the  crumbling  away  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  into  the  hands  of  foreign  powers  ;  the  want 
and  oppression  of  the  hard-working  population, 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  ;  and  the  estrangement 
of  the  army. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  New  Turkey  are  (i) 
the  racial  and  religious  prejudices  to  be  overcome ; 
(2)  the  distinct  nationalities  —  the  Greeks,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Turks  having  each  a  separate 
system  of  law  and  government  within  the  Empire, 
and  each  proclaiming  its  determination  to  retain  these 
special  privileges.  At  present  the  Young  Turks  are 
"  practically  without  defects,"  but  have  suffered  from 
one  great  misfortune,  they  lack  men.  "  As  yet  the 
sacred  fire  that  fuses  is  not  kindled."  If  the  Turkish 
problem  is  happily  solved — 

History  will  for  the  first  time  put  on  record  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution, subversive  and  constructive,  achieved  under  adverse 
circumstances  in  the  face  of  sinister  and  most  powerful  interests, 
with  no  genius  incarnating  the  revolutionary  spirit,  no  galaxy  of 
talents  giving  direction  to  the  onward  march,  and  a  population 
impregnated  with  religious  and  social  ideas,  with  internal 
national  and  racial  antipathies,  which  can  lend  disastrous 
potency  to  paralysing  opposition. 

Austria's  Tripod. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Darnton-Fraser  contributes  a  somewhat 
alarmist  paper  to  the  Westminster  Review  on  Austria's 
policy  in  the  Balkans.  He  finds  the  secret  of  the 
recent  crisis  in  the  ambition  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  well  aware  that  his 
accession  would  bring  to  a  head  the  sullen  antagonisms 
of  Germans  and  Magyars.  He  knows  there  is  hardly 
a  shred  of  loyalty  to  his  house  amongst  the  Germans. 
He  will  not  throw  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  Hungary, 
because  the  Hungarians  are  to  him  Protestant 
heretics.  He  wishes,  therefore,  a  third  factor  that 
will  counterbalance  the  other  two.  The  Slavs  supply 
the  desideratum,  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them. 
To  add  to  their  number,  to  strengthen  them,  if  pos- 
sible to  Catholicise  them — that  is  the  Austrian  policy 
in  a  nutshell.  This,  however,  Russia,  as  at  present 
the  great  Slav  power,  could  not  well  allow.  The 
purpose  of  Austria  is,  the  writer  thinks,  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Servia,  which  interferes  with  her  new 
Slav  policy.  The  writer  quotes  a  leading  Austrian 
paper  that  the  disappearance  of  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro is  a  sine  qua  non.     "  A  conflict  must  be  forced, 
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and  that  speedily,  on  these  countries."  He _  closes 
with  the  hope  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  build  a 
bridge  over  the  difficulty. 

The  Y..i\r.  Turks  in  Romai 
Several  hocks  have  been  published  bearingmore 
or  less  directly  upon  the  fortunes  ol  the  Young  lurks. 
Mr  Antrim  Oriel  has  written,  and  (  onstables  have 
published,  a  six-shilling  novel  entitled"  The  Miracle. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Voting  Turks,  the  work* 
modern  miracle.     It  is  a  painstaking  attempt  to  serve 
up  with  a  love  story  an  exposition  ol  the  situation i  m 
the  Balkans  as  seen  by  one  who  sympathises  heartily 
with  the   Young  Turks,   but    who,   nevertheless,   is 
Songly  biassed  in  favour  of  Bulgaria.     The  author 
does  his  best  to  be  impartial.     He  has  two  Enghsh 
heroes,  one  of  whom  fights  for  the  Bulgarians  and  die 
other  for  the  Turks.     It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Antrim  Oriel  will  not  prove  a  true  prophet,  and 
that  the  Young  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians  may  adjust 
their  differences  without  going  to  war. 

British  View  01  Southern  Slavs. 
Another  book  of  much  more  serious  character  is 
Major  Percy  Henderson's  account  of  his  journey 
through  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Turkey  in  Austria 
Magyarland,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Co.,  at  ,6s.  net,  under  the  title 
of  "A  British  Officer  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  an 
interesting  travel  hook,  giving  vivid  pictures  of  life  as 
it  is  in  the  regions  which  at  any  moment  may  be 
thrown  into  the  boiling  cauldron  of  racial  war.  It  is 
0f  m0re  interest  to  travellers  and  tourists  thantopoh- 
ticians,  but  with  its  map,  Ulustrations  and  anecdotes 
it  enables  us  to  form  a  better  picture  of  the  high  lands 
of  the  Southern  Slavs  than  ran  be  obtained  from  any 
other  book  on  the  subject 

kv  i    Probi  ems  ln  Hungary. 
I,   is  nol  a   very  far  cry  from  Constantinople  to 
Budapest.     Those  who  are  interested  in  speculating 
t0  how  the  race  question  will   be  settled  in  the 
toman    Empire  will  do  weU  to  read  the  extremely 
interesting  and  well-informed  book  entitled    Racial 
Problems  in   Hungary,"  written  by      r.  k.  W  Seton- 
Watson,  and    published   by  Constabl  net. 

Mr  Seton-Watson  writes  under  the  name  ol  "  Scotus 
Viatoi  "     1I>   began  by  being  a  Btrong  sympal 
the    Ma  finally   developed    into   a   [ 

sympathiser  with  the  other   races   which  are  being 
subject  tl0n-  .  lnlm 

book  1-  gives  th<  reason  for  the  faith  that  i 
lum  1Pa  as  he  also  copiously  illustrates  hi- 
and  has  chapters  on  Slovak  art,  poetry,  and  musu  ,  it 

is    likely    to    have   a    permanent    value.      Mr.    SetOU- 

I  rancis    foseph  to  secui 
.  and  liberties  tor  all  the  races  committed  to  his 

care       He    warns   him    that  the  abandonment   ot    this 
,n  will   leave    Russia  supreme  in    the    Balkans, 


and  will  endanger  the  very  existence  of  a  great  Power 
u  on  he  Middle  Danube.  The  key  to  the  whole 
1  Ik  u  question  lies  with  the  Serbo-Croatian  race 
,1  the 'future  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  depends ;  upon 
the  situation  in  Hungary  and  Croatia.  If  the 
rs  persist  in  enforcing  their  ascendency  it  may 
I,,;,;  Se  whole  Austro-Hunganan  edifice  down  in 
ruins. 

The  Course  of  Freedom  in  Hungary. 
Another  work  which  may  be  read  to  counteract  the 
somewhat  anti-Magyar  bias  of  Mr.  Seton-Watson  is 
ESS  Andrassv's  treatise  on  "The  Development  of 
,,an   Constitutional  Liberty,"   which  has  been 
teanslated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ginever,  and  published  by 
K    ,a     Paul  and  Co.  at  7s.  64  net.     It  is  a  volume 
Of  four  hundred  pages  which,  unfortunately    are  no 
mdexed.     It  only  brings  the  story  down  to  1 6 
it  is  sufficient  to"  show  how  false  the  Magyar 
be  to  their  traditions  if  they  refused  to  recognise  the 
right  of  their  fellow-subjects  to  liberty,  equality,  and 

^Indie  Fortnightly  Review  "  Viator  "gives  a  stirring 
account  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Constitution  in 
Scutari  in  a  paper  entitled  "Scutari,  Albania,  and 
the  Constitution." 


I  Arthur  Debenham. 

Rear-Admiral  Gamble. 

The  British  Admiral  who  has  been  selected 

to  reorganise  Turkey's  fleet. 
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THE  KAISERS  NEW  YEAR'S  MESSAGE  TO  HIS  GENERALS. 


THE  Deutsche  Revue  of  January  ist  contained  an 
article  by  General  Count  von  Schlieffen,  late 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  German 
Army.  It  has  attracted  universal  attention,  because 
the  Kaiser  read  the  military  part  of  it  to  his  generals 
the  day  after  New  Year's  Day.  According  to  the 
official  statement,  when  the  commanding  generals 
assembled  to  present  New  Year's  congratulations  to 
the  Emperor,  his  Majesty  said  to  Count  von  Schlieffen, 
"  I  have  read  something."  After  receiving  their 
congratulations  the  Emperor  said  to  the  generals, 
"  Gentlemen,  to-morrow  we  will  discuss  manoeuvres." 

After  dinner  on  the  following  evening  the  Emperor 
drew  the  manuscript  from  his  pocket  and  said,  "  I 
have  here  a  military  article  by  a  high  officer  which  I 
will  read  to  you."  His  Majesty  then  read  out  the 
military  portion  of  the  \  essay,  and  remarked, 
"  Anything  further  you  can  obtain  from  Count  von 
Schlieffen." 

The  Socialist  Vorwaerts  remarks  that  the  official 
statement  does  not  deny  the  report  that  the  generals 
gave  his  Majesty  an  express  vote  of  confidence.  The 
Emperor,  the  Vorwaerts  says,  after  reading  the  article, 
referred  to  the  excitement  created  in  Germany  by 
the  famous  interview  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
asked  the  generals  whether  they  had  noticed  any 
dissatisfaction  in  the  army  in  connection  with  it. 
The  generals  answered  unanimously  that  it  was 
absolutely  out  of  the  question  that  officers  should 
concern  themselves  with  politics,  much  less  with  the 
political  effect  of  a  statement  such  as  that  made  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Emperor  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that. 
He  relied  on  his  army  to  stand  by  him  even  though 
all  others  should  abandon  him. 

This  statement  of  the  Vorwaerts  is  officially  denied, 
so  far  as  the  allusion  to  the  Telegraph  interview  is 
concerned.  The  article  is  very  interesting,  both  from 
a  military  and  from  a  political  point  of  view..  Even 
if  the  Kaiser  did  not  read  the  political  part  of  the 
article,  he  has  so  frequently  expressed  similar  ideas 
that  they  may  be  accepted  as  a  revelation  of  his 
conception  of  the  situation. 

THE    TRIUMPH    OF    THE    WEAPON. 

The  article  begins  by  sketching  the  war  .of  arma- 
ments which  followed  the  defeat  of  France  by 
Germany  in  1870-71.  Every  nation  endeavoured  to 
outstrip  the  other  in  acquiring  arms  of  precision, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  every  army  has  now  equally 
effective  weapons. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  further  improve- 
ments appear  unnecessary.  The  highest  conceivable 
point  of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  If  the  hand  is 
steady  and  the  eye  exact  the  most  distant  targets  can 


be  hit.  The  momentum  of  the  projectile  is  so  great 
that  practically  the  whole  space  between  the  muzzle 
and  the  target  is  a  dangerous  space.  The  projectile 
itself  cannot  be  further  reduced  in  size.  Troops  in 
close  order,  or  even  isolated  skirmishers  in  the 
standing  position,  dare  not  offer  themselves  as  a 
target  to  the  rain  of  projectiles.  So  far  back  as 
Mars-la-Tour  Prussian  regiments  advancing  in  close 
order  against  rifles  which  would  now  be  considered 
antiquated  lost  68  per  cent,  of  their  strength. 

The  weapon  itself  has  triumphed,  but  no  nation 
has  acquired  real  pre-eminence  over  its  neighbours  in 
the  matter  of  armaments.  A  complete  change  in 
tactics  has  therefore  become  necessary.  The  attack 
in  two  ranks  and  volley-firing  have  become  obsolete 
— in  a  few  moments  both  armies  would  be  annihilated. 

THE    NET    RESULT. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  as  was  believed  until 
recently,  to  overcome  the  enemy  by  the  fire  of  dense 
masses  of  riflemen.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  "  cover  " 
that  infantry  can  hope  to  approach  the  enemy.  They 
must  lie  down,  kneel,  creep,  and  rush  forward  again 
without  being  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  must  endea- 
vour to  beat  down  the  enemy's  fire  with  their  own, 
then  moving  forward  again  to  the  next  bit  of  cover. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  will  come  a  moment 
when  shelter  will  no  longer  be  available.  The  attack 
must  then,  if  the  distance  is  small,  launch  itself  upon 
the  defenders  in  spite  of  their  fire.  If  the  space  t© 
be  covered  is  extensive,  then  the  attackers  must  pro- 
vide their  own  shelter  and  dig  themselves  forward 
just  as  in  siege  operations,  when  possible  advancing 
during  the  night.  The  most  notable  result  adduced 
from  the  improvement  in  weapons  is  the  extension  of 
the  firing  line. 

This  will  necessitate  sucn  immense  space  that 
although  France  has  5,500,000  trained  men,  and 
Germany  4,750,000 — for  France  keeps  her  soldiers 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  Germany  only  for  nineteen — 
they  will  not  be  able  to  out  more  than  a  million  men 
each  into  line  of  battle. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

The  late  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  then  passes  to 
a  description  of  the  battlefield  in  the  next  European 
war.  Nothing,  he  maintains,  will  be  seen  to  betray 
the  enemy's  presence  save  the  flashes  of  his  artillery. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  realise  the  presence  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  save  that  from  time  to  time  a  thin 
dark  line  will  be  seen  to  quiver,  leap  forward,  and 
suddenly  disappear.  Cavalry  will  accomplish  their 
task  beyond  the  range  of  view  of  the  other  two  arms. 
The  General  Officer  commanding  will  be  ensconced  in 
a  house  far  to  the  rear,  seated  at  a  large  table^  where 
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Lombard)-  plains  is  not  yet  finished  ;  she  will  tolerate 
foreigners  neither  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  nor  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

Tilt    GERMAN    NIGH  I  MARK. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  these  passions  and  desires 
may  one  day  he  transformed  into  aggressive  action. 
One  thing  is  <  lear  :  that  that  action  will  take  the  form 
of  a  united  attack  towards  the  centre.  At  a  given 
moment  the  doors  will  be  opened,  the  drawbridges 
will  fall,  and  armies,  numbered  by  the  million,  will 
pour  into  Germany  over  Vosges,  Meuse,  Niemen,  and 
.'.he  Tyrolean  Alps,  dominating,  annihilating.  The 
danger  seems  appalling.  It  diminishes  in  proportion 
t^ets  nearer  to  it. 

And  now  the  author  turns  to  England,  the  great 
commercial  rival.  "England,"  he  argues,  "cannot 
destroy  German  trade  without  materially  injuring  her 
own.  She  must  allow  her  competitor,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  her  best  customer,  to  live."  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Jutland  she 
must  await  despatches  from  Africa,  from  India,  from 
America,  from  the  Far  East.  If  she  is  to  set  the 
world  in  flames,  she  will  be  too  wise  to  let  her  army 
be  imprisoned  in  Sehleswig.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Russia,  after  her  recent  experience  of  the  methods  of 
modern  warfare,  will  be  eager  to  attack.  France  has 
clearly  decided  only  to  satisfy  her  cooling  desire  for 
revenge  in  company  with  allies. 

PEACE    SKCURED    BY    "THE    RED    SPEC  IRK." 

All  are  apprehensive  of  the  appalling  expense,  the 
possible  losses  that  loom  in  the  background  like  a 
red  spectre.  Conscription,  which  seeks  to  transform 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  into  food  for  cannon, 
lias  damped  their  military  ardour.  Men  feeling- 
warm  and  secure  behind  the  walls  of  fortresses 
deemed  impregnable  are  showing  less  w\  less  desire 
to  advance  into  the  open  field.  Gun  foundries, 
ammunition  factories,  and  steam-hammers  are  doing 
more  to  promote  friendly  relations  than  any  Peace 
Congress  that  will  ever  be  summoned.  Even  if  all 
anxieties  were  forgotten,  all  reluctance  overcome,  the 
resolution  taken  to  advance,  there  would  still  remain 
that  question  trembling  on  every  apprehensive  iii>: 
"  Will  the  others  come  too  ?  Will  distant  allies  arrive  :j 
Shall  we  not  have  to  face  the  enemy's  fire  isolated  and 
alone  ?  " 

"the  coalition  is  ready!" 
From  beyond  the  Channel  comes  the  crv  :  "  The 
coalition  is  ready."  That  it  will  ever  undertake  actual 
hostilities  is  both  doubtful  and  unnecessary.  The 
position  that  the  Powers  have  taken  up  is  so  favour- 
able thai  in  itself  it  constitutes  a  menace,  and  auto- 
matically agitates  German  nerves  already  jarred  by 
commercial  struggles  and  industrial  crises.      And  even 


now  the  scene  changes.  Events  in  the  Balkans  have 
chained  the  hands  of  Austria  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come.  She  seeks  help  from  her  ally  and  can  offer 
none.  Adversaries  have  succeeded  in  forcing  both 
( iermany  and  Austria  from  now  on  to  fight  on  different 
battlefield-,  ;  Austria's  front  must  be  to  the  south,  that 
of  Germany  to  the  west,  while  Russia  proposes  to 
decide  the  whole  question  when  and  how  she  will. 

And  yet,  despite  their  favourable  position,  the  sur- 
rounding enemies  do  not  seem  anxious  to  advance. 
Even  apart,  both  Austria  and  Germany  are  too  strong. 
The)  must  be  yet  further  separated.  Racial  di 
are  unfortunately  fostered  in  both  countries.  For  the 
coming  contest,  whether  it  be  fought  out  by  arms  or 
other  methods,  what  is  necessary  for  Germany  is  a 
"  united  nation  of  brothers,"  with  a  mighty  army, 
governed  by  a  strong  hand  and  inspired  by  uncom- 
promising devotion.     So  ends  the  paper. 

Put  what  nonsense  all  this  is  !     An  evil  dream,  the 
product  of  an  uneasy  conscience. 


J,icek 

Europa's  Fright 

MfoTHB*    E0ROr.\  :   "  Take  care,  children  ;  here  comes  the 
boyey   man  !  " 
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WHAT   MEN    THINK   OF   THE    PROPOSED    NATIONALISATION. 
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of  the  matter  is  of  course  repudiated.  But  those  who 
regard  the  consumption  of  any  alcoholic  liquor  as  an 
evil  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  whether  it  produces 
drunkenness  or  whether  it  does  not,  may  console 
themselves  by  reflecting  that  if  they  can  convert  the 
nation  to  their  views  they  would  be  able  to  carry, 
under  a  nationalised  scheme,  all  their  projects  for 
diminishing  the  sale  of  drink  without  being  hindered 
by  the  obstacles  which  at  present  reduce  them  to 
impotence. 

TEMPERANCE    EXTREMISTS. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  however,  the  extreme 
temperance  reformers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
project  which  will  place  the  whole  of  the  control  of 
the  drink  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  They 
prefer  to  take  the  ^38,000,000  a  year  arising  from 
customs,  excises,  and  licensing  duties.  They  hanker 
after  even  more  from  this  source,  but  they  leave  the 
whole  responsibility  of  distributing  the  drink  which 
yields  this  handsome  revenue  upon  private  adven- 
turers or  private  companies  which  desire  to  increase 
the  maximum  of  drink. 

MEMBERS    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

The  response  from  Members  of  Parliament  who 
are  of  the  teetotal  persuasion  is  much  more  prompt 
and  definite  than  those  who  have  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject.  About  fifty  Members  of  Parliament 
have  sent  in  their  returns,  and  the  opponents  of 
nationalisation  are  in  the  majority.  Some  confine 
themselves  simply  to  asserting  their  opposition.  One 
Member,  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  Member  for  Wans- 
beck,  Northumberland,  amplifies  his  answer  as 
follows.  He  answers  the  first  question  that  he  has 
very  decided  objections  in  principle  to  the  national- 
isation of  the  Trade,  and  he  adds  :  "  At  elections 
every  candidate  would  be  asked  for  a  pledge  in 
favour  of  cheap  drinks." 

Mr.  Leif  Jones  is  an  uncompromising  champion  of 
Prohibition  a  outrancc : — 

I  believe  all  experience  is  against  nationalisation.  The 
history  of  the  Russian  Government's  experiment  in  this  direc- 
tion is  specially  instructive,  and  should  i^ive  pause  to  those  who 
are  suggesting  a  similar  scheme  for  this  country. 

But  is  the  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  the  national- 
isation of  the  drink  supply  in  Russia  so  clear  as 
to  justify  Mr.  Jones's  confidence?  The  vodka  is 
certainly  supplied  free  from  all  deleterious  ingredients, 
and  the  monopoly  of  spirits  in  Switzerland  seem-,  t<> 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  uncompromising  Prohibitionist  is  Mr. 
Richard  Bell,  xM.P.  for  Derby,  who  says  :— 

The  drink  traffic  is  a  national  evil.  The  nation  should,  there- 
fore, not  adopt  it,  but  use  all  its  powers  to  kill  it  .>r  destroy,  as 
far  as  possible,  its  defects  by  legislation  and  taxation. 

Mr.  C.  J.  O'Donnell,  Member  for  Walworth,  says 
that  he  has  to  this  proposal  the  strongest  objections, 
which  he  bases  largely  on  his  Indian  experience  :— 

With  my  experience  in  India  of  Government  as  a  vendor  of 
liquor,  veritable  fire-water,   I  would    most  vigorously  oppose. 


In  a  few  years  every  object,  except  the  increase  of  revenue, 
would  be  forgotten.  In  Russia  the  system  is  an  unmitigated 
curse. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Richards,  Labour  Member  for  West 
Wolverhampton,  would  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
Trade  without  mercy.     He  says  :— 

The  great  harm  this  trade  has  done  and  is  doing  to  those  of  us 
who  have  dear  ones  makes  most  feel  wicked  towards  the 
purloining  of  our  national  honour. 

Mr.  William  R.  Anson,  Unionist  Member  for 
Oxford  University,  answers  the  first  two  questions  as 
follows  : — 

1  It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  you  object  in  principle  to 
any  proposed  political  or  economical  change  means  that  you  are 
too  idle  or  too  fanatical  to  wish  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  like  the 
nationalisation  of  things  of  common  use,  but  I  think  that  this 
proposed  scheme  is  well  worth  discussion. 

2.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  Is  the  Government  to  be 
every  man's  wine  merchant  and  to  manage  every  public-house, 
club,  hotel,  and  restaurant,  or  is  it  to  go  into  competition  as  an 
owner  of  licensed  premises  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  off-hand. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  Liberal  Member  for  Roxburgh- 
shire, thinks  that  as  a  nation  we  are  becoming  so 
temperate  that  any  price  that  the  Trade  accepted  at 
present  would  be  a  bad  bargain  for  the  nation.  Sir 
John  Jardine  goes  on  to  express  as  follows  his  idea 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  :— 

Government  which  the  Lords  rejected  will  some  day  afford  a 
proper  settlement  in  accord  with  precedents  and  with  our  system 
of  government.  The  Trade  has  always  been  regulated  by  the 
local  justices  ;  and  this,  helped  by  local  option,  ought  to  do 
well  i.i  the  future.  Either  the  Lords  will  have  to  climb  down 
in  face  of  the  vast  majority  in  the  Commons,  or  the  Commons 
will  .i-sert  their  undoubted  control  over  the  national  finance  by 
increasing  the  charges  for  a  licence  to  share  in  the  present 
monopoly.  As  compared  with  New  York  City  and  nearly 
every  other  country,  the  present  scales  for  licences  are  remark- 
ably light. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wiggin,  of  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  also 
agrees  with  Sir  John  Jardine  in  thinking  that  the 
nation  is  becoming  so  sober  that  to  buy  up  the  Trade 
would  be  to  invest  in  a  decayirg  business. 

Mr.  Thos.  Burt  contents  himself  by  simply  saying 
that  he  does  not  approve  of  nationalising  the  Trade. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  thinks  that  if  the  Trade  were 
nationalised  it  would  be  run  by  a  few  wealthy  men. 
His  proposal  is  rather  to  "  License  the  sale  of  drink 
exactly  as  you  do  that  of  tobacco— anyone  to  sell 
who  cares  to  pay  a  small  fee.  Punish  all  adulteration 
or  sale  of  immature  spirits  by  imprisonment  of  the 
manufacturer  or  manager." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  t  ieorge  W  bite,  of  the  North- 
West  Division  of  Norfolk,  thinks  that  drink  is  an 
article  that  can  never  be  rendered  innocuous,  by 
whomsoever  it  is  sold,  and  must  continue  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  those  who  sell  or  use  it. 

Turning  to  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  national- 
isation of  public-houses,  we  find  Mr.  George  N. 
Barnes,  M.P.,  writing  as  follows  :— 

\-  a  Socialist,  I  am,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  public  owner- 
ship of  the  public-house,  and  of  its  being  made  a  different  sort 
of  a  place. 

1  am  not  so  sure  that  I  should  be  willing  to  buy  them  out  at  a 
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Mission,  would  buy  the  trade  up  from  end  to  end. 

He   says  the  buying-up  ought  to  be  at  a  righteous 

valuation,  and  not  at  the  inflated  values  given  in  too 

many   brewery   prospectuses.       On   the    other  hand, 

1  Rev.  W.   Scott  Lidgett,  President   of  the  Wesleyan 

1  Methodist  Conference,   and  editor  of  the  Methodist 

\  Times,  says  that  more  than  one  million  people  of  this 

country  are  opposed  to  making  the  State  responsible 

for   the    traffic.      Several    Primitive    Methodists   and 

Baptist  ministers  approve  of  the  scheme.     Rev.  A.  T. 

Hocking    says    it   is   the    only   kind   of   temperance 

reform  about  which  he  has  been  able  to  work  up  any 

enthusiasm.     Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder  says  : — 

This  is  such  a  tremendous  question  that  it  needs  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  My  first  thought  is  that  nationalisation  would 
mean  the  nation's  approval  of  the  drink  traffic.  And  I  hold 
that  the  nation  should  not  set  its  collective  approval  on  things 
harmful  or  even  doubtful — e.g.,  I  think  the  Government  stamp 
on  quack  medicines  is  approving  the  evil  for  the  sake  of  the 
revenue. 

Professor  W.  T.  Davison,  of  Richmond  Wesleyan 
College,  fears  that  the  remedy  might  prove  worse  than 
the  disease.  Rev.  Charles  M.  Draper  demands  a 
Pure  Beer  Bill  and  the  Non-Financial  Provisions  of 
the  late  Licensing  Measure.  Rev.  W.  Jones  Price 
objects  to  buying  up  the  Trade,  for  he  thinks  the 
drink-sellers  have  no  right  to  their  business  or  to 
their  monopoly. 

NEWSPAPER    EDITORS. 

The  editors,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  confine  their  com- 
ments to  their  own  papers,  although  Mr.  E.  Parke,  of 
the  Morning  Leader,  thinks  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Mr.  Blumenfeld,  of  the  Daily 
Express,  is  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  any 
trade.  An  editor  of  a  Yorkshire  daily,  who  does 
not  wish  his  name  to  be  published,  says  : — 

If  we  want  the  nation  to  escape  from  the  clutch  of  this  awful 
Irade  and  free  our  public  life  from  what  is  to  thinking  people  a 
growing  terror  at  election  times,  the  State  must  control.  The 
surplus  would  be  well  applied  in  saving  the  starving  parents  and 
children. 

The  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Weekly  Post  says  he 
is  in  favour  of  the  principle,  but  he  thinks  the  process 
should  be  gradual  and  cautious,  and  carefully  avoid 
inflicting  injustice  and  hardship  on  the  Trade.  The 
editor  of  the  Retford  and  Worksop  Tunes  says  he  has 
travelled  enough  to  have  a  strong  objection  to  the 
nationalisation  of  anything  ;  it  creates  fat  officials, 
and  leave  the  public  worse  served.  Repressive  mea- 
sures produce  exasperation  and  opposition  where  it 
would  not  otherwise  exist. 

A    COMPULSORY    SINKING    FUND. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Husey,  of  58,  Coleman  Street,  who  has  been 
working  on  this  line  for  some  time,  sends  an  alterna- 
tive scheme  to  Major  Maitland's,  which  he  thus 
describes  : — 

The  reform  of  the  Licensed  Trade,  on  the  lines  I  have 
suggested,  is  one  I  have  advocated  for  some  years  past.  I  have 
also  had  letters  from  brewers  from  all  over  the  country,  and  I 
have    reason    to    believe    that    reform    on    the    lines    I    have 


foreshadowed  would  be  accepted  by  the  Trade,  and  by 
Temperance  Reformers,  who  are  not  fanatics. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  scheme 
the  chief  difficulty  is  that  of  reconciling  the  several  interests  in 
the  Trade,  so  that  a  draughtsman  of  any  proposed  Bill  would 
have  to  be  familiar  with  company  law  as  well  as  the  licensing 
law.  I  believe  I  have  met  most  of  these  difficulties,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  scheme  has  been  generally  approved  by 
those  who  have  gone  into  it. 

Roughly  speaking,  my  idea  is  this  :  To  compel  all  those 
interested  in  the  licensed  trade  to  make  a  compulsory  sinking 
fund,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  the  freeholds,  haseholds,  and  licence^  would  become  the 
property  of  the  State  without  the  State  incurring  any  responsi- 
bility or  paying  a  penny  for  them.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  the 
privileges  of  the  debenture  stockholders  and  preference  share- 
holders. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  brewers  would  not  be 
able  to  dispose  of  this  stock  in  order  to  pay  out  their  debenture 
stockholders  and  preference  shareholders,  as  the  stock  would 
not  be  saleable  at  par.  I  met  this  objection  at  once  by 
stating  that,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  all  the  deben- 
ture stockholders  and  preference  shareholders  were  paid  off, 
there  would  be  so  large  an  amount  of  money  to  be  re-invested 
that  there  would  be  a  general  appreciation  of  all  stocks  and 
shares,  including  Government  securities,  and  consequently  the 
new  stock  to  be  issued  to  the  Trade  would  in  all  probability  be 
saleable  at  par.  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  disturbance  on 
the  Money  Market  beyond  a  general  appreciation  of  all  stocks 
and  shares. 

I  have  also  stipulated  that,  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  a  certain 
term  of  years  would  be  necessary  ;  and  in  these  years  the 
ordinary  shareholders  should  be  able,  from  the  trade  done  by 
the  houses  during  the  period  of  which  they  would  be  the  lease- 
holders from  the  State,  to  recover  sufficient  to  reimburse  them 
for  their  investment,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  forty-five  years  the  country,  besides 
having  the  control  of  all  licensed  property,  would  be 
in  receipt  of  an  income  of  anything  from  £12,000,000 
to  ;£i 5,000,000  a  year. 
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THREE     EXPERIMENTS     ^S 

I.     FR(  >\!    rHIS    SIDE 

materialisi 

This   h  n   that   it  Ha-  b 

monol 

i!   Mi    .1  td   Ml       i 

perform 

• 
ion  ol  that  • 
to    materiali  rit    form. 

claim  to  be  spirit  fraudulent  materi 

,  .  I)  ■  <  onj  ;:•  re.     Bui   ;    ■    •  • '!  pre- 

it  for  nothing.      It  is  not  what 
.    ' 

submit 

■ 

i 

■ 
i   would   ini; 
I 

miiir.  d  by  •  itplo  lin  [  the  M  ■  I  until 

: 

in  my 

Mrs.    I 
Aad    ii 

bom  bead  to  foot  in  dotl 


EN     PROM     THE     OTHER     SIDE. 

■  •.her  than  the  members  of  the 
to  make  the  search  complete 

■  urs  no  frien<l  or  relative  of  the 
nitted  to  be  present.      In  all  three 

provised  structure  made  out  of 
and  curtains  supplied  by  me  and  put  t< 

of  the  committee  und  of  the 

cabinet    was  put 

; .  ..:_■ .     How  sei 

preliminary  in    may  be    seen  from  the  fol- 

rtificate  signed  and  handed  in 
of    the    third    seance  befol 
r  the  cabinet : — 
i    ind   Examination  of 

.       [SON. 

rtify  that    I  ii   ■ 

I 
Thai    I   huv. 

.1  front, 

i  i 

i  state  of  nature  without  any 
.   person,  by  which  >he  could 

longing  to  01  • 
b  1  then  subji 

in  the  lin  I  then  saw  Mrs.  1 

;  I  for  her,  aftei  which  1  signed  this 

examinatioi 
ii   I  thai  I,  th< 

thing  upon  licr 

:   bed,  and  w  I 
nothing  that  could  be 
!  for  the  whiti 

(Signed)     1 

!.    S. 
I    by     M 

M  irray  as   to  the 
tmination  of  Mr.  Tomson. 

•rous    precautions    the 
ill   the  three 

I  ferns  in  \ 
ibinet 

•    Mis.    r/omson  outsi.: 

I    to  foot  in  a   heavy,   white, 

lose   to  her  figure, 

thrown  a  white   veil,  although   Mrs. 

it  into  the  cabinet  was  dressed 
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3.  The  appearance  of  materialised  spirit  forms 
which  were  declared  by  one  or  more  of  the  sitters  to 
resemble  their  deceased  relatives  in  feature,  gesture 
and  speech. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  occurred  at  all  three 
seances.     The  third  only  occurred  at  the  first. 

As  to  how  these  phenomena  were  produced  the 
Tomsons  say  nothing.  The  explanations  tendered  by 
various  members  of  the  three  committees  merely  serve 
as  illustrations  of  the  readiness  of  a  certain  class  of 
professional  sceptics  to  believe  that  Jonah  swallowed 
the  whale  in  order  to  evade  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah.  The  conclusions,  the 
inferences,  the  explanations,  do  not  matter.  The  only 
thing  that  is  important  is  the  fact  that  such  and  such 
phenomena  actually  did  occur  under  such  and  such 
conditions,  and  that  apparently  they  can,  under 
similar  or  more  favourable  conditions,  always  be 
produced. 

II.— FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 
So  far  I  have  written  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  observers  on  this  side.  I  should  not,  however,  have 
recorded  the  experiments  here  were  it  not  that,  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  since  such  experiments  began,  I 
have  in  my  possession  communications  from  the 
other  side,  written  either  by  my  own  automatic  hand 
or  by  that  of  another  automatic  writer,  hands  which 
were  controlled,  or,  if  you  like,  which  purported  to 
be  controlled,  by  the  disembodied  intelligences  of 
deceased  friends  who  co-operated  with  us  in  the 
experiment.  Both  before  and  after  each  seance  we 
had  such  communications  purporting  to  emanate  from 
the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  from  my  son  Willie. 
And  after  all  the  sittings  were  over  I  asked  the 
Myers  control  to  use  another  hand  than  mine  to 
write  out  a  report  for  the  readers  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  of  his  impressions  of  the  series  of 
sittings.  He  acceded  to  this  request  on  condition 
that  I  would  allow  him  to  annotate  the  script  with 
my  hand  and  supplement  it  by  extracts  from  what  he 
had  previously  written  immediately  after  the  sittings. 

AUTOSCRIPT    FROM    "  F.    W.    H.    MYERS." 

Here  is  the  annotated  report,  automatically  written 
by  the  hand  of  Miss  H.,  supplemented,  as  requested, 
from  Mr.  Myers'  previous  observations,  and  in  parti- 
cular by  my  own  son's  most  interesting  account  of 
the  process  of  transfiguration  and  materialisation  in 
which  he  himself  took  part. 

"By  an  apparently  simultaneous  impulse  in  each 
of     the    two    worlds    there    has    recently    been    a 


united  attempt  to  give  scientific  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  not  only  does  the  individual  personality 
survive  the  casting  of  its  physical  envelope,  but  that 
it  possesses  the  power,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
re-assume  temporarily  the  outward  similitude  of  that 
former  physical  envelope. 

"  But  we  on  our  side  and  you  on  yours,  while  being 
united  in  the  one  great  common  effort,  have  had  a 
somewhat  different  end  in  view. 

"  With  you  it  was  the  endeavour  to  demonstrate  that 
'  materialisation  '  was  an  undeniable  fact ;  while  with 
us — that  is  to  say,  those  of  us  who  have  accepted  that 
fact  (and  there  is  here  almost  as  much  scepticism 
regarding  it  as  with  you) — the  chief  object  was  to 
ascertain  by  careful  observation  and  experiment 
what  are  the  actual  necessary  conditions  for  making 
materialisation  possible. 

"  In  this,  as  in  all  research  work,  progress  is  infinitely 
slow ;  and  with  us,  as  with  you,  there  have  been 
many  efforts  and  many  failures.  My  own  difficulty 
has  ever  been,  as  you  know,  my  utter  inability  to 
trust  so-called  '  professional  mediums.'  To  that 
difficulty  I  need  not,  however,  again  refer  in 
regard  to  the  present  circumstances  ;  for  I  satisfied 
myself  some  time  ago  as  to  the  extraordinary  psychic 
faculty  possessed  by  Mrs.  Tomson,  which  in  one  way 
exceeds  that  of  her  husband,  who,  though  he  is  both 
clairvoyant  and  clairaudient,  does  not  in  himself 
possess  the  attributes  which  alone  enable  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  to  assume  material  form.  What  these 
subtle  attributes  may  be  is  at  present  unknown  both  to 
us  and  to  you.  And  it  is  in  this  field  of  experimental 
research  that  my  own  chosen  work  at  present  lies.  I 
have  observed  that  certain  '  conditions '  are  neces- 
sary to  make  materialisation  possible.  I  have  also 
observed  that  Mrs.  Tomson  possesses  in  herself  all 
those  '  conditions  '  in  a  varying  degree  ;  and  further- 
more I  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
certain  of  those  necessary  conditions  are  to  be  found 
distributed  in  different  degrees  of  different  elements 
among  a  number  of  persons  who,  when  assembled 
together,  by  each  supplying  some  needful  attribute 
would  collectively  form  first  that  battery  or  condition 
which  is  found  in  Mrs.  Tomson  herself  alone. 

"  For  the  full  development  and  natural  working  of 
this  mysterious  and  precious  faculty,  the  perfect,  the 
essential  atmosphere,  is  sympathy.  Scepticism,  which 
is  so  often  but  another  name  for  antagonistic  disbelief, 
will  ever  be  fatal. 

"  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  if  scepticism,  repre- 
senting the  north-east  wind  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  scientific    investigation,'    were  diluted    with  a    suffi- 
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ciency  of  the  necessary  sympathetic  sunshine,  we 
might  obtain  a  moderate  working  atrn  «pbere  for  con- 
ducting experiments  on  behalf  ol 

"With   this  in   view   my   feDow-work 

junr.,  Julia,  ( iurney  and  Otb  .   to  co- 

operate   with    .Mr.    Stead.       I  .    held 

at  Mr.  Stead's  town  DOU  rhat  (on 

looking  back  upon  it)  I   ma 
what   amateurish   character.       -  |    conditions' 

irefully  arranged,  and  as  a   matter  of  Fact   the 
results  of  the  sitting  were  to  us  intent*  ly  sati  I 
oly  and  critically,  nay  i  . 

myself  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the 
primary  conditions  abtolutel)  >r  materialisa- 

tion. 1  saw  the  .  aus<  s  ol  apparent  and  partial  failure, 
and  I  may  say  tiiat  1  think  I  *  learly  ;  leading 

lines  on  which  complete  success  will  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

briefly  summarise— the  first  sitting,  then,  was 
from  our  point  of  view  extraordinarily  good.  Were  I 
now  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  physical  materialisa- 
tion it  would  be  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses,     but  Mrs.  Tom  ttable  condition  of 

emotional  excitement  before  the  commencement  of 
:    ndered    her,  as  you  know,  quite  unequal 
to  the  long-sustained  strain.  It  is  urn.  rmeto 

minutely  recapitulate  the  tests.     In  accordance  with 

i  earnestly  expressed  desire,  Mr.  Stead  asked 
that  any  manifestation  which  might  take  place  should 
accordance  with  the  Divine  Will. 

the  subdued  light  1  lamp,  and  to  the 

ple.i~.mt  .c  i  ompaniment  of  musii ,  we  una 

imili  <;  lW  the 

I   upon    the   small   <  m  ie  of   sitters   when 

'  apport  (a  [uet  of  various  kinds  of 

but  the  production  of 
apports — the  mere  playthings 

the  tnd  we  hi 

"  In    spite    of    t  ,i  •    ,,| 

i  that  a  number  el  our  spin; 
able   to   l-su 

as  m  '  the  airy  fal  Da  demoosti 

id  gesture  that  i 

-lid,  and  tan 

A 

of  the    forms  thus    materialised  was    rj 
Willie,  who  pa  ember,  mo;     I 

lace  quite  distinctly  at  the  pari 

■ 
When   I   went  forward   Mrs.   Tomson  fell  out  ol   the 


cabinet.      Writing    with    my    hand,   Willie    wrote    the 
•  ••  ess    in    which    he    had 
taken  part 

and  the  medium  th.  re  is  an  aura  which  is 
much  i  than  that  which  surrounds  you.     It 

emanates    from    h  much  as  the    small   veins 

emanate  from  the  arteries,  and  from  this  aura  is 
drawn  the  material  for  materialisation  and  for  trans- 
figuration. In  the  latter  case  the  spirit  friends  mould 
the  drapery  over  the  medium's  body,  using  it  as  a  kind 
r's  block, fil  a  mask  moi  :  sparent  over 

and  control  the  body.      It  is  trance  con- 
trol plus  the  fitting  over  the  medium  of  drapery  and  a 
semblance    of  the   |>erson  controlling.      For  this    the 
Medium's  own  aura  is  sufficient.      It  is  more  arduous 
when    the  full    process    of   materialisation    is  under- 
taken.     For  then   a   new   body  must  be  constructed. 
It   is   not  made  complete  in  all   its  parts,  th 
being  that  of  creating  a  recognisable  entity, 
is  no  need  to  elaborate  all  the  details  of  the  ii 
anatomy.     I  .1  was  only  conscious  of  a 

■  iid    bust.      My  arms     ••  mplcte  ;  for 

my  1-  gs  I  had  only  the  framework.     It  was  imj 

to  bav<  walked  out.  I  was  built  up  as  in  a  kind 
of  plaster  cast  around  my  spirit  body.  Of  course, 
my  spirit  body  was    there,  but  it  could  not  ha. 

id  bust.  They  were  :  uilding 
up  my  underpinnings.  I  should  have  felt  like  a  man 
in  armour.    Hut  I  could  use  my  voca  .  I  did 

For  the  full  materialisation  it  is 
ary  to  draw  from  other  auras  than  tliat  of  the 
medium.      The   spirit    artificers   use    the  aura   a 
mat-  rial  ;  t:  ■  and  condense  it,  and  mould  it 

at  will.    It  is  a  most  interesting   process.    Julia  hel[>ed. 
I  dul  not   put  my  hand  to  it,  but  reman 
I  should  say  that  the   medium   would  when 

1     was    built    up.    but    that   she  and    I    would   weigh 
together  more   than   the   medium    alone.    That  means 
that  the  balance  would   be  taken   from  the   sit: 
some  of  them.     Some   yield   much,    others    little   or 
none.    It  is  a  somewhat  risky  and   delicate   p; 

.  our  side  need  the  support  of  your  svtn- 
pathetic  thoughts.  If  we  have  that  there  is  almost 
no  hunt  to  what  w<    shall  be  able  to  do."] 

"  M  'SI.K1IM     (K 

nuary  15th      that  which  took 
ras,  from 
our     standpoint,    a     thousandfold      more     successful 
than  tin-  firsl  it  against  conditions  which  I 

soon  k«  The  room  was  a 

icy  incredulity,  mixed  withan  atmo- 
sphere of  sii;  ,  and,  in  son 
.u  tual    contempt.       but   for  our    absolute  determina- 

os  the  evidence  of 

luld  have  declined  to  allow 

I    recalled   with 

compunction   the   time    when,  had  I  been   present  in 

the  body,  my  own  mental  attitude  would  have  been 
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scarcely  less  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  I  lent  my 
lull  support  to  tne  proceedings.  Test  conditions  the 
'  most  rigorous  that  were  ever  imposed  upon  any 
unhappy  woman,  and  by  which  Mrs.  Tomson  was  so 
completely  '  depleted '  and  robbed  of  psychic  force 
that  every  one  of  the  twenty-five  sitters  had  to 
be  requested  to  separately  enter  the  cabinet 
in  order  to  contribute  if  possible  to  the  neces 
amount  of  power,  yet  did  not  prevent  the 
Eventual  production  of  some  small  apports  and 
the  appearance  of  several  beautiful  spirit-forms  clad 
iii  white  draperies.  All  the  apparitions  but  two 
were  transfigurations.  But  there  were  two  materialisa- 
tions, one  which  came  first  and  the  other  which  de- 
materialised  as  you  said.  In  truth,  the  success  was 
more  complete  than  I  could  have  believed  possible. 
For  the  conditions  in  the  seance  room  were,  for  us, 
equivalent  to  the  air  you  breathe  when  London  is 
enwrapped  in  fog.  Would  you  not  consider  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good,  clear  photograph,  taken  in  the 
midst  of  a  fog,  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  camera's 
power  to  see  than  even  the  best  '  snap-shot '  obtained 
on  a  sunny  day?  Clear  air  and  sunshine  give  you 
your  snap-shot  easily,  but  we  gave  you,  as  it  were,  a 
clear  photograph  even  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog  ! 
This  we  certainly  did.  And  it  is  little  to  the  credit 
of  those  of  my  scientific  fi  lends  who  were  present  that 
they  have  not  frankly  and  openly  said  so. 

"  Seance  number  three  (January  23rd),  which  to  my 
great  satisfaction  took  place  at  Mr.  Stead's  own  resi- 
dence, in  which  there  are  the  accumulated  beneficent 
influences  of  many  good  conditions,  was,  in  its  own  way, 
equally  a  tnun  ph.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  from 
our  point  of  view  this  '  threefold  experiment '  has 
been  lrom  first  to  last  successful.  It  has  proved  to 
many  on  this  side  that  materialisation  is  a  possibility, 
and  it  has  given  me  much  new  insight,  much  new 
information,  and  enabled  me  to  know,  without  any 
suspicion  of  doubt,  that  so  far  as  we  have  gone  we 
are  standing  upon  firm  ground.  As  the  time  for  the 
third  seance  drew  near  1  endeavoured  to  drive  home 
the  fact  so  persistently  and  cruelly — I  may  even  saj 
brutally — ignored,  that  the  medium — whose  sensitive, 
highly-strung  organisation  is  the  instrument  on  which 
we  play — must  be  guarded,  at  whatever  cost,  from 
emotional  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

'•  I  was  gratified  by  the  presence  of  Sir  Oliver  I 
at  the  third  statue.  It  satisfies  me  to  know  that 
there  is  a  united  agreement  that  the  test  conditions 
were  rigid  (having  been  drawn  up  by  a  small  com- 
mittee of  keen  investigators),  that  the  conditions 
were  considered  before  the  seance  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  complied  with,  that  apports,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  handful  of  different  kind.-,  of  flowers,  were 
produced,  and  that  a  number  of  forms  a] 
successively  from  the  cabinet,  some  of  which  were 
complete  materialisations,  others  transfigurations  of 
the  medium  herself." 

The  Myers'  report  ends  here.     I  add  an  extract 


from  what  Mr.  Myers  wrote  before  the  seance- 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  prelimi- 
naries of  a  nature  likely  to  disturb  the  sensitive 
equilibrium  of  the  medium.  The  more  I  ponder 
over  the  former   occasion    the   mo:  1    that 

anything  at  all  was  achieved.      I   will  briefly   recount 
•■ntial    conditions.       1.   Sympathy.       2.  Calm, 
scientific,  deliberate-  observation,  for  the  truth 
(not  insolent  incredulity  under   that  nan. 

■  nhcr    in   medium   or   - 

4.  The  benediction  of  God,  asked  in  earnest  suppli- 
cation, that  all  may  be  in  accordance  with   His  will 

5.  No  discussion  of  any  kind   to   take    place    in  the 

iium.      All  arrangements,  down  to 
tallest  detail,  completed    in   goud   time    I 
hand,    so   that    Mr.  Stead  may    take  a    few   minutes' 
complete  re>t  before  the  seance  begins  (this  is  impor- 
tant).    6.  Subdued  light,  as  before.     T! 
conditions      General    details    1    leave    to    you:- 
With  care  I  anticipate  very  good  results.'1    The  circle, 
small  though  it  was  (eleven  were  present),  was  larger 
than    I    liked,  and    1    here    take  this    opportunity  of 
saying  that  any   future  seance  at  which  I  may  see  my 
way  to  assist  must  be  strictly  limited  to  six  persons. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  different  conclusions 
which  were  afterwards  drawn  by  the  hitters  at  these 
various    seances.       As    I    have     elsewhere     obs 
let   facts    speak  for    them  seizes.     Get    a    few    reliable 
witnesses,  sympathetic,  level-headed  persons  who  can 
agree  exactly  upon  what  they  do  hear  an 
who  may  be  depended  upon  to  adhere  to  their  own 
statements    afterwards,   and  never  mind  about  'con- 
clusions,' than  which  nothing  is  more  fallible  !  " 

ich  for  the  autoscript.     Of  course,  it  may  not 
be  Mr.  Myers  who  wrote  the  foregoing   report,  and  it 
may  not  have  been  my  son  who  explained  how 
all  done.      But    I    saw    my  son's  fate   and    heard    his 
voice,  and  so  did  the  only  other  sitter,  who  sat 
opposite  the  opening.     His  automatic  writing  not  only 
came   through  me,  but  also   through  the  same  triend 
through  whom  he  has  < 
since  he  passed  over.     Having  therefore  tin 
my  own    senses  confirmed  by  the  auto  writing  of  my 
son  and  Mr.  Myers,  I  naturally  have  come  to  the  only 
-.. elusion,  viz.,  that  whatever  the  Tomsons 
may  do   on    the    music-hall    stage,   they   do   : 
psychic    powers   which   on  occasion   can    be    l 
produce   phenomena  under  conditions  so 

ide  any  possibility 

td,  trick,  or   collusion.      Those  who    reject  "this 

conclusion    admit    thai  *'  the 

.al     purposes    the 
romsons  no  doul  I  ge's  uncom- 

n  of  any  supernormal  hypothesis, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  his  frank  admission  that  he 
cannot  explain  how  it  is  done.  For  clever  trickery 
s|>ells  wealth,  and  Spiritualism  spells  ruin.  There- 
ie  romsons  neither  claim  nor  disclaim  any- 
thing.    But  the  facts  are  as  above  stated. 
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A    FARCICAL-TRAGICAL    SATIRE    ON    JINGOISM. 


I.— DECADENTS    LAUGHING    AT 
DECAD1  ' 

IT  •    a  long  tin,  has  bo  n  pot  on 

the    English   stage   whii      ai  »uses  such  a 
trai  with    which    I 

witnessed  "An   Englishman's  Wyndhara's 

Theatre   last   month.      The    theme    is   one  that   is 

ibility  of  the 
landing  of  a  foreign  foe  on  English  soil  is  a  thing 
which  should   provoke  in  ev<  h   mind  the 

liveliest  reaction  of  indignation  and  of  shame.  But 
when  'ins  t: 

the  "  Englishman's  Home "  wt  <  splode  with  laughter  I 
"An    Englishman  has  not  only  the  most 

of  all  them  i  an  exposition  of  the 

nee    of   a    nation,   the    downfall    of  the 
middles  lass,  which  for  generations  lias  !■• 
.as  die  main  I  rley's  Aunt " 

<lid   not  i  licit    more    uproarious  laughter.      We   have, 

therefoi  all  emotions,  th 

poignant    of   all    sirual  ed    up     with    the 

broad  farce  of  a  drew,  while   the   house 

its  sides  with  merriment  as  if  it  w 
of   yokels   laughing    at    the    antii  Jack 

Pudding.      As    l    sal    there    laughing  with   t] 
I    id'    as    if    I    loathed   mysell    foi    laughing,   and 
!  the  author  and  the  actors  and  everyone  con- 
personally  to  the  humiliation 
oi  laughing  where  the  mind  i  n  torn 

by  the  passion  o(  pity,  <>i  horror,  and  of  remorse.  Talk 
of  the  wretch  who  could  peep  and  botanise  upon 
his  mother's  pave  '   I  t  It  that  while  the  whole  theatre 

.  with  laugh) 
carouse  ovei  I  ur  country,  "  waking  "  a 

nation  already  dead  and  rott  n,  and  laughing  as  we 
did  so.      It    ■•  and  humiliation.     Thi 

dictment,  the  more  mordant  the  satire,  th 
<  rnel,  the  m  i  which 

it    invoked    and    evoked.      Wb 

s  ill  of 
the  banquetii  it   it  as 

l        .  nor  was   the  warning   of  the   <  i 

bter.      It    the    play    its. -it,   whirl) 

Ol     nation,  il  ion,    is 

sad,  the  reception  of  thai  pi 
merriment     whi<  h     it     evokes    from    th 
.  -  n  more   melancholy  signs  of  tl  ■ 
whii  b  we  all  havi 

It  m 
and  unpalatable  a    •  itire  with  trea< 
the  public  would  n<  vei  have 

all  the  main  thing  the  pill  down.     But  this 

pretext  will  not  avail  for  the  monstrous  attempt  that 
is  made  at  the  Lnd  of  the  pi  I  >v  the  whole 


!  the  moral  of  the  author.     It  is  simply  scan- 
[f   the  play  has  any  object  at  all  it  is   to 
that  the  i  h   leads  our 

youth  to  waste  all  their  spare  time  in  looking  at  foot- 
ball matches  and  smoking  <  ;  to  a 
terrible  i                                                         rthrow. 

From  that  point  of  view  everything  is  very  well  worked 
up  until  we  come  to  the  I  order 

the  play  a  happy  ending  the  management  have 
thrown  the  author's  wishes  to  the  wind,  and  have 
on  to  this  tragic  picture  of  national  doom  a 
triumphant  finish,  in  which  the  invaders  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  British  force  even  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  from    every    point   of   vi< 

happy    ending    is    simply    an    outrage   calculat 
minister  to  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  national  character 
which    the   author    satirises.      Indeed,    if  the   author, 
who,  it  is  und  an  officer  in  act:-. 

South  Africa,  were  to  witness  his  play  and  hear  the 
roars  of  laughter  with  which  it 

crowning  abomination    of  the   hap  .    it    is 

difficult  to  imagine  the  chagrin  and  indignation  which 
he  must  experience. 

II.— POINTS    GOOD    AND    B 

n's  "  Form,  litle- 
men,  form  !  "  did  much  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
Volunteers  who  were  mustered  in  their  thousan 

pel  an  anticipated  attack  from   France. 
"An  Englishman's  Home"  would  probably  do  the 
rritorial   Army  by  stimulating 
ition  of  our   people   as   to   the    p 
chances  of  a  raid  from  Germany. 

point  of  the  play  undoubtedly  is  the  scathing 
severity  of  its  delineation  of  the  young  man  of  the 

•  ;  ■  •     tS    ra- 

tion   which   has   grown   up  with   no  other  ideal   than 

"having  a  good  tunc''      1'hc  cult  of  \ 
has  become  univi  renuous  life  is  dis 

I  of  being  tl 
of     the    citi/cn    has    become    his     chief   occupation. 
Luxury  i  from  the  hi 

The    author    paints    with    unfalfc 
inker   that  of  our 

rid  makes  for  righteous- 

W  vndhan,  uld  probably  have  been  looted 

•  trough  the 
if  it  had   been  put  on  tl:  .  when 

n  the  top  of  the 
monument    in    Tl 

Britannia,"  on  Mai  his  patriotism, 

Vnything    and    everything 
which  :  !i>it  in  their  true  colours  the  music- 

hall  dt,  imed.      The  Daily  Mail 
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is  very  enthusiastic  about  "  An  Englishman's  Home  " 
to-day,  but  no  newspaper  has  done  more  to  create 
and  foster  the  growth  of  the  tribe  of  Geoffrey  and 
his  friends  than  the  Harmsworth  Press,  which  has 
made  great  fortunes  for  its  shareholders  by  pandering 
to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  national  character.  The 
play  is  also  good  in  that  it  reminds  us  how  entirely 
the  supremacy  of  our  tleet  has  succeeded  in  exorcising 
the  most  pestilent  of  all  the  scourges  which  have 
embittered  human  life.  We  laugh,  of  course,  at  the 
utter  inability  of  the  Browns  to  realise  that  their 
country  has  really  been  invaded,  and  the  utter  failure 
of  the  Volunteer  officers  to  grasp  the  situation.  But 
even  while  we  laugh  we  recognise  that  these  things 
prove  better  than  anything  else  how  inviolate  we 
have  been  kept  by  that  navy-guarded  bulwark  of 
the  silver  streak.  Our  people,  immune  from  invasion 
for  centuries,  have  ceased  to  occupy  their  imagina- 
tions with  the  grim  possibilities  of  war.  They  have 
ceased  to  regard  their  neighbours  as  persons  who  at  any 
given  moment  might  be  metamorphosed  into  pirates 
or  burglars.  The  foreigner  may  be  a  trade  rival,  an 
inconvenient  person,  but  he  has  long  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  potential  throat-cutter.  That  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  human  brother- 
hood. On  the  Continent  every  foreigner  is  a  potential 
murderer.  In  England  every  foreigner  is  a  potential 
brother,  and  it  is  because  that  ideal  of  brotherhood 
has  penetrated  our  country  that  our  Volunteers'  fingers 
are  all  thumbs,  and  no  one  knows  what  to  do  when 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  unanticipated  emergency 
of  a  foreign  raid.  Where  the  play  does  harm  is  that 
it  recognises  as  the  only  method  of  combatting  the 
national  dissatisfaction  and  slackness  of  our  youth 
the  incalculation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  militarism  into  the  veins  of 
our  people.  To  do  this  it  is  held  to  be  necessary  to 
destroy  the  potential  brother  idea  and  substitute  for 
it  the  potential  murderer  conception  of  the  foreigner 
in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  one  nation  which  is 
obviously  aimed  at  in  "  An  Englishman's  Home." 

Of  course,  the  nation  may  be  so  sunk  in  luxury  and 
sloth,  so  devoted  to  the  "  sport "  that  consists  in  looking 
on  at  games  and  cigarette  smoking  and  drinking,  that 
nothing  short  of  so  drastic  a  medicine  will  do  any 
good.  But  do  not  let  us  make  any  mistake.  It  is 
playing  with  hell-fire.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
medical  practice.  As  in  medicine  doctors  use  strych- 
nine, so  in  politics  it  may  be  necessary  to  combat  the 
national  decay  by  using  the  most  poisonous  remedies 
But  they  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
nation  to  subject  its  boys  and  girls  to  discipline  ami 
physical  drill. 

"An  Englishman's  Home"  is  useful  if  only  that  it 
drives  home  the  necessity  of  making  some  prm 
against  this  corroding  slackness  and  cult  oi  sensual 
enjoyment  which  is  eating  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  Some  measure  for  securing  disciplin 
physical  training  must  be  adopted,  but  whatever  is 
done  ought   to   be  applicable   to  both  sexes.      Eor 


so   long   as    women    are   excluded,  national 

r    movements,    however   they  may 
mask  themselves  under  a  plea  of  wishing  to  improve 
the  physical  and  moral  training  of  the  people,  are  in 
reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  efforts  to  pan< 
that  bellicoa  our  people,  which  net 

be  curbed  rather  than  stimulated. 

111.     Hi:  OF    THE    PLAY. 

story  of  "An   Englishman's   Home" 
simple.     The  play  takes  place   in   the   drawing 
of  an  Essex  villa.     It  begins  on  Christmas  Bai>r 
day  and  ends  the  next  day.      There  is  no  chaj 
scenery  during  the  three  acts.      Mr.  Brown,  a 
John  Bull  citizen,  with  smooth  shaven,  mutto:. 
whiskers,   who  abuses  the   Government   and   is   irate 
with   the   Post    Office   and   telegraphic    officia; 
have    tied    up    the    service    by    a    strike, 
covered  attempting  to  play  diabolo,  devoting 
pursuit  the    energies  which    in    business    hours    are 
devoted    to    the    amassing    of    wealth.       His      son 
Geoffrey    reads    aloud    for    the    edification    of    two- 
girls  and  a  smaller  brother  the  report  of  the  football 
matches,  which  supplied  apparently  .their  only  spiritual 
and  intellectual  pabulum.     Another  son  at  the  table 
laboriously  spends  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  put 
together  Limericks  for  some  newspaper  competition. 
Diabolo,  Limericks,  and  football — to  these  Mr.  Brown 
and    his  family  appear  to  be  totally  given   up.     The 
Bank   Holiday  is  foggy,  and   the  young  people  are 
distressed  at  the  thought   that   they  may  not   be  able 
to  see  a  football   match,      l'aul    Robinson,   who  has 
enlisted  in  the  Volunteers,  enters  on  his  way  to   ritle 
practice    at    the    targets.      He  is  duly   "guyed"    by 
Geoffrey,  who    indignantly  repudiates   the  charge  of 
being  unpatriotic  by   recounting    his   exploits  in  the 
heroic  orgy  of  Mafeking  night. 

The    house    is    entered    by    some    sok. 
invading  army  of  the  Empress  of  the  North.    Mr. 
becomes  furious,  and  orders  them  off  his  pretn: 

ssers  ;  finding  his  order  ignored,  he  sets  off  to  find 
a  policeman.  Geoffrey  is  made  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
fined in  the  kitchen  overnight.  Next  morning  we  see- 
the villa  as  headquarters  in  the  occupation  of  the 
invaders.  Everything  goes  on  with  the  utmost  method 
and  regularity.  Orderlies  come  in  and  re| 
where  is  order,  obedience,  discipline,  and 
Then  the  invaders  evacuate  the  villa,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  Volunteers  under  Captain  Finch. 
lb-  is  slightly  deaf,  and  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
what  he  lias  to  do  or  !.  ODtrast 

D    the    fumbling     ineffi  int    ol     disci- 

pline, and  general  slovenly  incapacity  of  the  British 
Volunteer,  and  the  automatic  regularity,  dignity 
and  discipline  of  the  man-slaying  machine  of  the 
invader,  is  very  striking,  and  would  be  none  the  less 
effective  if  it  were  not  made  so  ludicrous  that  the 
theatre  is  kept  in  a  i  of  peals  of  laughter,  at 

what,  indeed,  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  The  house  is 
then  attacked  by  the  advancing  enemy,  and  Geoffrey, 
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the  typical  decadent,  is  shot  dead      1  ream 

and  burst,  setting  fire  to  the  house  .  -  huge 

n  the  walls;  one  falls  through  the  ceilhi 
lodging  the  plaster.     One  man  is  ihol  through   the 

ind  dies  after  being  attended  to  in  vain  by 
a   field  doctor  who  has 
nor  medicine. 

r  it  is  wrv  vivid,  and  I  |  only 

who  have    lived    in    t 
provinces  during  w.ir.     It  is  one  eminentl 
to  fill  the  mind  with  pity  and  horror,  hut   |1 

e,  and  unno  essarily  so  in  tl  by  the 

introduction  of  the  Limerick  poet  with  his  loofah  and 
soap-bag  and  his  insufferable  insolence  The  Volun- 
teers, having  held  back  I  Fora  time,  an-  now 

I    to   retire.     They  do  so.     Mr.    Brown,   the 
•or  of  the  house,  upbraids  them  as  cowards, 

hat  they  shall  remain  to  defend   his  pr 
and  finding  that  all  his  adjurations  fall  Upt 

ires  that  he  will  remain  to  the  last.     They  ail 
him  alone  with  th( 

of  the  enemy  is  ever  drawii  I  ie  old  man 

rifle  on   the  ground,  seizes   it,  and   for  a  long 

■  master  the  intri.  acy  of  the  I 

■  lie  jams   in  the   Cartridge,  tires   at 

the  advancing  forces,  auA  lias  the-  same  trouble  in 

At  last  lie    su.  I 

and  fires  again,  killing,  he  believes,  at 
Ivancing  tr. i 
In  another  moment  the  enemj  swarm  through  the 
doors,  windows,  and  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  and 
gallant  Mr.  l  iding  his  ho 

ind  ordert  I  to  be  shol  n  in  aims.     He  is 

i  with  dignity  to  meet  his  fate.     His  daughter 

returns,  ]«  .irns  t'u.it  h«  i  lather   is  a  prisoner,  1>< 

.  and  is  answered  by  a  volley  that  (ells 
With  heartrending  shriek 
tli.-  hi  '■  ''r   in 

command  takes  his  seat,  saying  it  is  a  pity,  hut  it 
■  !>••  helped. 

With  this  realistic  tOUCh  the  curtain  OUght    tO    have 

fallen.     But  the  acton  and  the  management  «' 

that  the  public  must  have  a  happy  ending,  with  the 

result  that  no  sooner  does  th< 

villa  than   the  notes  o!  and    - 

and  music,  i  ealing 

the    kt 

I 
in  at   th"  windows  and  cover  the  officer  with  their 

■id  the 

<  urt.iin  falls. 

Said  out  into  the 

corn.:  lerful  play,  is  it  • 

right  in  the  which 

Lord    i  I        war,  when 

d  "muddle  through  somehow."      But  if  t: 
means  anything,  it  means  that    we    .shall   not   always 
"  muddle  through,"  and    we   shall   not   "  get   there   all 
right,"  as  this  most  fatuous  ending  sug^ 


IV.    -\     \\llo\.\I.    SERVICE    ri.AY. 
Lord  Esber,  who  se<  ms  to  think   that  the  laughter 
•  I    nervous    horror   instead    of  the 
full  hlooded  guffaw  of  the   British   public  enjoying  a 
farce,   expi  'hat  the  play  would  be 

where  up  and  down  the  country.     Mr.  Da 
s,  about  to  send  out  several  tour- 
•  An    Englishman's  Home" 
out  the  provinces,  bul  es  all  applica- 

>r  amateur  performers. 
•  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  dramatic  evan- 
gelisation of  the  <  nintry  from  the   point 
national    danger   will  do  well    to    eommunicat 
Mi     B.  S.  1  irleigh  Stre.-r,  \S 

ton,  who  anticipated  Wyndhai  by  bringing 

out    at    Warrington    on    the     23rd  ■  .tional 

.  audience    of  eight   h 
working  men. 

Mr.    rownroe,  writing  to  me  on  January  rath,  thud 

;ns  the  aim  of  his  play  :  — 
Tin:  wr'einc;  of  the  play  wis  stimulated   and  helpe<i   by  thr 

relating   •  v  10    national 

ive  tri.-'l  1.)  make  both  words  and   ac'.i' 
natural  as  possible,  though  occasionally  through 
.iima. 
Oor  character  shows  the  types  we  wish  to  affect  by 
training.     The  doctrinaire  M 

iriat.      The 
cirls  roll  band  1  -  '■  '  action,  not  in 

in   the  situati 

foreign    nations.    Our   aim   is  not 
■in  to  show  up  the  present  national 
apathy  to  home  w:. 

mean.     I  hope  the  play  w i 
I  have  written  a  good  deal  in  the  last   years,  as  my 
kn  \v,  ci  drama, 

and  only  last   yeai  1  expressly  urged  the  imp 
,  f  using  tii  al   pro* 

Is  in  the  North,  it  seen 
an    adaptation 

■ 
this  with  great  '      Englishman's   Home" 

and    Mr.  Townroe's  1  ffort   in   Lancashire  won: 
:    Roberts   and   his  friends   I 
list   discovered    the  weapon   |  to  their  own 
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.1  drill  and  rifle  practice  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  tirst  -aid   for  the  wo  I 

hundred   thousand   women    trained    to    shoot 

Jit    and     subject     to    military   discipline    would 

probably    have     a     wrv    good     effect     upon     public 

opinion    at    home    even    if    it    produced    no    effect 

abroad. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us."-   I 


Lepracaun..] 

Old-Age   Pensions  in   Ireland. 
Thf   New   YEAR  :   "  May  you  live  long  to  enj   j 
THE  <  >i  I)    PEOPLl  :   "God   love  you— and   them   tha' 
tth-blow  of  tlie  rotten  ami  degradi 
of  this  country  lias  been  struck  by  the  '  I 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of   "Punch. 

The  New  Year's  Gift. 


Daily  Chroni 

Tax  Land  :  Not  Food. 

The  Landlord  :  "  What  I  want  is  Tariff  Reform  and  a  tax 
on  corn." 

Tohn  Bull  :  £i  And  what  I   want  is  I  icap  for 

the  people  and  put  a  tax  on  your  unearned  wealth." 


■ 


Messina- 
Queen   Helena  and  the  stricken  ones. 
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The    Review  of    Reviews. 


H  (ItmlHittr  (     . 

Double-Dealing  Arguments. 

Her,    what    you 
OOghl  to  tariff — a  little  tax  on  corn  and  meat,  ><>"  know  '.  ' 

Mk.  Geo&gi    Wtndham  (to  Townsman) :  "Mj  deai   Mr.  Townsman, 

mi  and  meat  will  make  them  cheaper,  for  everyone  will  want  to  sell  J 


The  Resplendent  Dawn. 
[Th< 

Indian    National   Co: 

With    one 
■  y  were  heartily  hailed  by  '.he  dele- 


AN    OBJECT     LESSON     FOR    "TARIFF    REFORMERS"     IN     THIS    COUNTRY. 


Doing  Business  under   Difficulties. 

Uncle,  I  bought  \  anyway." 

and  if  I  can  ever  ^cl  this  tariff  wall  removed  you'll  Iniy  your  entire  outfit  of 


Currknt    History   in   Caricature. 
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Pasquino.]  [Turi 

Down  on  Their  Luck. 

KAISER  Wilhelm  (to  the  little  Emperor  of  China)  :  "There's 

not  much  in  our  line  of  business  nowadays,  is  there  ?  " 


[Turin. 

William's  Latest. 
the  Others  :  "  v.  [t's  the  usual  thin"." 
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Uncle's  Visit  to   Berlin.  .,  ],js  way  to  c]aim  Protection 

Unclf  :  ■•  1     -  after  rant  a  bit  old!     Why,  certainly!    Guess 

lL.illy  cannot  ride  through  the  streets  with  >ou."  he's  my  father's  Old  Infant  !  " 
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11  Papagallo.}  [Bologna.    , 

A  Curious  Italian  View  of  the  New  Situation  in  Turkey. 

Some  of  the  sportsmen  in  the  race  (  Vustri  with  damaged 

cycies.     Miss  Turkey,    however,    is  following  the  path   of    progress,    attended    by 
England,  F ranee,  and  Russia. 


Peace  Between  U.S.A.   and  Japan. 


Vlk.\  [Berlin. 

The  Worry  About  Invasion. 
In   England    there  is  a  rumour  going  about  that 

a  German  army,    coming   from   the   interior  of    the 
forth,  is  being  concentrated  on  London. 


An  Egyptian  View  of  the  Liberation  of  Turkey. 
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HEALERS    AND    HEALING. 
FATHER    JOHN    OF    CRONSTADT    AND    THE    HEALERS    OF    LONDON. 
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walk  of  life  has  enjoyed  such  a  hich  degree  of  popularity  as 
belonged  to  John  Sergeieflf.  From  Riga  to  Vladivostock,  from 
Air.hangei  to  Sebastopol,  he  was  familiarly  known  and  e 
as  a  good  man,  and  in  some  places  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
divinity.  The  name  of  Father  John  was  a  household  word,  and 
was  a  sort  of  holy  invocation,  by  which  Heaven's  portals  might 
be  opened  and  blessings  showered  down  upon  mankind.  I  have 
known  this  remarkable  man  personally  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  have  met  him  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  amid 
shifting  conditions,  social  and  political,  and  have  be  n  always 
deeply  impressed  with  his  selflessness,  his  firm  faith  in  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  his  burning  desire  to  help  all  who 
suffered  in  soul  or  body. 

Writing  in  1891  Mr.'Dobson,  when  describing  the 
celebration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  Father 
John's  entry  into  the  Ministry,  said  : — 

To  those  who  believe  in  Father  John — and  their  name  is 
legion — the'  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  over.  Crowds  press 
round  him  whenever  he  leaves  his  humble  abode,  and  are  happy 
if  they  can  only  touch  the  hem  of  his  modest  garb.  Father 
John's  life  is  one  of  uninterrupted  and  self-sacrificing  charity 
and  Christian  administration  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
needy;  not,  however,  refusing  his  presence  and  prayers  to  the 
well-to-do  and  rich,  who  send  for  him  when  other  help  fails, 
and  never  in  vain,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Although 
enormous  sums  of  money  have  passed  through  his  hands  to  the 
Russian  poor  in  all  directions,  he  is  still  a  poor  man,  living  in  the 
humblest  possible  way.  Steamboats  and  trains  in  which  he  journeys 
to  and  fro  on  his  truly  Christian  work  are  besieged  with  such 
crowds  that  the  police  have  to  protect  him  from  their  pressure. 
The  festival  in  his  honour  at  Cronstadt,  an  island  most  difficult 
and  inconvenient  of  access  in  winter,  was  attended  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  who  made  their  wax 
the  ice  of  the  gulf  to  the  isolated  island,  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  other  places.  Thirty  priests  officiated  at  the  church  ser- 
vice on  the  occasion,  and  deputations  from  various  benevolent 
and  other  societies,  including  even  one  of  beggars,  presented 
the  reverend  Father  with  gifts  of  silver-bound  Bible-,  and  holy 
pictures. 

That  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  manner  of  man  he 
'was.  In  this  article  we  are  more  concerned  with  him 
as  a  Healer  than  as  a  philanthropist.  First,  let  us 
take  recorded  instances  of  healing,  and  then  let 
Father  John  explain  in  his  own  words  his  theory  of 
how  the  healing  was  effected.  I  quote  from  "  My 
Life  in  Christ"  extracts  from  the  diary  of  I 
John,  translated  by  F.  F.  Goulaeff  (Cassell.  1897). 
Its  full  title  is  "  Moments  of  Spiritual  Serenity  and 
Contemplation,  of  Reverent  Feeling,  of  Earnest  Self- 
Amendment,  and  of  Peace  in  God."  I  begin  with 
two  cases  described  by  M.  Goulaeff  in  the  preface: — 

Tn  the  pious  family  of  a  Prince  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses,  Father  John  entered  the  i< 
the  request  of  the  parents,  to  visit  their  daughter,  who  had  kept 
her  bed  for  four  months,  having  lost  the  use  of  her  feet,  lie 
prayed  with  all  those  present  for  her,  and  afterwards,  touching 
the  sick  girl,  he  said  to  her  :  "  believe,  and  rise  up  "  ;  and  she, 
believing,  rose  up,  walked  across  the  room,  and 
P.  ix. 

In  October,  1SS9.  in  Moscow,  in  the  family  of  a  certain   Mr. 

S ft',  two  children  fell  ill  with  diphtheria.      Notwithstanding 

the  measures  at  once  taken,  the  illness  developed  rapidly  and 
increased.  A  consultation  of  doctors  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  resort  to  tracheotomy.  One  can  imagine  the  despair 
of  the  children's  parents.  I  laving  lost  hope  in  human  aid,  they 
sent  a  tele-ram  to  Father  John  of  Cronstadt,  begging  for  his 
prayers.  The  Reverend  Father  received  this  telegram  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  when  he  was  performing  the  early  Litargy, 
and,  as  he  usually  does,  immediately  after  reading  the  telegram 
he  addressed  his  earnest  prayer  to  Cod.      Meanwhile,  what  was 


taking  place  in  Moscow  ?  It  had  been  "decided  to  perform  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy  at  two  o'clock  Vm  that  day,  but  already 
at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  (at  the  very  time  of  Father  John's  prayers 
in  Cronstadt,  some  500  miles  away)  the  doctor  remaining  on 
duty  noticed  an  improvement,  which  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
the  illness  had  previou-ly  developed.  The  doctors,  having 
assembled  at  the  appointed  time  of  nvo  o'clock  p.m.,  foui 
certain  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  children  that  tht 
operation  was  pronounced  unnecessary.  In  three  to  four  day-, 
both  children  completely  recovered.  —  P.  ix. 

The  next  cases  are  taken  from  Father  John's  own 
entries  in  his  Diary  : — 

rtain  per=on  who  was  sick  unto  death  from  inflammation 
of    the    bowels    for    nine    days    without    having    obtained    the 
slightest   relief  from   medical   aid.  as  soon  as  he  had  communi- 
cated of  the   Holy  Sacrament,  upon   the  morning  of  the  ninth 
day,  regained  his  health,  and   rose  from   hi 
the   evening  of  the  same  day.     He   received   the  Holj 
munion   with  firm   faith.      I    prayed  to   the  Lord  to  cure   him. 
"Lord,"   said    I,    "heal  Thy  servant  of   his    sickness.      II      is 
worthy,  therefore  grant  him  this.     He  loves  Thy  priests,  and 
sends  them  his  gifts."     I  also  prayed  for  him  in  churct. 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  at  the  Liturgy,  during  the  prayer  : 
Who  hast  given  us  grace  at  this  time   with  one  accord  to  make 
our  common  supplication  unto  Thee,"  and  before  the  most  Holy 
Mysteries    themselves.      I    prayed    in     the    following 
"  Lord,  our  life  !     It  is  as  easy  for  Thee  to  cure  every  malady  as 
it  is  for  me  to  think  of  healing.      It  is  as  easy  for  Thee  to  raise 
every  man  from  the  dead  as  it  is  for  me  to  think  of  thi 
bility    of  the   resurrection  from    the   dead.     Cure,    then,  Thy 
servant  Basil  of  his  cruel  malady,  and   do  not   let  him  die  ;  do 
not  let  his  wife  ami  children  be  given  up  to  weeping."     And  the 
Lord  graciously  heard,  and   had    mercy  upon  him,  although  he 
was  within  a  hair*s-breadth   of  death.     Glory  to  Thine   omni- 
potence and  mercy,  that  Thou,  O  Lord,  has  vouchsafed  to  hear 
me  !— P.  201. 

The  children,  Paul  and  Olga,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  in  accordance  with  mine  unworthy  prayer,  have  been 
cured  of  the  spirit  of  infirmity  by  which  they  were  attacked. 
In  the  case  of  the  child  Paul,  his  malady  passed  away  through 
sleep,  and  the  child  Oiga  became  quiet  in  spirit,  and  her  little 
face  grew  bright  instead  of  dark  and  troubled.  Nine  times  I 
went  to  pray  with  bold  trust,  hoping  my  trust  would  not 
be  shamed  ;  that   to  him   that  knotketh   it   would   be   •  : 

:i  on  account  of  my  importunity  God  would   fulfil  my 
;  that  if  the  unjust  judge  t   the  woman 

who  troubled  him,  then  still   more  the  Judge  of  all,  t; 
righteous  Judge,  would  satisfy  my  sinful  prayer  tor  the  i 
children  ;  that  He  would  consider  my  labour,  my  intei 
my   prayerful  words,  my   kneeling,    my   boldness,   my  trust   in 
Him.      And  the  Lord  (lid  so;    He  did   not  cover  me,  a  sinner, 
with  shame.     I  came  for  the  tenth  time  to  their  home,  and  the 
children  were  well.      I  gave  thanks  unto  the   I.  >rd  and  to  our 
most  speedy  Mediatrix. — P.  202. 

I  marvel    at    the  greatness   and    life-giving   properties  of  the 
rament.     An  old  woman  wh  1  was  -pi  ". 
who  had  lost  all  strength,  being 
the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  I  admi 
to  her,  began  to  re-cover  on  I  --.  began 

to  eat,  drink,  an  1  -peak,  whilst  before  this  she  was  almost  in  a 
state    of  unconsciousn  it,    and   could 

neither  eat  nor  drink  anything.  Glory  to  Thy  life-giving  and 
terrible  mysteries,  <>  Lord.  —  P.  292. 

The  most  picturesque  account  of  a  case  of  healing 
is  supplied  by  Dr.  Dillon  in  his  biography  of  Father 
John  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — 

mthenticated  stories  of  Father  John's 
activity  the  following  is  characteristic  :  In  the  village  of' 
Konchansk,   so  .    a   new    church    had    been    con- 

secrated, and  dinner  was  being  served  to  the  eminent  guests 
present  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Among  these  was 
Father  John,  who  that  day  looked  completely  run  down.      All 
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On  the  other  hind  he  approximated  to  the  methods 
of  the  Christian  Scientists  in  his  affirmation  of  the 
essentially  divine  character  of  man.     He  wrote  : — 

Remember  what  man  is.      He  is  the  image  of  God,  a  child  of 
God,  a  Christian,  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom,  a   me 
Christ.      We  must  therefore  esteem  every  man,   although  lie 
may  bear  in  his  soul  the  wounds  of  sins.     Do  nol 
to  diabolical  disturbances,  separations,  and  animosities.    I 
"  Everything  is — one."     Say  :  "  We  are — one." — P.  233. 

But  Father  John  was  as  the  antipodes  to  Mrs. 
Eddy  in  his  readiness  to  call  in  medical  aid.  He 
even  wrote  : — 

Those  commit  murder  who  will  not'  have  a  doctor  to  attend 
them  or  another  person  who  is  ill  and  requires  the  doctor's 
help.— P.  140. 

Father  John  came  very  near  the  Christian  Scientist 
despite  his  views  as  to  the  reality  of  sin,  devils,  and 
diseases  when  he  wrote  : — 

Everything,  except  true  love,  is  an  illusion.  If  a  friend 
behaves  coldly,  rudely,  spitefully,  insolently  to  you,  say  this  is 
an  illusion  of  the  enemy  ;  if  a  feeling  of  enmity,  arising  from 
your  friend's  coldness  and  insolence,  disturbs  you,  say  this  is  an 
illusion  of  mine  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  love  my  friend,  in 
spite  of  everything,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  evil  in  him,  which 
is  an  illusion  of  the  demon,  and  which  is  in  me  also.  — P.  232. 

If  Father  John  had  been  asked  how  he  healed,  he 
would  have  replied  that  he  did  not  heal ;  healing  was 
effected  by  God  and  by  the  use  of  His  Divinely 
appointed  means — prayer,  the  Sacraments,  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  and  the  use  of  icons  or  holy  pictures. 
His  philosophy  of  disease,  despite  the  passages  quoted 
above,  is  not  unlike  that  found  in  "  Science  and 
Health  "  :— 

As  God  is  life,  and  diseases  and  maladies  are  a  deviation  from 
life,  therefore  the  touch  alone  of  the  first  Source  of  Life  cures 
us  of  them.  This  is  why  the  Saviour,  Who  is  the  Life  of  all, 
cured  and  still  cures  men  by  His  touch  alone.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  change  in  any  contagious  objects — at  a  single  sign 
or  single  word  of  the  Creator  and  Founder  of  everything  they 
become  harmless  (air,  water,  plants,  and  animals). — P.  145. 

He  was  great  in  prayer  : — 

During  prayer  always  firmly  believe  and  remember  that  every 
thought  and  word  of  yours  may,  undoubtedly,  become  deeds. 
"For  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible."  "But  He  that 
joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit."  This  signifies  that  even 
your  words  shall  not  be  without  power.  "  All  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth." — P.  174. 

The  chief  thing  in  prayer  for  which  we  must  care  above  all 
is — lively,  clearsighted  faith  in  the  Lord  ;  represent  Ilim 
vividly  before  yourself  and  within  you— then  ask  ol 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost  whatever  you  desire  and  you  will 
obtain  it.  Ask  simply,  without  the  slightest  doubt — then  your 
God  will  be  everything  to  you,  accomplishing  in  an  instant  great 
and  wonderful  acts,  as  the  sign  o(  the  cross  accomplish, 
wonders. — P.  1 76. 

When  you  are  asked  to  pray  that  someone  may  he  saved  from 
bodily  death,  for  instance,  from  drowning,  from  death  through 
any  sickness,  from  lire,  or  from  any  other  disaster,  commend 
the  faith  of  those  who  ask  you  to  do  so,  and  say  in  yourself: 
Blessed  be  your  faith,  according  to  your  faith  may  the  Lord 
fulfill  my  unworthy,  feeble  power,  and  may  he  inci 
faith.— P.  177- 

When  praying,  I  firmly  believe  (1)  that  God  alone  is  and  fills 
everything,  and  that  He  is  therefore  at  my  right  hand  ;  (2)  that 
I  am  Ilis^image  ;  (3)  that  He  is  an  abyss  of  men  J  . 
every  mercy,  and  that  He  Himself  has  authorised  me  to  pray  to 
Him— P.   126. 

Fervent,  tearful  prayer  not  only  cleanses  from    sms,  but   also 


cures  bodily  infirmities  and  maladies;  it  renews  the  whole  of  a 
man's  being,  an  1  makes  bim,  so  to  say,  born  again  (I  speak 
• 

Faith   is  the    key   of  <  rod's  treasury.      She  dwells  in  simple, 
kind,    loving    hearts.      "All    things   are    possible    to  him   that 
believeth."    Faith  is  a  spiritual  mouth,  the  more  I 
the   greater   the  stream  by  which   the    In. 

ii  ;   let  this  mouth  freely  open,  a-  your  bodily  one  does  ;  do  not 
ht  your  lip,  be  compressed   by  'doubt  and'  an 
i   them   by  doubt   and    unbelief,   the   tr. 
blessings   will    be  closed   to  you.      The  more  openly,  thi 
heartily  you  believe  in  God's  omnipotence,  the  more  bountifully 
will  God's  heart  be  opened  to  you.     "What  things  si 
desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them  and  ye  shall 
have   them." — P.   157. 

I  conclude  these  extracts  by  quoting  Father  John's 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  after  some  miracle  of  healing 
had  been  performed  in  answer  to  his  prayers  : — 

Lord,  how  shall   I  glorify  Thee?     How  shall  I  praise  Thee 
for   Thy  power,  for  the  miracles  of  healing  by  means    of  Thy 
Holy  Mysteries,  manifested  upon  me  and  many  of  . 
to  whom   I,  an  unworthy    one,    have    administi  1 

eavenly,   life-giving    Mysteries   after    the    ^urament  of 
penitence  ?     They  confess  before  me  Thy  power,  Thy  g< 
loudly    proclaiming   to  all    that   Thou    hast  str.  I 
wonder-working  hand  over  them  and  raised  them   up   from  the 
bed  of  sickness,  from  their  death-bed,   when   no 
that  the\   would  live  ;  and   then,  after    the  communion    ■ 
life-giving  Body  and  Blood,  they  soon  revived,  were  healed,  and 
felt  upon  them  at  the  very  same  hour   and  day    ! 
Hand.      And    I,    Lord,   the    witness  of  Thy    deeds,    have    not 
hitherto  praised  Thee  in  the  hearing  of  all  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  faith  of  Thy  servants,  and  even  do   not    know  I 
when  to  praise  Thee,  for  every  day  I  am  occupied   w: 
kind   of  work.     Create  Thyself  a  name,    Lord, 
done  ;  glorify  Thyself,  Thy  name,  Thy  Mystepes. —  I'.  150. 

Father  John's  method,  therefore,  as  thus  dis] 
before  us  in  his  own  words,  was  to  prav. 
again  to  pray,  to  assert  the  essential  unity  of  t: 
of  man  with  the  Deity,  to  affirm  the  illusion  of  all  that 
is  not  lovely  and   ideal,  to   offer  an  uncompromising 
defiance  to  the  Devil  and  all  his  legions,  and 
loosen  the   incredulity,  doubt,  oppression,  and 

n  which  he  quaintly  says  are  the  teeth  which  the 
Devil  fastens  in  the  heart  of  man.  And  there  i>  this 
at  least  to  be  said  for  Father  John's  method  :  By  the 
unanimous  testimony   of  his  it    did 

many  mighty   works  of  healing  among  the   k 
folk. 

IF- A    HEALER    IX    LONDON. 

Father  John  is  dead,  and  Father  John  when  he 
lived  was  a  thousand  miles  away  from  London,  liut 
there  are  Healers  in  our  midst  who,  with  methods  of 
their  own,  produce  results  as  remarkable.  According 
to  Dr.  Schofield,  the  method  matters  little.  The 
secret  of  faith-healing  is  to  stimulate  the  unconscious 
mind,  to  rouse  the  vis  medicatrix  natura  into  action. 
ria  Institute  last  month: — 

This  power  is  stirred  into  curative  activity  by  agents  as  various 
OS  medical  instrument-,  -u,!i  as  thermometers,  by -bits  of  wood 
or  metal,   by  incantation,   by  charms,    by  witchcraft,    by  devil 

1 
of  Chicago,  by  kings,  visions  as  at  Lourdes, 

and  by  I  .tistian   Faith.      In   I 

itself  tb  .    provided    it   is   sufficiently 

powerful    to    excite    the    faith    of    the    individual,    but    in    the 
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MIRACLES    GALORE. 

Thus  Mr.  Rawson's  theory.  Now  the  question  is, 
how  does  it  work?  Upon  this  point  we  hav<-  Mr. 
Rawson's  own  evidence,  and  secondly  the  evidence 
of  those  persons  who  have  henefited  by  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Rawson's  knowledge.  Mr.  Rawson's  own  evi- 
dence is  so  astounding  that  I  hesitate  to  do  more  than 
merely  indicate  the  extent  of  its  range.  No  thau- 
maturgist  in  any  age,  no  magician,  no  saint  of  the 
Church  has  ever  been  credited  with  achieving  such 
marvellous  results  as  those  which  Mr.  Rawson  declares 
have  followed  the  faithful  application  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  S.  and  H.  If  you  ask  him,  there  is  nothing 
short  of  raising  from  the  dead  that  Mr.  Rawson  will 
not  tell  you  has  been  accomplished.  The  laws  of 
nature  have  been  suspended,  diseases  declared  abso- 
lutely incurable  have  been  cured,  diseases  apparently 
irremediable  have  been  averted ;  in  short,  if  I  were 
to  print  Mr.  Rawson's  own  narrative  as  to  his 
personal  experience  in  the  last  eight  years  the  reader 
would  be  inclined  to  declare  that  the  marvels  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  were  outdone. 

MAX    A    CISTERN    OF    DIVINE    FORCE. 

For  Mr.  Rawson  by  no  means  confines  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of 
the  body.  He  claims  that  it  is  possible  not  merely 
to  restore  sight,  but  to  retrieve  ruined  fortunes,  minister 
to  minds  diseased,  and  to  get  rid  of  sin.  All  this  is 
done,  not  by  wrestling  in  prayer  for  the  removal  of 
all  that  causes  sin  and  trouble  and  sorrow,  but  simply 
by  the  application  of  the  right  way  of  thinking  about 
God  and  His  relation  to  His  creatures.  After  pro- 
longed wrestling  with  Mr.  Rawson  I  arrived  at  the 
following  conception  of  the  theory  of  the  universe, 
which  he  bases  upon  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings. 
Every  human  being  is  created  in  the  image  ol 
perfect,  omniscient,  and  omnipotent,  holy,  healthy, 
and  entirely  free  from  all  the  troubles  and  worries 
of  this  mortal  world.  But  the  mortal  mind  of  man 
has  obscured  this  Divine  ideal  creature  by  a  multi- 
tude of  apparent  imperfections  which  have  been 
so  accreted  in  the  course  of  time  that  men  instead 
of  realising  their  original  Divine  perfec  t  state  imagine 
themselves  to  be  afflicted  with  sin,  sickness,  financial 
worries,  and  all  the  ills  which  curse  mankind. 

IDENTITY   OF    CREATOR    AND    CR]   \H   RE. 

To   get  rid  of  these  troubles  all  that  is  necessary 
is   to    realise  the  identity   of   the   creature  with  the 
Creator,   and   to    understand   that    there    is    no    evil, 
no  sin,  no  sorrow,  no  trouble  in  the  real  world,   but 
only    in    the    phantasmal    world    created    by    mortal 
mind,  which  is  unreal   as    a  nightmare, 
of  a  nightmare  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  wake 
up.     To  get  rid    of   all    the    troubles  and   inr 
tions  which  harass    mortals   all    that   is    1 
to  wake  up  to  a  realisation  that  you  are   a  child  of 
heaven,   partaker   of   the    essential   perfection   of  the 
Divine  nature.     When   you   have  done  so  you   have 


not  merely  been  freed  from  the  nightmare  yourself, 
but  you  acquire  the  faculty  of  freeing  other  people 
from  the  nightmares  which  render  their  life  hideous. 
Every  human  being  may  be  compared  to  a  water 
cistern  which  is  connected  by  a  continuous  supply 
with  the  great  main  of  Divine  power  which  per- 
meates the  universe.  In  the  familiar  Christian 
phrase,  each  of  us  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
From  the  cistern,  to  revert  to  our  homely  illustration, 
which  ought  to  be  full  to  the  brim  with  the  Divine 
power,  a  service  pipe  is  under  the  control. of  the 
individual.  In  order  to  supply  any  sufferer  with  the 
power  of  health  and  happiness  which  he  needs  all 
that  the  happy  owner  of  this  system  has  to  do  is  to 
turn  on  the  tap,  and  the  sufferer  is  at  once  able  to 
drink  and  live. 

"  TREATING." 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  peripatetic  cistern  full 
of  Divine  power  is  quaint,  but  Mr.  Rawson  applies 
this  power  of  helping  others  to  every  circumstance 
of  human  or  even  animal  life.  Going  through  the 
streets  you  see  an  unfortunate  cab  horse  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  You  turn  on  the  tap  of  right-thinking 
— that  is  to  say,  you  fill  your  mind  with  the  idea  of 
the  love  of  God  and  the  perfection  of  His  uni 
and  remind  yourself  that  there  is  no  such  thi 
a  fallen  cab  horse  in  the  ideal  world,  and  forthwith 
the  horse  springs  to  his  feet,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  beholders.  This  he  declares  he  has  seen  done 
at  least  a  dozen  times  passing  through  the  str< 
London.  It  is  unnecessary  even  to  stop  to  look  at 
the  cab  horse,  but  turn  on  the  tap  and  the  work  is 
done.  This  he  calls  "treating."'  In  a  railway  train 
you  meet  a  man  into  whose  eye  some  speck  of 
irritating  dust  has  lodged.  It  has  become  inflamed 
and  smarting  with  pain.  Without  saying  a  word  to 
the  man  you  "treat,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  tin- 
man discovers  to  his  surprise  that  hi-,  eyeball  is  no 
longer  smarting,  the  pain  has  disappeared,  and  that  he 

ained  Ins  Divine  inheritance  of  painles 
ence.     These  an-  hut  small  things,  but  they  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rawson  applies  the  principle. 

Mr.  Rawson  has  no   tolerance  for  the 
Father  John        1  .it,  who  recognises  that  pain 

and  trouble  and  ill-health  might  be  minisl 
to   the  soul.     They  are,  in   Mr.    Raw 
Everything  that  pn  n,  pain,  dise 

death  has  no  real  ind  must   be  banished. 

All  that  is  necessary  i->  to  turn  in  thought  to  God. 
1'he  last  enemy  to  he  banished  is  death.  Mr.  Rawson 
is  not  without  een  thi-  in  time  maybe  accom- 

plished.    I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  collect   and 
sift  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  benefited  by  Mr. 
in  cases  that  have  been  under 
1  vouch  for  the  fact  that  he  has  done 
a  >od,  and  has  achieved   a  suits  in  ra-^s  which 
tied  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  and  all  friends 
who  have  been  sought  to  relieve  sufferers  both  by  the 
mediation  of  the  medical  pharmacopeia  and  by  the 
donal  method  of  prayer. 
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records  of  the  past.  But  the  great  national  parts  are 
not  exhausted,  and  there  lies  before  us  in  South 
Africa  a  part  as  great  and  inspiring  as  any  which  any 
nation  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  play — if  we  are 
strong  enough  to  grasp  it.  And  the  problem  which 
this  century  will  have  to  solve  is  the  accomplishment 
of  the  inter-action  of  distinct  human  varieties  on  the 
largest  and  most  beneficent  lines,  making  for  the 
development  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  carried  out 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  modern  ideals  and 
modern  social  wants.  It  will  not  always  be  the 
European  who  forms  the  upper  layer,  but  in  its 
essentials  the  problem  will  be  everywhere  the  same. 

We  in  South  Africa  are  one  of  the  first  peoples  in 
the  modern  world,  and  under  the  new  moral  and 
material  conditions  of  civilisation  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  problem  in  its  acutest  form.  On 
our  power  to  solve  it  regally  and  heroically  depends 
our  greatness.  If  it  be  possible  for  us  out  of  our 
great  complex  body  of  humanity  (its  parts  possibly 
remaining  racially  distinct  for  centuries)  to  raise  up  a 
free,  intelligent,  harmonious  nation,  each  part  acting 
with  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  others,  then  we  shall 
have  played  a  part  as  great  as  that  of  any  nation  in 
the  world's  record.  And  as  we  to-day  turn  our  eyes 
towards  Greece  or  Rome  or  England  for  models  in 
those  things  wherein  they  have  excelled,  nations  in 
the  future,  whatever  their  dominant  class  may  be, 
will  be  compelled  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  us  and 
follow  our  lead,  saying,  "  Hers  was  the  first  and  true 
solution  of  the  problem." 

THE   SOUTH    AFRICAN    BLACKS. 

I  have  said  we  to-day  have  to  face  the  problem  in 
its  acutest  form  ;  but  we  have  also  exceptional 
advantages  for  solving  it. 

In  our  small,  to-day  dominant,  European  element 
we  have  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  virile 
of  the  Northern  races  ;  races  which,  at  least  for  them- 
selves, have  always  loved  freedom  and  justice  ;  in  our 
vast  Bantu  element  we  possess  one  of  the  finest  breeds 
of  the  African  stock.  A  grave  and  an  almost  fatal 
error  is  sometimes  made  when  persons  compare  our 
native  question  with  the  negro  question  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Not  only  is  the  South 
African  Bantu  (a  race  probahly  with  a  large  admix- 
ture of  Arab  blood  !)  as  distinct  from  the  W  est 
Coast  negro,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  American 
slave,  as  the  Norwegian  is  from  the  Spaniard,  but  he 
has  never  been  subjected  to  the  dissolving  and  de- 
socialising  ordeal  of  slavery.  We  find  him  in  the 
land  of  his  growth  with  all  the  instincts  of  the  free 
man  intact ;  with  all  the  instincts  of  loyalty  to  his 
race  and  its  chiefs  still  warm  in  his  heart ;  with  his 
social  instincts  almost  abnormally  developed  and  fully 
active  ;  we  have  only  with  wisdom  and  patient  justice 
slowly  to  transfer  them  to  our  own  larger  society — they 
are  there  !  Every  man  and  woman  who  has  studied  the 
Bantu  in  his  native  state  knows  that  the  proudest  of 
us  may  envy   many  of  the  social  virtues    which  the 


Bantu    displays.     We    have    a  great   material    here, 
wisely  handled. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN*    ASIATICS. 

In  our  small,  permanent,  and  largely  South  African 
born,  Asiatic  population,  we  have  a  section  of  people 
sober,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  rich  with  those 
deep  staying  powers  which  have  made  many  Asiatic 
peoples  so  persistent  and  often  dominant  in  the  past 
and  present.  Even  in  the  most  disorganised  element 
of  our  population,  often  without  definite  race  or 
social  traditions,  I  believe  that  careful  study  will  show 
it  to  compare  favourably,  and  often  most  favourably, 
with  analogous  classes  in  Europe  (and  I  speak  from 
a  wide  personal  knowledge  of  those  European 
classes). 

This  is  the  material  from  which  our  nation  must  be 
shaped ;  and  we,  the  small  and  for  the  moment 
absolutely  dominant  white  aristocrats,  on  whom  the 
main  weight  of  duty  of  social  reconstruction  rests, 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  it  is  what  it  is. 

IF,    IF,    IF ! 

If  by  entering  on  a  long  and  difficult  course  of 
strictly  just  and  humane  treatment,  as  between  man 
and  man,  we  can  bind  our  dark  races  to  us  through 
their  sense  of  justice  and  gratitude ;  if  we,  as  a 
dominant  class,  realise  that  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  the  health,  happiness,  intelligence,  and  content  of 
every  man  and  woman  born  within  its  borders  ;  if  we 
do  not  fail  to  realise  that  the  true  crown  of  honour  on 
the  head  of  a  dominant  class  is  that  it  leads  and 
teaches,  not  uses  and  crushes  ;  if,  as  the  years  pass, 
\ve  can  point  with  pride  to  our  native  peoples  as  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  most  free,  the  most  d 
to  the  welfare  of  its  native  land  of  all  African  races  ; 
if  our  labouring  class  can  in  the  end  be  made  to  com- 
pare favourably  with  that  of  all  other  countries  ;  and 
if  for  the  men  of  genius  or  capacity  who  are  born 
among  them  there  be  left  open  a  free  path  to  take 
their  share  in  the  higher  duties  of  life  and  citizenship, 
their  talents  expended  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  suppressed  to  become  its  subterraneous 
and  disruptive  forces ;  if  we  can  make  our  State  as 
dear  to  them,  as  the  matrix  in  which  they  rind  shelter 
for  healthy  life  and  development,  as  it  is  to  us  ;  then 
I  think  the  future  of  South  Africa  promises  gr< 
and  strength. 

if  not! 

But  if  we  fail  in  this  ? — If,  blinded  by  the  gain  of 
the  moment,  we  see  nothing  in  our  dark  man  but  a 
vast  engine  of  labour  ;  if  to  us  he  is  not  a  man,  but 
only  a  tool ;  if  dispossessed  entirely  of  the  land  for 
which  he  now  shows  that  rare  aptitude  for  ; 
proprietorship  for  the  lack  of  which  among  their 
many  great  nations  are  decaying  ;  if  we  force 
him  permanently  in  his  millions  into  the  locations  and 
compounds  and  slums  of  our  cities,  obtaining  his 
labour  cheaper,  but  to  lose  what  the  wealth  of  five 
Rands  could  not  return  to  us  :  if  uninstructed  in  the 
highest  forms  of  labour,  without  the  rights  of  citizen- 
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harmonise  them ;  he  will  understand  the  really 
colossal  difficulties  which  a  white  race  has  to  face  in 
dealing  with  a  labouring  class  which  is  severed  from 
it  by  colour  (difficulties  often  not  understood  by 
those  across  the  seas,  who  condemn  conduct  which 
they  themselves  would  probably  follow  if  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  same  difficulties)  ;  he  will  realise 
to  the  full  the  difficulties  the  dark  man  faces  when, 
his  old  ideals  and  order  of  life  suddenly  uprooted,  he 
is  thrown  face  to  face  with  a  foreign  civilisation  which 
he  must  grasp  and  rise  to  or  under  which  he  must 
sink ;  and  he  will  seek  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  help  him  bridge  the  transition  without  losing  his 
native  virtues.  At  all  costs  to  himself  he  will  persist 
in  holding  up  before  us  the  ideal  by  which  he  is 
himself  dominated— of  a  great  South  Africa,  in  which 
each  element  of  our  population,  while  maintaining  its 
own  individuality,  shall  subserve  the  interests  of 
others  as  well  as  its  own. 

ANOTHER    SIR    GEORGE    GREY  ! 

What  South  Africa  calls  for  to-day  is  no  hero  or 
saint  or  impossible  figment  of  the  mind— simply  for 
a  man  with  a  clear  head  and  a  large  heart,  organically 
incapable  of  self-seeking  or  racial  prejudices. 

We  have  all  known  men  of  this  type  in  private  life ; 


they  are  found  in  all  races  ;  the  list  of  the  Roman 
is  was  not  without  them  :  they  have  appeared 
in  the-  history  of  almost  every  people;  they  have  even 
trodden  our  South  African  earth  in  the  little  history 
of  our  past,  though  they  played  smaller  parts. 

The  name  of  one  man  will  suggest  itself  to  every- 
one.     Holding    the    somewhat    invidious,    d<  I 
power  of  an  English  Governor,  at  a  time  of  particular 
difficulty  he  bound   equally  the  heart  of  the  Boer,  the 
Bantu,  and  the  Englishman  to  him. 

The  States  and  territories  of  South  Africa  will 
ultimately  combine  in  some  form  of  Union  ;  it  is 
inevitable  ;  no  man  can  stay  it. 

If  among  those  things  which  fate  still  holds  hidden 
from  us  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  there  be  such  a 
man,  or  such  men,  loving  justice  and  freedom,  not 
only  for  themselves  or  their  own  race,  but  for  all 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  able  to  imbue  us  with 
their  own  larger  conception  of  the  national  life,  and 
lead  us  towards  it,  then  I  see  light  where  the  future 
of  South  Africa  rises  ;  if  not — we  shall  still  attain  to 
a  political  Unification  in  some  form  or  other,  but  it 
will  be  a  poor,  peddling  thing  when  we  have  it — 
perhaps  bloody.  QlivE  SCHREINER. 

De  Aar,  1908. 


Dinizulu's  Witnesses  for  the  Defence  :  Headmen  and  Indunas  photographed  in  Miss  Colenso's  Camp. 
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All  that  remained  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  in  Messina. 
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An  Encampment  in  the  Ruined  City  for  the  Homeless  Sufferers. 
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HIS  MAJESTY'S    MINISTERS. 

"  Auditor  Tantum,"  who  last  month  reckoned  up 
so  severely  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  addresses 
himself  in  the  February  Fortnightly  to  His  Majesty's 
Ministers.  They  are  not  feeble  like  their  opponents ; 
their  faults  spring  from  overweening  self-confidence, 
vitality  and  recklessness.  The  Cabinet  is  only  con- 
spicuously weak  in  the  Home  Office.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  is  declared  to  be  the  worst  Home  Secretary 
for  fifty  years.  Extreme  flaccidity,  lack  of  grip, 
inability  to  express  himself,  are  mentioned  as  his  chief 
faults. 

The  strongest  man  in  the  Cabinet  is  Mr.  Asquith. 
He  is  the  leader  of  his  party,  not  its  follower.  He 
is  always  well  ahead  in  his  judgments.  He  has 
enormously  strengthened  his  reputation  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian. Of  Sir  Edward  Grey  everyone  speaks 
well.  Mr.  Haldane  is  always  ready  to  assist  a 
colleague,  and  gets  little  help  in  return.  Although 
too  copious  he  is  indefatigable,  and  has  done  the 
work  no  one  else  could  have  done.  There  are  six 
Mr.  Lloyd  Georges.  But  as  a  Minister  in  the 
House  he  assumes  his  most  taking  manner  and  has 
an  engaging  style.     His  words  drop  plausibility. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  the  new  friend  of  the 
toiler,  the  aristocrat  turned  demagogue.  He  has 
mighty  ambitions  and  immense  capacity  ;  he  works 
like  a  tiger ;  and  he  has  not  only  shot  a  rhinoceros, 
he  has  assumed  its  hide.  John  Burns  remains  what 
he  was,  a  bony  fighter,  who  is  now  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Ministry  with  their  middle  class 
supporters  because  of  the  resolute  and  courageous 
stand  which  he  has  made  against  the  extreme  Radical 
and  Socialist  wings.  Mr.  Birrell's  name  has  come  to 
be  associated  continuously  with  failure.  Mr.  McKenna 
is  regarded  by  the  Radicals  as  a  lost  soul  because, 
as  First  Lord,  he  has  become  an  enthusiast  for 
the  superb  machine  of  which  he  has  supreme  con- 
trol, and  is  now  patriotically  jealous  of  its  perfection. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  is  a  typical  example  of  the  sound 
party  man  and  painstaking  administrator.  Mr.  Har- 
court  is  the  most  ornamental  figure  on  the  Treasury 
Bench. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  has  completely  outshone 
all  the  minor  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet.  He  is  already 
a  force  in  the  House,  and  one  of  the  most  .valuable 
men  in  the  Ministry.  Sir  Samuel  Evans  has  lucidity 
and  perfect  good  temper,  and  is  at  once  strong  and 
gracious.  In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Loreburn  is 
the  only  strong  man.  His  tact  is  perfect.  Lord 
Morley  is  probably  the  finest  intellect  in  the  Lords, 
but  he  confines  himself  to  his  own  Department.  Lord 
Carrington  is  the  soul  of  breezy  and  inconsequential 
good  humour.  Lord  Crewe  is  the  graceful  butterfly 
gyrating  on  its  pin. 

The  chess-playing  village  of  Strobeck,  near  Hal- 
berstadt,  Prussia,  is  described  in  the  World  To-Day 
by  a  series  of  pictures.  Chess  is  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  villagers,  who  have  attained  remarkable 
proficiency. 


THE  "PUNCH"  STAFF. 
ALAS  !  and  alas!  the  "Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilder- 
ness "  which  H.  W.  Lucy  has  been  allowing  us  to 
glance  at  in  Cornhill  have  come  to  an  end.  The 
concluding  passages  are  given  in  the  February 
number.  They  tell  of  his  experiences  as  "  Cross 
Bench"  in  the  Sunday  Observer,  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Strand  Magazine,  and  of  his  life  on  the  Punch 
staff.  He  announces  for  the  first  time  how  Mr.  Agnew, 
having  fallen  out  with  Burnand,  offered  Mr.  Lucy  the 
editorship  of  Punch.  Instead  of  accepting,  Mr.  Lucy 
brought  proprietor  and  editor  together,  and  has  been 
warmly  thanked  by  both. 

PHIL   MAY'S   GENEROSIl  V. 

Phil  May  Mr.  Lucy  describes  as  one  of  the  most 
generous  men  that  ever  breathed.  "  Whatever  was 
his  in  the  way  of  property  was  anybody  else's  who 
might  chance  to  pass  by  and  hold  out  his  hand."  A 
drawing  by  him,  however  casual,  made  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  drawn  a?  valuable  as  a  banknote.  If 
anyone  admired  it,  "  Take  it,  my  boy,"  was  his  swift 
response.  "  My  boy "  took  it  with  such  regularity 
as  to  threaten  depletion  of  the  artist's  portfolio. 
Mrs.  May  formed  a  business  habit  that  checked, 
though  it  never  stopped,  the  practice.  After  one  of 
his  informal  evenings  at  home,  at  which  some  who 
had  not  been  invited  frequently  turned  up,  Mrs.  May 
made  mental  notes  of  raids  on  the  portfolio.  The 
next  morning  she  either  wrote  to  or  called  upon  the 
connoisseur  with  a  polite  request  for  return  of  the 
sketch. 


ATHLETES  ON  SMOKING. 
The  Young  Man  has  collected  the  opinions  of  a 
number  ot  eminent  athletes  on  the  question,  Is 
smoking  injurious  ?  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  says  that  "  the 
crusade  against  cigarette  smoking  is  on  wrong  lines. 
What  the  crusade  ought  to  be  against  is  inhaling." 
G.  O.  Smith  and  Y.  J.  Woodward  are  of  opinion 
that  smoking  in  moderation  is  not  harmful.  Alfred 
Stirubb,  himself  a  tobacconist,  only  smokes  moder- 
ately, and  cuts  down  the  supply  to  almost  nothing 
during  training.  There  is  a  very  emphatic  array  of 
opinion  against  smoking.  Mr.  James  Braid  I 
is  a  non-smoker.  Mr.  S.  T.  Edge  (motorist)  has 
never  smoked.  He  regards  it  as  unnecessary,  and 
thinks  himself  better  without  it.  Walter  Winnans 
declares  that  nobody  can  get  the  best  work  out  of  his 
mind,  body,  or  nerves  who  absorbs  either  nicotine  or 
alcohol.  The  use  of  tobacco  he  ranks  with  the 
morphia  and  opium  habit.  Mi.  W.  S.  Buckmaster 
(polo)  thinks  that  cigarette  smoking  is  very  injurious 
to  athletes.  All  athletes  would  be  better,  in  fact,  if 
no  smoking  were  indulged  in  at  all.  J.  D.  G.  Edye 
(sculls  amateur  champion)  affirms  that  smoking  has 
a  very  injurious  effect  on  a  sculler's  nerves.  Sidney 
H.  Fry  (golf  and  billiards)  writes,  "Smoking,  more 
especially  cigarette  smoking,  is  bad,  and  in  time 
affects  the  nerves."'  K.  Cornwallis  (sprinter)  gives 
up  smoking  during  training. 
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THE  KAISER'S   "  ENGLANDEREI." 
'I'm.    Woman  at  home. 
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Be  strong  in  pain  ;  ile.-ire  not  that  which  is  unattainable  or 


-  ;  be  content   with 

men  as 

■ 

■ 

man,  and   1.. 
beautiful. 

much   from  earache,  which 
him   awake.     The   writer  al.so  quotes  the   following 
incident,  which  confirms  the  fanio  i  inter- 

in  connection  with  I 

■ 

mntry  in  thi~ 
The  writ-  r   says  that  the   Telegraph  in1 
hut  a  boyish   ebullition   of  temper.     "The 
boy"  still  lives  in  The  writ 

one    of   his    favourite    songs    is    "Oh,   li 
hand  I "  and  he  trolls  it  out  in  a  go 
He  knows  Sullivi  n 
When  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  sumn 
during  the    Kaiser,  th 

brougham,  turned,  the  handle  of  the  door,  juir 
and  took  his  pla  -  r  Arthur,  sit 

he  polished  up  the   han  lie  of  the 
The  writer  declares  that  nany  's 

amiable  Hausfrau  th 
are  pi)  :ribe  her.     On  the  contrary,  **  the 

iman,  and 
all  thai  ird  in  the  world  of  art  and  1<  I 


A   GERMAN   VIEW   OF   ENGLISH   PENSIONS. 
In     the     Economic    Review    Mi 

■ 
by  the  •■  rnment  I 

who  prefei 

■ 

the   insurance  hooks   has  in   I 
duced  a  most  ho- 
ot the 
why  under  the   German 
small  ■  ■  nen,  and  sh 

•    their 
which 
i  much  appreher  I 

that  it  will  disturb  the 
st  nation  in  the  le  con- 

:  — 
I 

ion  than   the 
.iple  of  above   sixty-five  years  of  i 
■  ince  principle  seems  tome  to  | 
be  much  more  -unable  for  the  provision  of  relief  in  the  case  of 
sickness  or  injury  by  accident. 
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MR.   WILBUR   WRIGHT   ON   AVIATION. 

The  London  Magazine  is  distinguished  for  a  paper 
contributed  by   Mr.    Wilbur    Wright   on   flying  from 

ondon  to  Manchester.  He  refers  to  the  Daily  Mail 
prize  of  ,£10,000  for  the  man  who  performs  this  feat, 
and  says  : — 

The  men  who  perform  exceptional   feats   with  piano 
setting  machines,   automobiles,   etc.,  are  never  the    ini 
The  inventor  is  always  more   interested  in  the   developn 
the  machine  than  in  contests  of  skill  or  daring. 

He  expects  that  the  winning  flyer  will  be  capable 
of  carrying  one  or  two  persons,  but  not  more.  Speed 
will  probably  range  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour. 

THE    SPEED    OF    BIRDS. 

Mr.  Wright  gives  information  that  probably  no  one 
before  him  has  been  equally  well  able  to  give,  of  the 
speed  of  birds  : — 

The  reputed  speeds  of  birds  are  almost  invariably  over- 
estimated. The  usual  speed  of  the  common  crow  is  not  greater 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour.  I  have  frequently  timed  thei 
over  a  measured  course  in  calm  air,  and  found  it  a  trifle  under  the 
speed  named.  The  wild  duck  is  probably  the  bird  which  flies 
at  the  greatest  speed  in  ordinary  flight  over  long  distances.  I 
have  frequently  timed  ducks,  but  I  have  never  found  the 
above  forty  miles  an  hour,  unless  assisted  by  the  wind 
driving  a  flyer,  I  have  often  noticed  birds  ahead  of  me,  but  the 
speed  of  the  machine  was  always  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
birds,  and  they  were  compelled  to  turn  aside  to  avoid  being  run 
down.  The  records  of  the  flights  of  homing  pigeons  sometimes 
show  speeds  of  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour,  but  in  such  cases 
the  birds  have  usually  floWn  with  the  wind.  Their  case  is  excep- 
tional, moreover,  because  they  over-exert  themselves  in  order  to 
reach  home  quickly. 

The  best  speeds  for  human  flight  will  probably  be  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  birds  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  average 
height  of  human  flight  will  also  be  greater  than  that  of  bit 

From  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  he  says,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  land  on  any  spot  within  a  radius  of  about  four 
miles,  within  an  area  of  about  fifty  square  miles. 

IIICH    II  [GHT   THE   SAFEST. 

Low  flight  is  accompanied  by  constant  danger.    1  [e 
expects  that  the  voyage  from  London  to  Man- 
will  be  made  at  the  height  of  a  thousand  or  m<  11 
In  early  days,  he  says,  sailors  feared  to  venture  far 
from  land,   just   as    aviators   do    to-day.      But, 
certain  limits  are  passed,  sailors  prefer  the  high  seas, 
and   aviators  will   prefer  the    higher   atmosphere   of 
heaven  for  long  flights.     He  believes   that  the  prize 
will  be  won,  but  will  cost  more   than  the  amount  of 
the  prize,  with  a  possible  toll   of   human    life.      Mr. 
S.  F.  Cody  agrees  with   Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  that  it  is 
easier  to  navigate  an  aeroplane  at  a  high  altitude  than 
at  a  low  one.     He  suggests  captive  balloons 
series   of  milestones   in"  the   air,  at  intervals  of  ten 
miles.     And,  equally  with  Mr.  Wright,  he  thinks  that 
high  speeds  are   undesirable   until    we    have   » 
greater  proficiency  in  the  art.  Another  writer  adds  ;  - 

At  present  it  would  take  about  ,£200  to  construct  a  reliable 
aerostat,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  most  likely 
be  on  sale  for  a  fourth  of  that  su:n  ;  and  with  added  experience 
'  will  come  a  properly  controlled  system  of  training,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  flying  will  cease  to  be  a  rarity. 


WHAT    IT   FEELS  LIKE  TO   FLY. 
Tin     fascinations    of    flying 
described   in  London  by  Mr    F.  11     Butler,  founder 
of  the    I  .K.    Aero    Club.      II  known 

onceivable  form  of  locomotion,  including 
hundred  and  twenty  free  balloo 
in  a  dirigible  balloon.     He  tells  how  he  fell 
Mr.  Wilbur  Wright   let   him  mount  the  aeropk 
is  : — 

words  can  only  convey  an  imperfect  impi 

like  to  fly.     B 
exquisite  sensation  <•!' 

which  are   unfi  I  you  with  aw 

but  flying  is  a  thing  apart. 

•  moment  you  seem  to  be  in  the 
of  unalloyed   joy,  and  the  next   you   are 
supreme  satisfaction  of  having  at   . 
over  the  air. 

an  hour,  the  prevailing  sensation  was 

Try  and  imagine  yourself  skimming  over  thi 

Mori;/..     The  clearness  of  tl. 

:  fie   lake,  while    the  thicks 
any  thought  of  danger.    This  simili 
earth. 

The  perfect  composure  of  Mr.  Wrig 
as  much  at  ease  as  though  I  had    been    flying  a;; 

flying  from  Paris  to   Loud  1 
monplace  reality. 

Another    equally    captivating    curve,    and    I    found   -.\ 
directing  our   i 

started.     The  engine  stopped,  the  planes  in  fironl   • 
with  consummate  skill,  and  we  began  to    \ 
earth.     The  - 

superbly  attuned  to  th<  5  ent  that  we 

ground   almost  free  from  am  :    halting.     It 

near  a-  n<>  matter  imperceptible. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR   POLITICIANS'  WIVES. 
wife  is  th<  theme  <a  an  intei 
paper  by  "Ignota"  in  the   Woman  at  . 
savs  that  feminine  influence  was  nei 
the    electorate    as    at    the    present    tim 
presence  of  women  has  prob 
tioneering  m 
no    long 

drunkenness  they  once  were. 
of  leading  statesmen  and  politic  ians,  and  I 
lopment   in   the    political    edu 

leading  won: 

of  her  .: 

make    improm] 

attempt   to  render   this 

to"  tl>.- 

the   ot!.  ervative   party 

•   young  matrons   compelled    to   -peak  in 
public  '•',  and  how  to 

surmount   tha:  :-ens<;iy  trying  to  the 

and   diffident  of  social,  public,  or  philan- 

thropic interest  i>  ^iven  out  by  the  teacher,  and  after  five  or  ten 
minutes  rst  one  and  then 

■  t   the  "  pupils''  in  question  gets  up  and  does  the  be>t 
she  can,  in  front,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  a  far  more  critical,  not 

nirical,  audience  than  that  which  she  would  have  to 
confront  in  a  public  hall. 
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SURGERY    EXTRAORDINARY. 
In    McCliiHl    Mr.    I'..   J.    H-  ndl 

rful  work  that  is  being  carrii  d 
feller   Institute  by  l>r. 
unfold  marvels,  any  one  of  wl 

almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  th 
surgical   reconstruction   of  the-  hui  The 

writer  says  : — 
For  the  fust  time  In  dm 

e  Important  fad  thai  the  ...  Ini  ■■  of  <>tie  animal 
■  .  . 
period,  its  normal  ran  dons.     He  I 

rk   of  the   Institute,  they   are  undcr- 
r  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  definite  r. 

I  )r.  C  tudent  at  th 

nt    Lyons,  and  there   conceived   the   possibility  of 
utilising  healthy  ai  and  vessels  to  d 

•  tlx.sc  whi  d.     In  1905 

the  United  States,  and  became  as-. 
with  the  University       '         go.     In  roo6  he  joined 
Institute.      He   developed   a   new 
I  of  uniting  severed  arteries  and  veins,  simply 
by  stitching  them  I 
and  v.  ry  fine  silk.     He  Mas  th 

f    a    man    at   a    short  distance  from  the 
heart,  and  I  r again: — 

animal  .  :t<-'b'  no 

ring  os  ana  th 

CAT. 

1  nly  so,  bat  1  >i   I  that  under 

ible  cirenn 

veins. 
The  in  ( that 

while  we   need    all    the   art-r 

'  them  to  repair  anothi  r  part,  the 
'•  is  filled  with  superr] 
find  in  our  own 

■A  has 

1 

taken   from    a    ni 

the   arteries 
of  a  rabbit  and  a 

IUi  MH. 

The  supply  of  living  arteries  to  take  the  place  of 


mis-   problem.      Hut   not 
of  solution.     The  writer  says :  — 

•  kidneys  and  hearts,    ( 
itated, 
■Ad  that    [f  ■    I  hey  could  tx 

actions. 
■ 

m  thirty 
Carrel  himself 

ry  with  the  aorta  of  I 

in.     In  a  few 
tog,  one 
er  of  100. 

■ 

markable  rep 

ierible 
: 
more  than  a  month,  when 
in   an   animal,    imm< 

;>■.       Nature   thus    . 
-the  lapse    I 

vitality  of  : 

la-y  cao 
■    . 
IN    I  COLD   STOY 

ms  will    prevent    putri  \  itolysis,   or 

self-digestion,  is  at  present  only  prevented  by  . 
cold  in  the  The  arteries  there  live  in  a 

condition  of  suspended  animation  : — 

1  >ry  r 

taken 

kc  up  the   tl 

:    from    a   man 
rved  in 
tain. 

What  the  future  these  facts  open  to  us  J 

torium,   as    at     present    used,   would    be 
te   of    valuable    human 
material,  and  would  onlj  r  the  refuse  ro 

nnot  be  turned  to  unt  in  the  living, 

ansformed    into  a  cold 
all    the   healthy    parts 
•.!y  dead. 

an: 
method  ol    transfusion   has  more 

useful  1  t  suture  be- 

and   the 
Di    l     nrel  1 

ry  from 
■ 

extraordinary    experiments 

ted  with  tl 

I  taken  so  that 

.  on  the  brul  that  are 

uions   are  of  the 

ng  kind.     They  find  with  him  not 

a  really  comfortable  home  : — 

While  the  animal  I  lion   is  taken   tc 

j   sacrificed  in  the 

in  easeful   death. 

ifith  chloroform.     Had  it  1  in imal  colony  at  the 

it   would  1  death  or  been   suffocated 

.'icly  at  the  public  pound. 
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THE  INSIDE  TRACK   OF   AUSTRIAN   POLICY. 

In  » ...v^o  1  ing  Revelations. 
A  writer  signing  himself  "  Vicli,"  writing  "  The 
Real  History  of  the  Near  Eastern  Crisis"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  gives  us  an  illuminating  glimpse 
as  to  why  Baron  D'Aehrenthal  and  the  Emperor-King 
plunged  so  unexpectedly  into  the  Bosnian  imbr< 

WHAT    BARON    D'AEHRENTHAL    PROPOSED. 

The  Austrian  scheme  was  to  negotiate  with  Turkey 
for  the  complete  cession  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina, so  as  to  have  the  two  provinces  added  to  the 
Empire-Kingdom  as  a  present  to  Francis  Joseph  on 
December  2nd.  Everything  was  to  be  arranged  decently 
and  in  order.  The  consent  of  the  Powers  was  to  be 
secured  and  the  transformation  was  to  take  place 
.amid  universal  congratulations.  It  was  necess  try  to 
annex  the  provinces,  because  if  their  status  had  been 
left  as  it  was  the  Bosnians  would  have  demanded  to 
be  restored  to  a  regenerated  and  constitutional 
Turkey. 

HOW   THE    PRETTY    GAME   WAS   SPOILED. 

Austria  had  Russia  fast  by  secret  conventions, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  protest. 
Germany  promised  her  support.  She  could  count  on 
Italy.  England  and  France  could  not  stand  out. 
Servia,  however,  manifested  the  most  violent  anti- 
pathy to  the  annexation.  To  hold  Servia  in  check  a 
military  convention  was  entered  into  with  Prince 
Ferdinand  by  which  the  Bulgarians  were  to  be 
supported  in  declaring  their  independence  after 
December  on  condition  that  they  would  attack  Servia 
if  the  Servians  gave  the  Austrians  trouble.  The  pretty 
game  was  spoiled  by  the  precipitancy  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, who  no  sooner  concluded  his  bargain  with 
Austria  than  he  dished  the  Austrian  plans  by  hasten- 
ing to  Sofia  and  declaring  her  independence  on 
October  5th. 

WHY    BULGARIA    QUEERED    THE    PITCH. 

Prince  Ferdinand  appears  to  have  argued  that  as 
it  was  certain  Austria  would  annex  the  provinces 
.anyhow,  he  had  better  jump  in  ahead  of  her  with  his 
proclamation  of  independence,  otherwise  it  was 
possible  if  the  Powers  objected  to  Austria's  action 
Austria  might  herself  be  compelled  to  object  to 
Bulgaria's  taking  any  liberties  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Whereas  if  Bulgaria  plunged  first,  Austria 
would  be  compelled  to  follow  suit,  and  the  two 
infractions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  would  be  considered 
together.  Hence,  cynically  disregarding  his  Austrian 
ally's  convenience,  Prince  Ferdinand  forced  Baron 
D'Aehrenthal's  hand  by  declaring  himself  a  Tsar  two 
months  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  annexation. 

WHAT    KM, LOWED. 

Baron  D'Aehrenthal  had  to  annex  in  hot  haste, 
without  the  consent  of  Turkey  and  against  the  protests 
of  the  Powers.  Worse  still,  Bulgaria  calmly  declared 
that  as  she  might  have  to  resist  an  attack  by  Turkey 
she  could  not  undertake  to  keep  Servia  in  order.  To 
add  to  the  misfortunes  of  Baron   D'Aehrenthal,  the 


Turkish  boycott  was  organised,  and  he  had  at  last 
with  an  ill  grace  to  buy  off  the  Turks  by  a  money  p  ry- 
nient  and  other  concessions. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  and  it  supplies  a  hypothesis 
which  suffices  at  least  to  explain  what  has  hitherto 
been  inexplicable  in  Austrian  policy.  But  it  is 
obvious  Bulgaria  will  not  be  able  to  count  upon 
Austrian  support  in  the  present  crisis. 


THE     SCIENCE     OF     HAPPINESS. 
MORE    Maxims   BY   M.    FlNOT. 
M.  Ji  \n  FlNOT  contributes  another  chapter  of  his 
"Science  of  Happiness"  to  the  first  January  number 
of  La  R 

THE    HARMONIOUS    LIFE. 

Happiness,  says  M.  Finot,  is  the  child  of  our  will. 
Thought  subjugated  to  our  desire  to  be  happy  breathes 
on  the  grimaces  of  fortune  and  changes  them  into 
smiles. 

We   complain   of    the    shortness    of  life,    and    by 
stopping  to  consider  the  signs  of  it  make  th< 
more   intense.     Let  us    in    preference    consider   our 
happiness.     People    are  unhappy  because  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  happiness. 

The  harmonious  life  ought  to  embrace  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  The  past  contains  the 
treasures  of  life  that  has  been  lived.  By  remem- 
bering only  the  happy  moments,  we  increase  our 
hours  of  happiness.  The  future,  like  the  present,  is 
ours.  We  enjoy  it  in  imagination,  but  the  past,  which 
is  for  our  instruction,  is  also  a  source  of  pleasure. 

HOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN    LIFE. 

Gentleness  disarms  the  wicked,  and  makes  us  avoid 
anger  with  injustice  and  vengeance  in  its  train. 

Happiness  depends  on  the  extent  of  our  love. 
Love  and  kindness  illumine  and  warm  the  conscieni  e. 
N'o  one  can  deprive  us  of  the  enjoyment  which  the 
exer<  ise  of  good  feelings  procures  for  us. 

Life  is  made  up  of  endeavour,    work,   actio:: 
retire  from  life  is   to    attract   death.      The    pretended 
rest  is  only  the   vegetation    of  the   body  and    of  the 
intelligence, 
prey  to  disease,  our  natural  enemy. 

Politeness    is  the   basis   of    success.       It    conquers 
everything  and  costs  nothing.     When  it  comes  from 
the  heart,  it  goes  to  the  heart.     Everything  gives  way 
nchanting  I 

1H  I-     FIRST    DUTY    01     MAN. 

ing  from  the  moral  domain  to  that  of  p: 
health,  M.  Finot  reminds  us  that  health  is  one  of  the 
fundamental   causes  of   happiness.     Healthy    people 

iate    things    in  a    healthy  manner.      They  are 
nearly  al\\a>  To  them   life  is  not  an  evii 

in  itself.  There  is  too  much  talk  of  social  hygiene, 
and  too  little  is  done  to  realise  it  in  life.  To  reform 
the  morals  of  humanity  we  should  begin  by  a  reform 
Of  physical  health.  The  muscles  as  well  as  the  brain 
require  exercise.  The  first  duty  of  man  is  to  respect 
his  health. 


i^o 
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SIR   FREDERICK   TREVES. 

The  Sue  i  ssi  m    M  ■■  l'i  it. 

U'n  i  ii  i»  < , 
in   the  Pall  Mall  M 
his  life-work  in  peai  i  and  in 
and  an  intimate  friend 
can  speak  with  a 

all-round  m 
advise  on  the  sailing  of  a  6shing  smack  as  well  as  on 
a  delica 

his  dry,  terse  humour,  Ins  inability  !■>  do  th< 
ordinary  thing    in   a   innvciiti-in.il  way,   his  conver- 
sational  and 

iii.it  Sii  ia  .1  in  m  who  has  made  t!.' 

• 

that  "  Work  spells  He  had  his  own  way  to 

make,  without  any  financial  ba 

His    WORKING    DAY. 

indent  enough  to  take  a  house  in  Wim- 

the  haunt  (■•  I  in  the  profi 

I 

ner  and 

" 

ind  the 

■ 

till  '     H"I  II.  \V     IN      I 

l  '•   Gi     ■  pie  fact  winch  explains 

I  :  — 

il.lr  to 

)   throw 
months 


known  an 
out,   lie  might  have  been   by  this  tin 

death  :— 

I 

HOW    ii  :     n:\iN-    his    : 

Ilu'    '  :•!    the 

I 

1  Ii-  • 

| 

Up  my  ! 

be  all 

ae.hu" 


A     !  R]  FORMER. 

Of  Iiis  influence,  Dr.  Grenfell  says: — 

e  advice  counts  more 
wi'h   hi  .  that    of  any  living  man,  a 

Ju.iblc    influence    in    a    thousand 
•    have   becon'K 
aid   have  altered  U* 
.   ,     i    ii 
•  ■  ■  ■  . 

i   :    ■,   :   ■    .-. 


THE  COMMISSION   ON   ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 
Thk  appointment  of  the  Royal   Commissi 
luments,  says  the  , 
February,   ha  tion  than  Irom  its 

vital  int.  rot  it  desi  rves.  The  official  world 
last  arisen  from  its  torpor  on  a  question 
reaching  importance,  and  has  done  something, 
is  its  way,  has  not  done  it  too  well     Th 

mmissionei 
They  are  only  Inquisitors,  not  AdminisO 

to  make  an  inventory  of  the  ancient  and 
historical   monuments   and   construction- 
with,    or    illustrative    of,    the   con:  ilture, 

tion,  and  conditions  of  life  of  th  • 

earliest  times    to   the  year   1700, 
and  to  specify  those  winch  seem  most  worthy   0 
tion. 

-'ion  arises  as  to  how  fartheComn. 
is  equipped,  in  numbers  and  p 
which  will    necessarily    extend    over    man. 
voluminous  and   patient  inquiries, 
official  representative 

I 
A  strong  complaint 
was  ni  tde  to   Mr.  Asquith,  that  the  :   Anti- 

rledj     Imol     1 
1  England,  was  not  specifically  repn 
.  flattering,  and   ui 
that    four    of    t 
appointed,  and  th 

Bui   0 

1  blunder,  the  outcome,  we  doubt  n 
1 
tii  it. 
\&  to  th  re  the  <         nissi  •      l 

irs  that  all  our  antiqui- 

se   that  if  ti.     I 

a    business-like 
red  foi 

and  the    nun 

1 

n  the  close  or  the  Roman 
j     occupation  onwards  to  1700. 
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"A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY." 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  in  the  Quarterly  / 
meets  the  common  complaint  that  there  are  no  great 
poets  today,  by  saying  that  even  the  praiser  of  the 
past  might  admit  that  Mr.  Bridges,  "  whose  modernity 
is  covered  with  classic  folds  by  his  grave  Miltonic 
mantle,"  is  a  great  poet.  It  may  be,  he  says,  that 
what  we  are  waiting  for  is  not  a  new  set  of  ports  but 
a  new  poetic  form.  And  in  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Dynasts" 
he  sees  the  flush  of  dawn,  the  forerunner  not  of  one 
day  only,  but  of  many  great  days  in  the  poetical  life 
of  the  English-speaking  race. 

THE    PROBLEM. 

The  problem  for  Mr.  Hardy  is  stated  thus : — 

A  strong  bent  of  patriotism,  traditional,  local,  personal,  had 
long  interested  him  in  "the  vast  international  tragedy"  of 
Napoleon's  career.  "The  provokingly  slight  regard  paid  to 
English  influence  and  action  throughout  the  struggle  ! 
Continental  writers  who  had  dealt  imaginatively  with  it,  seemed 
to  leave  room  for  a  new  handling  of  the  theme  which  should 
re-embody  the  features  of  this  influence  in  their  true  proportion." 
lie  determined  accordingly  to  set  out  the  story  of  this 
of  Peoples"  in  a  poem  of  gigantic  scale,  and  with  the  British 
nation  for  hero. 

THE    SOLUTION. 

To  solve  this  problem  the  epic  was  less  promising 
than  the  drama.  Having  decided  on  a  chronicle 
play,  Mr.  Hardy  needed  to  provide  for  it  a  theatre 
under  his  own  management,  and  to  fit  it  with  a  running 
commentary  : — 

His  solution  of  both  these  difficulties  is  a  simple  one,  so 
simple  that  it  has — for  those  who  look  back  upon  it — the  mevit- 
ableness  of  the  greatest  triumphs.  For  his  theatre  he  took  the 
reader's  mind  ;  for  the  commentary,  his  own  ;  add  some  ten 
years'  labour,  and  the  thing  is  done 

Mr.  Newbolt  proceeds  : — 

The  gigantic  proportions  of  the  work    m  ed   from 

the  fact  that  it  contains  130  scenes,  introduced  and  closed  with 
this  same  vivid  intensity  of  setting  ;  and  that  among  them  are 
numbered  nearly  twenty  of  the  greatest  battles  in  European 
history,  all  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another,  all  fully 
presented  to  sight  and  intellect  at  once,  with  their  outward 
features  and  underlying  significance. 

Mr.  Hardy's  play,  says  Mr.  Newbolt,  masters  both 
sense  and  feeling.  The  appeal  to  the  intellect  is 
made  by  the  Greek  chorus,  transformed  into  a  com- 
pany of  phantom  intelligences  bearing  the  nan 
the  Ancient  Spirit  of  the  Wars,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pities,  the  Spirits  Sinister  and  Ironic,  the  Spirit  of 
Rumour,  the  Shade  of  the  Earth,  Spirit-Messengers, 
and  Recording  Angels. 

THE    UNDERLYING    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  theory  underlying  the  play  is  that  "all  living 
things  are  but  clockwork,  set  in  motiun  by  a  main- 
spring beyond  their  knowledge  or  control.  They  do 
not  act  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  merely 
click  out  their  allotted  parts.-'  The  controlling  imma- 
nent will  is  at  the  same  time  both  active  and  uncon- 
scious, intelligent  and  motiveless.  But  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  at  last  consciousness  will  inform  the 
will  "  till  it  fashion  all  things  fair."  Mr.  Newbolt 
thinks  that  the  mere  system  of  theology  which  a  man 


of  genius  formulates  in  poetry  will  be  as  little 
considered  in  "The-  Dynasts  "  as  it  is  in  the  "  Para- 
lut  he  does  not  care  t<>  "  imagine  a  time 
when  Englishmen  will  not  read  'The  Dynasts'  with 
delight,  and  value  it  among  their   gi  sions." 

Mi.  Newbolt  concludes  : — 

All  true  history  Kpoiesis  ;  but  there  are  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  the  past  which  take  a   widei    1  for  a   more 

ing  and  more  memoi  prose  can  give 

them.     I  that  Mr.  Hard} 


MRS.     HUMPHRY     WARD'S     NEW     NOVEL. 
M 1;.  am'  Mrs.  Roosi  vi  ui  Ski  . 
In  a  new  novel,  <:  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  now  running 
as  a  serial  in  the  Pall  M  v  ,  Mrs.  Humphry 

Ward,    continuing  the    method    of  contemporaneous 
portraiture  which  stood  her  in  good  stead    in   "  The 
Marriage    of  William   Ashe,"    describes    a    ro 
at  the  White  House.     Her  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  is  worth  quoting  : — 

Washington,  at  this  time  of  the  « 
of  one  of  those  episodes — those  bri-:  in  the  human 

comedy — which  every  now  and  then  revive  among  us  an 
forgotten  belief  in  personality,  an  almost  forgotten  resp 

iteries  behind  it.  The  guests  streaming  through  the 
White  House  defiled  past  a  roan  who,  in  a  level  and  '. 
world,  appeared  to  his  generation  as  the  reincarnation  of  forces 
primitive,  over-mastering,  and  heroic.  An  honest  Odysseus  !  — 
toil-worn  and  storm-beaten,  yet  still  with  the  spirit  and  strength, 
the  many  devi  .   capable  like 

short  day  of  crushing  his  enemies,  upholding  his  friend-. 
ing  bis  house;  and  then,  with  the  heat  e:  vie  still 

upon  him,  with  its  gore,  so  to  speak,  still   upon  his  hai 
turning  his  mind,  without  a  pause  and  without 
things  intimate  and   soft   and  pure— the 
Penelope,  the  young  promise   of  b 
stood,  a  rugged  figure,  amid  the  cosmopolitan  c: 
the    modern   world   like    some  OO  not  truly 

of    it,     one     of    the     great    fighti  leers    of    man- 

kind,    with     a    laugh     that  .     blue 

eyes  that  seemed   top  .  and  a 

hand   ti  ••  ithdrew 

and  repelled.     This  one  man's  will  had  now,  for  son* 
made  the  pivot  on  whi  IOC  and 

rid  ;    and    here    one 
saw  him  in  drawing-i  ;ns  with. 

children. 

him   the   human  \\ 

lied  by  natuti 

and  deftest  moods,  a     :  though 

le   and    kind!, 
behind    i 

publican 

royalty  dare!':  I 

And  then  Mr.-.  Ward  goes  on  to  describe  "this 
tall,  black-haired  man  with  the  method  of  meditation, 
and  the  equal,  social  or  intellectual,  of  any  Foreign 
Minister  that   Eui  -  tinst  him,  or   any 

diplomat  that  might  be  sent  to  handle  him."  She 
declares  that  America  need  make  no  excuses  what- 
ir  her  best  men,  that  she  has  evolved  the 
leaders  that  she  wants,  anil  Europe  has  nothing  to 
them.  The  story  itself  is  of  a  handsome  Eng- 
lishman pursuing  an  American  heiress  of  millions. 
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BIG  GAME  FOR  ROOSEVELT. 
If  Mr  Roosevelt  is  not  baulked  of  his  lone- 
cherished  hope  of  shooting  bi^am-m  South  Air.,  a 
when  he  u  released  from  the  cares  of  the  White- 
House  he  may  read  with  inter  t  in  thc 
furualof  the  African  Socuty,  by  the  great  traveller 
1 .  L.  Selous,  on  big  game  in  South  Africa  and  its 
relation  to  the  tse-tse    fly.      Mr.    S 

of  buffaloes  only  few  survive  the  terrible  epidemic  of 
rinderpest  winch  swept  through  South  Africa  in  1896-7 
where  forty  years  ago  he  saw  buffaloes  literally 
■wanning.  But,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  he 
IS  glad  to  report  that  neither  elephants  nor  giraffes 
are  by  any  means  yet  extinct  in  South  Africa  south 
of  the  Zambesi.  From  a  friend  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  he  has  just 
red  the  welcome  1  still  exist  to- 

day in  lair  numbers  in  then  old  haunts.  Sable  and 
roan  antelopes  are  plentiful,  too.  Mr.  Selous  sees  no 
reason  why  the  giraffes-"  these  highly  specialised 
and  most  interesting  animals"— should  not  continue 
I  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  for  an  indefinite 
I"  nod  o  tune.  He  cannot  believe  that  there  could 
be  less  than  two  thousand  elephants  alive  to-day  to 
the  south  of  the  Zambesi  River,  and  there  may  be  a 
gnat  many  more.  Mr.  Selous  also  reports  another 
pleasant  fact  the  universal  sudden  diminution-in 
some  case,  the  absolute  extinction-^ the  tse  I 
which  occurred  m  the  area.,  through  which  the  rinder- 
pest  swept  He  supposed  that  these  insects  became 
diseased  and, lied  through  taking  into  their  systems 
the  blood  of  the  diseased  animals. 


daughter,  called  Finda.     She  went  with  stick  and  do? 
to  trod  b  abode,  and  said  : — 

,,? n'h.rin"  •     her  to  one,  and  if  I 

ill   be  war  and  many  men  will  die  »     God  sooke 

««Id  helper  if  she  ^dacS 

n  -    1  would  help  her  she  woA 

m  '??    '  "  d°8  and   lhe  ^ck  from  her  hand    and 

S^  -,  so  like  Finda  uut^SToc3d 

When  the  three  chiefs  came  demanding  Finda  in  marriaeeshe 

£ r«heer  Tr     I'"1-1  'u   thL'  ****  *****  ^nda  to  the^next! 
and  the  real  Find*  to  the  yon  ' 

.  in  spite  of  their  outward  beauty,  women  are  of 

>ce   this   day.      The   stick    Finda  always    , Le 

he  tnt'T  ■''  marri««e  **  *•  chief,        eS 

■ble  with  anyone  who  came 

>«l  and  the  real  IWaSBLES 


CURIOUS   AFRICAN   FOLKLORE 

tejournalofthe  African  Society,  Major  Willans 

a   most    interesting    account    of    the    Konnoh 

.•;'-'-    .  --border  to  the  north 

01  the  Sierra  Leone  l'r 

THH    INVISIBLE   WITCH-GOWN 

The  Major  had .recently  had  before  him  a  dispute 

Mc  Possession  of  a    u  owned    bl 

^paramount   chief  and    claimed    by   his  suc- 

■ 

PHI    1  in.' 1  B   KINDS   Off   wiv 

A    dead    chiefs   daughter,    Begbu,    had    only  one 


WHY    WE    ARE    NOT    HAPPY. 
A  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Yen 

the  Renaissance  suddenly  stumbles  towards  its  close 
in  o  a  discussion  of  modern  tendencies.  The  writer 
dstingu.shes  between  the  strongly  intellectual  art 
of  Florence  and  the  strongly  sensuous  art  of  Venice 
and  says  that  Europe,  taking  the  ply  from  Florence! 
{0\  theJast  three  hundred  years  developed  its  life 
and  thought  on  intellectual  lines,  with  a  certain 
atrophy  and  decay  of  its  sensuous  faculties  as  the 
result.     plct  a  paimed  Qut  Qf  ^  W 

turning  emotion  of  joy   and   delight.     Art  criticism 

aims  at  making  us  feel  that  pictures  are  things  0  £ 
understood  rather  than  to  be  enjoyed.  The  note  oX 
modern  fiction  ,s  not  spontaneous  and  warm  vitality 
arising  from  an  intuitive  realisation  of  character,  but' 
die  careful  analysis  of  characters  treated  not  as 
personalities  but  as  assemblages  of  qualities  — 

It  not  indeed  the  root  of  our  spiritual  malaue  that  we  can 

SS?^'  ^        -^efdomweCCS 

■-.nee,  the  stores  of  B«2 

that  there  is  a  reaction 

SB    ,  M>--- n,   spiritual   consciousness  anS 

1     i  J  "tract  day  by  d ay  mere  "s 

teres      s*» 

campaign  against  paganism,  a.d.  324,  in  which  Con 
stant.ne  vanquished  Licinii  and'  made  ce  tain  Z 
Christ.an.sation  of  the  Empire. 
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THE  TRANSITION  OF  "MADAME  STRADIVARIUS." 
How  Melba  became  a  t Vocalist. 
In  the  February  number  of  the  London  Magazine 
Agnes  Murphy  continues  the  biography  of  Madame 
Melba. 

A    FIRST   APPEARANCE. 

Helen  Porter  Mitchell,  the  Madame  Melba  of  to- 
day, made  her  first  appearance  at  a  school  concert  at 
the  age  of  six,  when  she  sang  "  Shells  of  Ocean  "  with 
such  effect  that  the  audience  asked  for  more,  and  as 
an  encore  the  child  sang  "  Comin'  Thro '  the  Rye," 
and  created  a  still  better  impression  by  her  singing. 
In  early  girlhood  she  became  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
whistling,  and  the  opinion  has  been  hazarded  that  her 
juvenile  feats  as  a  whistler  may  have  helped  in  the 
development  of  her  unrivalled  breath-control. 

MARRIAGE. 

In  1882  her  marriage  with  Mr.  C.  N.  F.  Armstrong 
took  place  at  Brisbane,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  welcomed 
the  event  as  the  sure  termination  of  his  daughter's 
aspirations  after  a  professional  career.  The  mar- 
riage certainly  made  a  considerable  break  in 
the  musical  studies,  but  Mrs.  ,  Armstrong  con- 
tinued her  work  at  the  organ  and  the  piano. 
At  a  musical  soiree  at  Government  House,  Mel- 
bourne, Mrs.  Armstrong  supplemented  her  piano- 
forte solos  by  a  vocal  selection,  and  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Normanby  predicted  that  some  day 
she  would  give  up  the  piano  for  singing  and  then 
become  famous.  This  lady's  prediction  altered  the 
whole  channel  of  Mrs.  Armstrong's  thoughts,  and  in 
1884  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  as  a  pupil 
of  Signor  Cecchi.  Thenceforward  her  reputation  as 
a  vocalist  grew  in  Australia,  and  throughout  1885  she 
regularly  sang  at  concerts. 

"I    HAVE    FOUND    A    STAR." 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Mrs.  Armstrong,  accompanied 
by  her  husband  and  baby  and  her  father,  sailed  for 
England,  Mrs.  Armstrong  having  decided  to  become 
a  student  of  grand  opera.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  did 
not  think  her  vocal  attainments  sufficiently  good  to 
justify  an  engagement  in  the  Savoy  opera,  and  Signor 
Alberto  Randegger  did  not  feel  warranted  in  accepting 
her  as  a  pupiC  but  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  sing  at  a  concert.  At  last  she  went  to 
Paris  and  presented  herself  to  Madame  Mathiide 
Marchesi.  After  Mrs.  Armstrong  had  sung  her  first 
song  Madame  Marchesi  hurried  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment  and  called  to  her  husband :  u  Salvatore, 
Salvatore  !  At  last  I  have  found  a  star:"  Taking 
the  Australian's  hands  in  hers,  she  said, 
Armstrong,  are  you  serious  ?  If  you  are  serious,  and 
can  study  with  me  for  one  year,  I  will  make 
something  extraordinary  of  you." 

The  leading  feature  of  the  winter  number 
Lore  is  a  translation  from  the  Danish,  by  Dr.  Lee   M. 
Hollander,     of    Holger     Drachmanns     melodrama, 
"  Renaissance." 


STORIES   OF   BROWNING. 

w.ink    MaSSON    tells   very  charmi:  1 

CornhiU  what  she  remembers  of  Robert  Browning's 
visit  to  Edinburgh  when  he  came  to  receive  the 
honor r  entenary  of  Edinburgh 

University. 

THK    KKU   OOTTO  )RD. 

Mr.  Browning  told  of  his  experiences  at  Oxford  on 
receiving  the  Oxford  honorary  degree  : — 

There  was,  he  said,  a  disturbance  in  the  Sbeldoiiiao 
of  a  student's  dangling,  on  a  string  strel 
gallery  across  the  area  of  the  hall,  a  red  cotton  night 
allusion  to  a  little  thing  I  once  wr<  ;.ng  explained 

in   a   parenthesis.      Next   day  Mr.   Browning   learnt    tiiat  the 
ttial  undergraduate  was  to  be  "sei;t        •  :         He  imme- 
diate!) called  personally  on  the  outraged  academic  author 
appealed  for  justice  to  be  tempered  with  mercy.      Hut  I 
obdurate  ..."  At  last,"  narrated  Mr.  Browning,  "  I  went  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  himself.     '  Mr.    Vice- 
'am   I,  or  am    I   not,   a  member  of  your 

tainly  you  are  one,  Mr.  Browning.'  '  Then  let  that  poor  boy 
ofl  :  '     And  he  was  let  off!" 

:    WITHER." 

Next  day  there  was  a  great  crush,  and  after  all  the 
guests  had  gone — 

Mr.  Drowning  was  in  high  spirit.  "Tire'  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Tired!     Not   a   bit!     Not  a    bit  ! "      1:  .irts  of 

his  coat  daintily  in  his  hands,  and,  pointing  his  toes  in  true 
dancing-mxster  fashion,  waltzed  elegantly  round  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  room.  "There!"  be  laid,  .smiling 
triumphantly  at  us,  "now  don't  tell  me  I  am  til 

The  poet  told  how  he  had  been  challenged  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Rosebery's  marriage,  to  write  four 
lines  which  should  rhyme  the  names  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  : — 

i  le  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  he  repeated  the  lines  to  us 
with  g 

"Venus,  Sea-froth's  child, 
Playing  old  gooseberry, 
Married  Lord  ] 
To  Hannah  de  Rothschild." 

SNUBBED    BY    A    BROWNING    SOCII 

Browning  told  how  he  had  gone  as  a  guest  to  a 
meeting  of  a  Browning  Society,  and  had  sat  unnoticed 
and  unrecognised  in  the  background  and  listened 
humbly  : — 

had  taken  place  on  the  meal 

I,  he  had  diffi- 
dently -  Hut  he  had  been 
onmercii  :nd  he 
knew  nothing  .1 

The  writer  recalls  him  as  simple  and  happy,  almost 
boyish,  amid  all  the  adulation,  a  dapper,  well-groomed, 
sprightly  figure,  with  nothing  of  the  melancholy 
v  of  Tennyson.  In  Browning,  she  ?>ays,  there 
was  nothing  awesome  or  aloof.  He  was  a  brilliant 
talker,  quickly  alive  to  all  going  on  about  him,  humanly 
nuinely  interested  in  all  the  small  social  claims 
of  the  moment. 

"  K:  I  *' — the  late  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria 

— is  the  subject  of  a  sketch,  delightful  in  letterpress 
and  illustration,  by  M.  Bird,  in  tl.  \lm. 
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EDUCATING    THE    FILIPINOS. 

An   (  mm  .1    I.i 

In    •  To-Day   Mr.   \\ .    D.   McClintock 

describes  Ihe  first  complete  Vacati 
American  t<  bilippine  [stands,  which 

was  held  last  April  and  M:iy  at  Bagu         I 
that  he  gives   of  the  lion  in  the 

Philippines  during  n   instructive 

contrast  to  the  scant  effort  that  Britain  has  made 
during  her  fifty  years'  [mperial  control  of  India.  He 
says : — 

.1  romantic  moment  in  the  history  of  culture  and  aris- 
en the  trans]  hoi  in  Manila 
J',  iv  with  its  int 

;  bat  the  innate  idealism,  amounting  tixotism, 

of  the  American  spirit 

a*  quit.  .1    training   to   a  vast,   unde- 

population. 

.550    1  EAl  El  . 

The  following  educational  results  arc  given  ol 

of  work  : — 
The  tx 

;  during  the 
nonnal  ■  than  400  students  is  in  full  operation  in 

.Manila;  38  high  schools  are  at  work  in  the  lai 
ins   rttpidlj  ;   more   than   2'- 
■• 
giving  ■ 

•  iwn  "  in  the 
I 

I  Miat  2,00. »re  primary  schools  will  provide  instruc- 

1  all  the  thil  the   non-Chi 

ire  than 
6,000  Filipino  .it  550  Amei 

HAS    \"i  \    M'.i.i  \k. 

I  •         rts  that  there  is  much  criticism  of 

this  popular  education,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  hurry- 

tlation  into  mere  book  edu 

immendable  amount   of  industrial 

given  in  I  i  hools. 

w«.ik  is  in   all    th 
industrial    school   i.s   pi  ,    Manila.      The 

■  w  mment  i  paid  a  dollar 

for  this  e  item 

cation  of  the   Filipinos  themselves.     Th< 
for   the   \ 
plateau  about  5,000  fed 

by  Filipino  workmt  n,  of  ham 

with  nipa  roof,  and  without  a  nail.      Two 

thirty-six  district  superintend* 

,  Mi     .  .  MMi  ■-. 

The  1  d  in  the  demand  that  the 

ustrial 
efficiency.      I  he  \ 

d  that  the  v-  need  of  the  islam 

common  language,  and  that  we  rati 
only  at  whatever  <  ost     in  anothi  1 

I,    there    will    he    a    common 

IS  of  elementary  schools,  and  hence   the 


Of  real  national   unity.     As  there  are  no  fewer 
d   dialects  in   the  Philippines! 
the  need  of  a  common  language  is  o!,vious. 

ther    important    service   1-   being   rendered  by 
v     :..  an   tea<  hers.     They   ai  in   a 

ttic  manner  wide  observatioi  ptions 

of  manners,  customs,  and  folklore  of  the 
: 

WHAT   MIGHT    HAVE    I  I  I  \    is    INDIA. 

If  the  millions  that  hai  pent  on  foo 

ol  Russian  aggression  on  the  north-western  froi 
India  '■■  voted  to  similar  educational   efforts 

m   In  ;  Empire    might    now 

an    English-speaking    unity,  with  all   the 

and  of  civilisation.     We  might  also  J  me  of 

dossal    and  at   the   same  time    pri< 
collections  of  Indian  folklore. 


A    NEW    STIMULANT-OXYGEN. 
Dr.    Leonard    Hill    describes   in   Fry's  a   new 
in   physical   efficiency,  namely,  oxygen.      The 

novelty  consists   in   its  being   supplied    neat    to  the 
athlete.     The  writer  says  : — 

of  the  untr.  . 
'rained,    the 
■he  demands  of    the   muscles,   for    the 

ickly  enough  to  the 

rapidly   that    i;   can:. 
for  its  own   use,  for   blood  can  on 
ill    of    the    hi 
during    ■  ,    not   during  the  □ 

COntracti  irt    is     the    weakest    link    u  j 

less  means  the  failure  of  I 

ic   acid    and    the   input   of 

1  n.      The  man  who  i- 

; 

breathing   | 

up   '»  hi-  body  ,t}  pints  after  breathinj 

1 
• 

H«PI 
man  exert  himselt     t  >v. 

it  is  not   a  stimulant.    'The  writer  mented 

with  a  perfectly  trained   two-year-old  horse  and  tired 

milk  :  — 

:..  an  ..Id   tram 

a  hill   at   a   -ill. .p.  and  went  up  it  in  a  minute  qui 

•   ihan  he   had   in   a  :  without 

n  docs  no  harm  is  shown  by 

1  "h"   use   't    I-  -mospheres,  as  in 

Mr.    I.  II.   Just    aiv 

arsity  and  <  I  .:„es  runners, 

m-"lc    '  freed    from 

:  from  subsequent  weariness.     The 

(  hannel  swimmer  Wolffe  was  similarly  sustained,  and 

freed  from  the  sequel  of  weariness. 
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PLEA   FOR   UNIVERSAL  INSURANCE. 
Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  MI'.,  in  Casse/fs,  raises  the 

question,  Shall   we   save   our    money?     He 

this  table  : — 

The   total  wealth    of   the  United    Kingdom 

nein? / 1 1,500,000,003 

5,000,000  people  p..-.-;   .  .  .  .     £ ,a , ,00,000,000 

\\hile  39,000,000  p.  ■  mly.  .  /6oo,ooo.ooo 

In  other  words,  aboui  95  per  cent,  of  the  ei 
the  United  Kingdom  is  owned  by  about  on 
population. 

ONLY    HALF    A    MILLION    SHAREHOLDERS. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

If  one    took   all    the   lists  of  people   holding  sban 
United   Kingdom,    and    eliminated    the    di 
would  arrive  at  only  about  500,000  names.      This   is   1. 
work,  for  the  thing  has  actually  been  'lone  by  an  enti 
advertising  agent,  from  whom  I  got  the  information.     It   i 
a   little   remarkable  that  all  the  shares  of  all   the  ■ 
the  country  should  be  the  property  of  only  500,000  peo] 
that  of  these  500,000  people  not  more  than  about  250,000  own 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  shares. 

HOW    GERMANY    MANAGES. 

He  contrasts  the  large  savings  of  the  Germans, 
whose  municipal  savings  banks  have  six  hundred 
millions  stored.  Yet  twenty-one  out  of  thirty-eight 
million  Prussians,  according  to  the  official  incomi 
statistics,  have  incomes  less  than  17s.  3d.  a  week. 
Germany,  he  says,  has  already  set  us  the  example  of 
universal  insurance  against  the  common  vicissitudes 
of  life  :— 

The    great   majority   of    German   workers    are    comp 
insured  against    accident,    sickness,    and     invalidity 
from    whatever    cause    arising,    whether    it    be    from    in<  1  1 
disease,  grave  accident,  or  old  age.     Some   12,000,000  w   . 
are  insured   against   sickness,  and    some   14,000,000  are  ins 
against   invalidity,    the  total   number  of    worker.-,   being   about 
17,000,000.     The  effect  of  the  various  German  insurance  laws 
is  to  pool  the  common  risks  and  establish  om  mica] 

insurance  fund  out  of  which  the  vicissitu  les  of  life  an 

The  average  German  poor  citizen   has,  in  1  1; 
right  to  succour  in  affliction.     He  has  not  t"  1 
do,  on  hospitals  begging  from  the  rich  and  wasting  (und<  in  the 
issue  of  advertisements  and  begging  letters. 

Universal  insurance  is  organised  thrift,  and  beca 
therefore  wise  and  economical. 

Mr,  Chiozza  Money  hopes  that  after  universal 
insurance  comes  similar  methods  will  be  adopted  to 
provide  the  nation  with  industrial  capital. 


Flammarion  and  Other  Worlds. 
In  CasselFs  Camille  Flammarion  gives  an  ii 
ing  specimen  of  a  priori  reasoning.     He  argues  that 
Venus,    for    example,    must    be    inhabited,    b 

Venus  is  a  planet  of  the  same  dimension.-  as  th< 
having  also   mountains,   plains,   seasons, 
and  nights.     "  If  Venus  were  not  inhabited,  th 
would  not  be  so  either,  and,  ;  irth  he- 

inhabited,    then    Venus    must     be   a  main 

premise  is  :  "  Life  is  the  supreme  aim  of  t1 
of  matter,  and  the  forces  of  nature  tend  everywhere 
and  always  to  the  formation  and  maintenano 
conservation  of  organised  being  arguments 

suggest  more  the  methods  of  the  dogmatic 
than  of  the  modern  man  of  science. 


HOW   TO  TRAIN   FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 
Dr.  Ci  •.[.  Plan. 

In   an  article    in  Chambers' s  Journal  for  February, 
entitled  "The  Art  of  the  Orator,"  we  find   the  follow- 
ing :— "  1  )r  rd,  one    o! 
and  p.rhaps  the  most  influential  speaker  .. 
conformist   divines, 

the  following  terms  :   V 
(1)  to  master,my  facts  and  ray  hue  of  reasoning 

•rite  out  what  I  have  to  say  as  fully 
as  time  \)  rewrite— or,  as 

rework     the  subject  ;  '4)  'boil  down,' so  a 
briefest  analysis  ol  what  is  to  be  said j  (5 
temptation  to  rely  upon   the  written  phrase,  and  leave 
the  mind  to  act  with  all  freedom  and  sjx>n- 

taneity  ;  (6)  make  clear  to  myself  the  ; 
character  of  the  results  I  wish  to  achieve,  and 
bend  all  my  energies  in  that  direction. 

"liased  on  his  own   ea  I  >r.  Cliffon: 

the    following    advice  to  publ 

of  articulation.  rimary 

consideration   in  effective  utl 
vocabulary,   read    the    I 

'elect'     terms— terms     that    give    distinction     to    a 
e    and    lift    it    out    of   the    rut   of   wearisome 
commonplaci  immand,  i 

self-oblivious     by    charging    the     entire     mind— the 
emotional   not  less  than  itfa  the 

and  with  the   purpose  of  th 
mt  and  undespain.ig  work  is  all  in  all." 


Is  the  Church  Prayerless? 
The  Sund 

■ 

,:id  has  invited   tl 
men.      Sir  John    Kcnnaway   thinks  the   j 

I 

should   Jir^t  then   faith    1 

then   pi 

lion  of  the  world  is  the  united  at. 
of   the    Churches.     Th< 

supplied   with    tt  Dr,    v, 

Thorn;  as  himself  that  th<: 

:   the  time 

of  the  Free   Churches,   thinks  that    Mr.  < 

Church  life. 
.    communion 
with  God  rathci   than    ,  n  the 

world  has  been  drench  :;ences 

and  disclosui  .     it    is 

curious  to  fi:   .  .sieged  as  a  feature  of 

the  Church. 
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ARE  WOMEN   MORALLY   INFERIOR  TO  MEN? 
A  French  S 

In  the  first  January  number  ofZd  /?rtW is  pub- 
lished the  result  of  a  symposium  on  the  Loyalty  of 
Women. 

One  consideration  which  may  retard  the  victory  of 
women  is  the  idea  thai  ■■■.  morally  interior  to 

men,  says  Paul  Gsell,  the  editor  of  the  symposium, 
and  we  are  told  that  it  is  this  idea  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  the  objections  formulated  by  the  anti-feminists. 
The  inquiry  is  limited  to  a  moral  comparison  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  the  contribui  iked  whether 

they  thought  social  morality  would  decline  if  w 

ame  positions  as 
od  what  was  to  be  exacted  for  society  in  the 
future  from  the  progress  of  feminism. 

a  won \n>  eiEW. 
M adame Julietti   Adam  replies: — 

[  do  run  understand  what  is  called  progress  if  it  is  not  the 
moral  <  k  by  tide  with  th.it  <•!    I 

For  roe,  normal  life,   complete   life  is  in   the  union  and  in  the 
tion    of    nun   and  women.      I   do    not    believe  in   the 
over  the  othi  ity.     I  believe 

in   the  complement.!!-.  men  and  women,  qualities 

which  have  their  raison  J, '.'re  in  the  union  of  the  sexes.     The 
|  i.ilities  is  the  child. 
of  man  sacrificing  the  woman;  we 
the  rights  of  woman  sacrificing  the  child  ; 
we  shall  have  the  rights  of  the  child  reconstituting  the  family. 

WHA1  ■,•■    I-H1NKS. 

:  ix   Nbrdan,  is  entirely  the 
■  roman.     W  it,  ind  woman   develops  it. 

She  is  the  moral  educator  of  man.    .    .    .   The  only  thin.; 
in  case  of  feminine  rale,  ted    Puritanism 

with  all  that  it  implies  oi  apparent  respectability  and  hidden  vice. 
Won  a  rent   ited,  than  men. 

They  an  lv  this 

real  utility,  for 
•  ility. 

the  devil  and 
Win  d  won  frighten  u>  by 

Maria   I  J   thought  and  did  what  th<  . 

TIM 

llillee  remarks  that  the 
statistics   of   Crime   are  all    tO  the   honour   Ol    women. 

with  Panama  and  i  thousand 
ibbery  and  rapim 
be  proud  ol  its  "  loyalty.1 

nd  ^\  1  lood  which  ha 

many    wan     and  5,     the 

brutal  sex  which  has  oppressed  so  mat  . 

women  included,  has  do  justice  to  boast  of.    It  v. 

of  the  ages,  as  mot! 
panion,  had  not   softened   the   heart   of  man, 

know,  vrhi  •:     •     e  would  not  have  remained  th- 

at  the 
object  ,  not  to  effeminal 

to  feminise  in  a  certain  measure  the  natural  t 
of  the  masculine  sex. 


A  C 

Recently  M.  Fouillee  observed  a  peasant  at  a  table 
in  a  cabaret  drinking  and  smoking.    Outside  a 

lunting  the  hill.    Surrounded  by  three  children, 
one  of  whom  was  hanging  on  to  her  dress,  sfa 

k  of  goats  grazing  on  the  hillside, 
and  all  the  time  she  was  busy  knitting  so  that  not  a 
minute  should  be  lost.  If  men  were  only  as  laborious 
and  a  :n  the  majority  of  vices  as  women, 

would  it  not,  asks  M    Fouillee,  be  an  enormous  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  social  question  ? 

ANATOLI 

i  are  not  going  to  ask  me  I  romeu  ! 

tftll    or    not,    they   are    always    cha: 
Anatole     France     when     first     asked    for    his 
Eventually  he  replied  : — 

tsculine  virtues  so  striking  that  it  won!  I 
inst   feminine  impurity?     1 
whether  the  human  female  is  artificial  :  hut  I  kn 

always   shown   himself  brutal,    ft 
sanguinary,  and  disloyal,  and  I  do  not  therefore  sc 
morality  would  lose  or  gun  by  the  growth  of  feminine  ii 
Let  ps  say  rather  thai    social  morality  can  neithei 
but  can  only  be  modified.     Our  pn 
men  who  profit  by  it.  and  immoral  for  women  \\ 
When  women  I  the  equals  of  men,  i'. 

morals  will  also  have 

account  must  be  taken  of  certain   natural  and  spe>  . 
of  the  feminine  sCX.     The   new   morality  thus   .  • 

by  the   men   of  the  time,  who  will  accommodate  them- 

01  HER    v: 

Emile  Fabre writes  indignantly:  — 

-•.  and  with  all  our  might,  I 
I  'in  their  present  humiliating  and  abomina 

Why  should  women  be  less  loyal  than  men  ?  asks 
Jules  Clan  tie.  The  weakness  of  woman  does  not 
condemn  he:  i,  any  more  than  the  stj 

of  man  implies  brutality  in  him.      Emile 
women  are  by  their  nature  more  loyal  a 
than  men.  b  thej   are  more  disinh 

any  rate,  all   the  contributors  are  agreed  that  when 
worn,  n  enjoy  the  same  independence  a^  men,  . 
will    be    found    to    bo    quite   as  loyal  as   men       Ml 
;t  rbU  accorded  to  women  in   the 
destini  ty,  and  assert  that  in  such  a 

tion  of  men   and  women  as  will  1  in   the 

Future,  the  qualities  proper  to  one  sex  will  supplement 
those  ol 


TH1  onally 

number.     Athl<  tes  will  i  ium  of 

the  bad  eft'  Canon 

"■  contribui  r  is  on  our  res;>onsibility 

tor  the  poor.      W.  Mai  |   e  wonderful 

achievei  Mart.     IVrhaps  the  best 

ni  all  is  the  Editor's  spiritual  interview  with  Friedrich 

He  is  courageous  enough 

to    stand   up   for    Nietzsche  •  against    his   crowd   of 

US  critics. 
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BIOLOGY    IN    POLITICS. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  treating  of  biological  pro- 
blems of  to-day,  admits  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  of  science  do  now  emphatically  deny  any  possi- 
bility of  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Yet  the 
writer  thinks  that  we  must  not  dogmatise  too  rigidly 
on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  he  goes  on  to 
further  with  pronounced  confidence  on  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  political  life.      He  says  : — 

The  root  idea  of  much  of  modern  legisl  oove  the 

hardships  and  evils. to  which  different  classes  of  the  f> 
subjected  by  their  natural   environment.      It    is  often 
and  particularly  by  persons  desirous  of  making  out  a  case  for 
Socialism,  that  hard  conditions  of  life  injure  the  constitution  of 
the  individual,  and   that  the   injury  is  inherited   by  | 
causing  a  general  deterioration  of  the  race.     Nothing  can  be 
farther    from   the    truth.      There    is   not   the   smallest    particle 
of  evidence   to   show  that   the  children  of  a  parent,  who 
stitution  has  been  weakened  by  excessive  labour,  are  born  any 
poorer    in    physique    than    the    children    of    wealthy    parents. 
There  is  not  a  single  fact  which  goes  to  show  that  the  children 
of  people  who  have  lived  all   their  lives  in  unhealthy  slums  in 
great  towns  are  any  less  sound  in  constitution  than  the  children 
of  people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  healthiest  condi- 
tions in  the  country.      The    great  majority  of  zoologists   are 
radically  opposed  to  any  such  opinion.      The   recently  issued 
Report  of  the   Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of 
the  Feeble-minded  fully  bears  out  the  view  of  men  of  science. 

PROGRESS    DUE   TO    DIFFICULTY,    NOT    I 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  effect  of  hard 
conditions  of  life  is  to  improve  the  race,  and  not  to  injure  it. 
Deterioration  is  consequent,  not  upon  strenuous  conditions  of 
life,  but  upon  easy  conditions.  Where  the  conditions  are 
strenuous,  those  who  are  congenitally  weak  are  killed  off,  leav- 
ing the  race  to  be  carried  on  by  those  who  are  congenital!)- 
strong.  The  children  of  these  suffer  in  no  way  for  the  hard- 
ships of  their  parents.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condi- 
tions are  easy,  the  weak  are  able  "to  survive  and  bear  offspring, 
and  the  degeneracy  spreads  in  future  generations.  The  increase 
of  insanity  and  other  forms  of  deterioration  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  easy  conditions  of  life  which  allow  those  persons  to  sur- 
vive and  propagate  who  in  former  times  would  have  died  out. 
Can  anything  bring  home  more  forcibly  the  folly  of  humani- 
tarian legislation,  which  aims  at  abolishing  every  test  of  fitness 
that  Nature  provides  ?  The  object  of  humanitarians  is  to 
secure  the  survival  of  the  individual,  however  unfit  he  may  be. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  successful  they  strike  so  deadly  a  '. 
the  quality  of  future  generations  that  all  the  science  in  the 
world  may  be  powerless  to  save  the  race  from  extinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  laughs  out  of  court 
the  attempt  to  defend  war  on  the  ground  that  it  aids 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  War,  on  the  contrary,  kills 
off  the  young  and  vigorous,  not  the  diseased,  the 
weak,  the  useless. 

CONSEQUENT  REVOLUTION  IN  EDUCATION. 

XV.  H.  Winch,  pleading  in  Mini  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  quantified  fact  as  most  likely  to  furnish  a 
modern  basis  for  educational  theory,  refers  to  the 
revolution  made  in  the  theory  of  education  I 
substitution  of  Weismann's  for  Lamarck's  theory  of 
evolution.     In  the  old  days — 

Society  could,  it  was  held,  dispose  of  its  bad  stock  by  catch- 
ing them  young,  teaching  them  vigorously,  and  then 
them  free  t'o  become  the  parents  of  children  who  would, 
thought,  start  ab  initio  with  a  better  mental  endowment 
the  education  of  their  parents.  In  brief  formula,  acquire 
were  believed  to  be  inherited.  The  growth  of"  what  is  known 
as  Weismannism  was  the  first  great  check  to  the  general  attitude 


of  evolutionary    optimism.     Each  generation  would    have    to 
Stand,  as  it   were,  on   il  [©begin   again  at  the 

beginning  with  every  new  ling  which,  in 

as  before  in 
irionary  scale,  was  a  task    which   was   felt    to  be  over- 
whelming. 


THE    MOTOR    NUISANCE. 
THE   Quarterly   /  -rotable  and  staid 

of  the  propertied  rnptory 

demand  for  prompt  restriction   of  the  motor 
The  writer  declares  that  there  is  little  doubt  that   in 
the  coming  session  of  Parliament  the  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  introduce  a  measure   dealing  with 
motor  cars  on  the  public  roads.     He  laments  greatly 
that  the  Automobile   Association,   which    co:.- 
"the   sublimely  impudent   idea"   of  placing   men  to 
give  notice  of  police  ambuscades,  was  not  effectually 
proceeded  against  for  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  1 
tions  of  the  law.     The  writer  would  entirely  disregard 
the    opinion    of  the    rabid  anti-motorist   and  of  the 
"  road-hog." 

STEKN    REMEDIES    FOR    RE'   E  .'NO. 

He  demands  that  recklessness  in  driving   n 
stopped    by    stern    and    rigorous    punishment     He 

says : — 

Imprisonment,  confiscation  of  cars,  punishment  of  the  owner, 
if  he  be   present   when    the  >f  any 

person  entitled  to  control  the  driver,  in  brief,  anything  that  falls- 
short,  perhaps,  of  corporal  chastisement,  is  peremptorily 
demanded  by  public  opinion  to  curb  this  often  though;! 

lesperately  criminal  offence  .  .   .    K 
intolerable   offence;    and    it    must    be   stamped  out   by 
measures.     The  nd  that  justice  shall  be  stern  and 

unflinching  ;  and  the  demand  must  be  obeyed. 

THE    DAMAGE    WROUGHT    BY    MOTOR    Dl 

Motor  cars,  the  writer  proceeds,  have  damagi 
surface  so  much  that  th  f  keeping  up  the 

roads  has  risew  by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the  kingdom 
as  a  whole.  "The  metal-studded  tyre  must  go." 
Then  the  dust : — 

The  pale  cloud  poisons  with  impartial  mischief  the  gai 
:  that  of  the  rich  man.      It   rums   fi 

!   enormously 
the  value  of  h 

iible  for  the  ( 

to  let  in  um 
which,  to  be  quite  candid,  was  unh.v 

I 
many     hundreds    of    time--,    the    perishable    wares— the    milk, 
tet,    the    meat— exposed   for  sale 

UN  III.    WE     I'.AVI 

will    doubtless  come,    but    in    the 
meantime  ?     The  writer  concludes  by  declaring  : — 

I  evil  may  be  reduced 
■   rention  of  a  general  speed-limit — 
punish- 
ment of  1  ing  ;  by  making   motorists   responsible,  if 
they  Ik-  :  they  do  by  abnormal 
rig  ;    by  improving    the    roads    as    they    ought    to    be 
improved  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  mea:  r  and  unpre- 
judiced administration  of  justice. 
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MORAL    OF    THE    MORAL   EDUCATION    CONGRESS. 
]:•■    !'r.  >1  i  »  «    S  iD\ 

Professor   Sadies  writes  very  appreciatively  of 

i  London  in 
the  January  number  <>f  the  Intt-r>.  rttal  of 

Ethics.    Speaking  of  the  mce  of 

ius  education  in  schools,  he  says  of  th.  utter- 
ances of  the  leading  speakers,  "tl  .  their 
charity,  their  modesty  ol  Utl 

for  opposing  convictions  produced  throughout 
the  Session  a  feeling  of  I  ration, 

and  of  spiritual  awe  which  left  upon  those  present  the 
impression  that  they  had  listened  to  the  unfoli 
sacred   experiences   rather  than   to  any  clash  of  con- 
tending faiths  "  : — 

'here  will   not 
easily  fade  the  recollection  <>t  the  candour  ami  int<        i 

which  !>">k  place  at  tl  m  the  relations 

us  and  mora]  education,     Those  who 

Ltdacdc  institution  naturally  turn   to 
moral  instruction  as  an  appropriate 
addition  I  curriculum.     Those,  on  the  oth.  i 

m<  hi  of  the  didactic  work  o( 

■  school]  who   think    that    all    true  education  U 

growth  from  within,  and  that  (in  tb<  I  lean) 

ttion  only  devi  ."  shrink  wi'l. 

i  prematun    it  i  .1  teaching  as 

;  feeling  and  double-miodedness  in 

ire  not  say  that   each  of  the  two  conflicting 

ition  outlined  above  holds  part  of  the  truth,  and 

that  neither,  in  its  extreme  form,  i  Mc  to  all  the 

:   children   and   adi 

what    is   sound   ill  each  of  the  t\\  » 

■should  it  not  be  our  aim  to  combine  the  twi 
rjonal  doctrines  and   to  blend  a  • 

■tractive    work    and    of   self-directing    activity   with    the    more 

Toward  such 
a  synthesis  the  delil  1 1  a  to  point. 


THE   FIRST   WORLD  EMPIRE. 

Mr.    Arthur    K.    P.    Weigall    writes    in    the 
on  religion  and  empire  in  ancient 

thai    it    is   on!'-    |  :  its  that 

; 

1'heir  empii  ••  t«  hed  from 

phrates  to  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile.     Mr. 
5 : — 
There  i->  -  imething  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  itudy  of  this 

i   rld-empire  that 
■ 
whether  they  were  a  Sj ;i  in  -r  as 
•  i  ph  tore  ihc: 
unculturi  madii  «  irri  t-,  .  xp.  rt  in 

i    and  arrow,  and  nol   unacquainted   with  the  chariot. 
Their  rulers  must  have  been  bard-living,  dextei 
■  'i  the  highe  ' 

amies  ,.(    and    Syri  i  ; 

Lving  no  culti.i 
it  »•>  as  Pharaohs  ol  that  they  ann 

themseh  rid,  their  names  written  in  hicr 


their  titles  for  the  most   part  those  of  the  old  kin^s  of  tl 
valley,  and  their  splendour  that  of  the  Egyptian  court.     Mighty 
w  ith   the  vigour  of  a  savage  and   healthy  life,    th.-v   drove   the 

<c   races  of  "  stern    corner   i>; 

ranean  like  ch  |fl  iwhile  over  the 

ind  temples  »j  ria  and 

. 
to   then  ilth   and    the  luxury  of  their  vassals  ;  and 

finally,  losing  t h«-ir  < 

came  by  the  r<  :  ind  the  world   knew  them  no 

inure 

AN    I    .',  PI  IAN    PIONEER. 

The   Egyptians,   recovering    themselvi 
over     Syria,     hut     the      Syrians,     i 
Akhnaton,  regained  the  mastery  over  their  own  lam'. 
The  hulk  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  this  "  first   indi- 
vidual in  human  history,"  as  Professor   Bi 
called  Akhnaton,  a  king  who  ruled  in   the   fourl 
century  B.C,     <  If  him  Professor  Breasted  says  : — 

He  gi 

ill  which  the   k 

purpose  for  all  .   even    the  meanest  ;  for  •'. 

fluttering  about  in  the  lily-grown  Nile  marshes   to   him 

to  be  uplifting  their  win-,  in  adoration   of  thru 

even  the  flsh  in  the  stream  leaped  up  in    ;  i 

hi-  voice  that  summons  the 

or  commands  the  mighty  deluge  of  the  Nile.     Ii 

"  The  father  and  the  mother  of  all  that  he  made  " 

of  that   All-father,  a 
hade  us  "consider  the  lilies.'1 

This  young  monarch  tried  to  substitute  this 
worship  fur  the  established   religion  of   I 

failed. 


HOW   A   BATTLESHIP   BEGINS. 
What  may  be  termed  the  embryology  of  a  battle- 
ship  is   interestingly  described   by    Mark    Potter   in 
C,issc//'s.     He  describes   the   methods  ; 
Armstrong,  Whitworthand  Co.  at  Elswii  k 
on-Tyne     The  first  stage  in  the  building  of  a  man-of- 
war  takes  place  in  the  drawing 

I-       very  r.n.  ly  •'■  •  .  t)„.  drawing 

und reds  of  draughtsmen  are  at  work,  as 

ut    that    it   is  imp 
■ 
governments.     I  had  a  case  mentioned  to  me  in  which  /.i.ooo 
:    r    a    sketch     which    covered    only    a    - 

Winn  the  plans  have  been  made  to  scale  the  whole  of  the 
•  drawn  to.  vi,  t  size  on  tbi 
loft.      Mould-,   are    then    made    Irom   thin 
specially  flexible  character,  every  rivet  ho 

The  moulds  are  taken  i  each  piece  ot   w 1  i-  BSed 

tide   in    the   construction  of  the    vessel.     The 
ni  .1  in  this  shipyard 

>n  by  number  only,  although  it  is 

Irom     the    details    pul  1. 

Mr.  Potter  mentions  that  men  at  some  of  the 
smithie.  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  day.  He 
says  that  in  the  showroom  you  can  buy  the  biggest 
cannon  in  the  world  as  readily  as  you  might  buy  a 
pound  of  steak  in  a  butcher's  shop. 
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HOW   MAN   GREW  TO   LOVE   WILD   NATURE. 

A  MOST  delightful  historical  study  is  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  on 
the  love  of  Wild  Nature.  The  savage  fear  of  the 
beings,  beneficent  or  maleficent,  that  pei 
mountain  and  sea  and  sky  gave  the  germ  of 
a  possibility,  alike  of  the  love  and  the  horror 
of  wild  natural  scenery.  Mountains,  as  at 
Sinai,  seemed  to  primitive  man  to  be  the  home 
of  the  Divine.  In  the  main,  good  spirits  dwelt 
in  the  places  found  useful  and  beautiful,  evil  demons 
infested  the  wild.  The  early  Celtic  spirit,  both  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  delights  in  natural  things  that 
have  become  lovable  through  association  with  life, 
and  shows  not  a  trace  of  the  modern  love  of  wild 
things.  The  landscape  beauty  that  most  appealed  to 
the  classical  mind  was  easy  and  luxuriant.  Mountain 
and  forest  were  not  felt  to  be  attractive.  T 
Roman  temperament,  as  it  grew  more  individualistic 
and  abnormal,  wild  nature  lost  something  of  its 
horror,  and  began  to  become  even  agreeable. 

THE    INFLUENCE   OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr  Ellis  allows  that  love  of  the  wild  received 
a  powerful  impetus  from  primitive  Christianity.  He 
says  that  Christian  doctrine  may  be  said  to  encourage 
indifference  towards  Nature  altogether,  and  remarks 
that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  has  not  a  word 
of  sympathy  with  the  nature  that  surrounded  him. 
"  The  New  Jerusalem  might  be  a  goldsmith's 
Paradise."  Mr.  Ellis  strangely  omits  the  idyllic  love 
of  Nature  that  breathes  through  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  other  recorded  utterances  of  Christ  : 
as  well  as  His  frequent  resort  to  mountain  and  wilder- 
ness. 

OF    THE    HERMITS    AND    SAINTS. 

He  finds  the  first  influence  of  the  Christian  faith 
making  for  love  of  the  wild  was  in  its  driving  men  out 
into  the  wilds.  In  the  desert  they  found  a  real  beauty, 
possibly  for  the  first  time.  So  Jerome  exclaims, 
"O  desert,  blooming  with  Christ's  Mowers:''  Mr. 
Ellis  finds  another  factor  in  the  psychasthenic 
or  abnormal  sensitiveness,  of  those  who  em 
Christianity.  Cyprian  in  the  third  century  contrasts 
to  the  urban  amusements  of  the  day  the  splendours 
of  Nature.  St.  Augustine  expatiates  on  the  manifold 
and  various  lovelinesses  of  sky  and  earth  and  sea, 
St.  Basil  the  Great  describes  the  scenery  around  his 
mountain  hut  with  enthusiasm.  Christian  hermits 
were  led  to  spots  where  they  could  get  wood  and 
water  and  shelter,  which  were  most  easily  obtainable 
in  a  forest-clad  mountain.  These  too  we:, 
associated  by  Pagan  superstition  with  the  ab< 
the  divine.  They  were  also  cheaper,  and  therefore 
given  by  benefactors  to  religious  houses.  With 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  Hymn  to  the  Sun  the 
love  of  Nature  grew  more  articulate. 

OF    THE    RENA!SS\N\  K. 

The    Renaissance    re-introduced    deliberate    and 
consciously  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  agreeable  scenery. 


The  Italians  were  pioneers  in  the  modern  di 
of  landscape.     Petrarch  was  one  of  the  first   com- 
pletely  modem    men.      Addison  marks   .1  slight    but 
definite  advance  in  the-  love  of  wild  lands* 
.  a  further    stage    forward.       Krai, 
behind  ;   Malebranche  thought  the-  disordering- 
rocks   and   cliffs   pruved  tl. 
had  prepared  a  better  world  fir  u-. 

in. 
.    the   "  prince  of 
I    to    the    love    of  wild 
nature.     The   movement  .  began  was  com- 

a  new 
s     of    plain     an  I 
ling,    as    in     George     Borrow    and    Tnoreau. 
IS  Hardy  thinks  the   new  Vale  of    I 
be  a  gaunt  waste  in  Thule. 


IS   IT   RIGHT  TO   MAKE-BELIEVE? 

\N,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
publishes  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for 
January  an  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  what  he 
describes  as  whole-hearted  make-belief.      He  s.t 

The    thesis    which    I    defend    is    briefly 
nature,  with  its  instinct  to  make-believe,  nut  only  lawful 
but  really  must  do  so  when   the  make-:  line  or 

whole-souled,  that  is,  when  it  is,  in  turn,  the  nee 
or  resuitant  of  some  other  belief,  the  only  altera 

ti  ism.     F  t  in  th< 
belief  and  whole-SOUled  make-believe  there  is  for  practical  pur- 

.  and   in  the   second   place,  I 
circumst  .  make-believe,  let  truth  prevail  though  the 

•'.ill,  is  itseli 

in   which   it   is   very  difficult   to  l>c   whole-soul, 
which  is  attended  by  the  same  danger  of  half-:, 
pretence  which  attends  any  other   . 

The  N 
illusion  to  illusion  that   He  has  been  leading  me  on. 
•   hum. in,  any  more    inhuman,    than    we 
. 
little  far 

I 
is  already  there,  do  you  think   that    I 
There  is  a  game  going 

but  it  is  a  beantiful  game,  in  which 
true  "ii        n 
When  the  realisation  of  an  end,  itself  useful  01  g 

upon  the  hers  of  the 

Ml  pretence,  that  we  already  have  it,  the:. 
1  lawful  and 
thing.      A  m. 

•  >ns    (and    c :. 
make  them,  if  they  can), 

tulc. 

This  is  another  form  •  Science  and  the 

the    Third 
Back." 

•    Graham  Wallas, 

-  hool  of  Economics,  is  a  clever  and 

tl    attempt    to    show    how    the    human    factor 

working  out  of  political  theories,  and  an 

5Dt  that  we  should  not  think  in  terms  of  politics 

without  also  thinking  in  terms  of  human  nature. 
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SMOKELESS   CITIES    SOON. 

The  doom  of  the  tall  chimney  was  announced  in 
these   pages   mat. 

smoke  a  to  be  wasteful  and   urine 

Now,    however,    the    proof    i  It    into    wide 

practice.      In    the   Am  i 
).   LI.  Cochrane  announces  that  Government 
the  smoke  problem,  and  that  the  smokeless  Ai 
city  is  coming  in  the  very  near  future.     The  scientist-, 

emplo)  Government  to  investigate  how  to 

stop  the  great  waste  in  the  utilisation  of  the  fuel 
resources  oi  the  country  are  pointing  the  way  towards 
a  country  with  undefiled  atmosphere.     The  pi 

'•dare,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  manufacturers  and  others  learn  the 
way.  They  have  shown  that  each  type  of  coal  may 
be  burned  practically  smokelessly  in  some  type  of 
furnace,  or  with  some  arrangement  of  mechanical 
stoker. 

IHREE    FACTORS   OF    CHAN 

\    valuable   factor  will   be   the  gas-engine,   or   the 

internal  combustion  motor,  which  is  absolutely  smoke- 

tOT  is   the  establishment  of  central 

■Us   in   the  various  cities,  to  supply 

aids  of  homes.      Another  factor   is 

the  location  of  immense  gas  producer  plants  at  tin? 
coal   mines,  and  the   turning  ol    this  gas  into  electric 

power  for  lot  n,  or  tin-  pi] 

•  Ltions  near  the  great  manufacturing 

distrii  •  umed    in  gas-engines 

t,  iqoS,  every  smoke  emitting  passenger  loco- 
motive   was    banished    from    New    York,    the    el©  trie 

engine  taking  its  pi  I  5  and  blinded 

with  ti.  om   half  a  thousand  locomo: 

ig  to  follow  suit. 

100,000,000  r>  !  i). 

I»  t;  beam  plants,  poor  coal,  almost 

the    refuse   of   the    mil*  j    burned    without 

smoke  in  the  scientifically  constructed  1 
die  ordinary  manufacturing  plants  only  fi 

•;k    only  from   3  I  In 

m   \2   to  16  p.-r  cent,  of   tin 
ot    the  coal    is   transformed   into  actual    work. 

Ion  grade  as  to  be  pract»  ally  v* 

-    may    be    economically  cop  i 
I 

much  power  in  I 

I  W>  st  Virginian   bituminous  coal  in   th. 
engine.      Th<  re  are   thirty  million   acres  of  lignite  in 

pne  will  not  merely  eliminate 

but  will  save  from  one  to  two  hundred  million 
dollars  from  the  country's  coal  bill. 

POW1  R     PI  ANTS    AT    COAI.    Ill 

that  it  is  <omi  ;!,!,■   to   transmit 

electrical  power  for  distances  of  250  miles  or 
the  location  of  immense  power  plants  at  the 


will  follow.     A  central  plant  could  distribute  current 

lor  an  area  of  almost  200,000  square  miles,  an  area 

the  size  of  Illinois.     Heating  plants 

•ild  not  merely  remove   from  the 

:<:iere  the    pollution    of   domestic 

would  also  dispense  with  the  disagreeable  labour  and 

uncleanliness  necessarily  associated  with  the  present 

of  warming  our  houses.     The  coal-bins  and 

ash-piles  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  district  would 

be  heated  at  a  lower  price. 


THE    DOCKS    AND    THE   PORT   OF   LONDON. 
In   the  Pall  M  terson 

tells  the  story  of  the  Port  of  London.     It  was  in  1800 
that  London's  first  statutory  docks — the  West  India— 

into   being.     They  have   storage   for    195,000 

i   cargo.     The    things    warehoused    there    are 
chiefly  rum,  meat,  butter,  sugar,  h< 

;s  kinds   of  wood.     Two    months    be(. 
West  India  i  opened  the  foundation  stones 

of  the    London    Docks  were    laid,   whi. 
wines    and    pleasant   scents,    spices,    etc.,  wool,    and 
i\',jr>'-   _  I'1    1  1st   India   Docks    came.     St. 

Katheriiv's  I  :>cned   in   1S2S.     The    Royal 

Victoria  Dock,  the  largest  single  dock  in  I 
is   the   dock    for    tobacco.      - 

thousand  tons  of  the  weed  ar^  k  |  there 

continually,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  nine  million 
pounds.     Millwall    Dock   was  opened  in 
chief  trade    is  grain.      For  unloading  grain  in  bulk  it 
is  the  quickest   in    Europe.     As   much  as  3,85 

een   turned   out   in  a  working  day.     In 
came    the   Albert    Dock,   the    larg. 
docking  on   the  Thames  ;    and   in    1886  the    ! 

nned.     All   the  docks  on  ti. 
of  the    river  Millwall  were    put  und 

control    of    the    London    and    In  Joint 

mittee  in  1S88. 

appointment  of  Sir  Hudson  Kearlev,  M.I\.  to 
the    post    of  Chairman  of  the   new    Port'  Authority 

the  Port  ol  I 
of  Commerce,  been  received  with  marked  satisfaction. 
A  thorough  business   man   by  training,  Sir   Hudson 
Parliamentary  I 

it.       He     made    a     reputation     in     the 
Comm<  :.|(;ii  business  man  of  sound 

judgment      As   Chairman    of    the     Port   Air 

a  difficult  task  before  him,  for  there  are  many 
conflicting  interests  still  to  be  brought   into  working 

v,    and  a    man    of    firmness    and    resource    is 

I  happy  one, 

and  Sir  Hudson  Kearley  will  start  his  duties  with  the 

well-wishes    of    many  friends    anion-    both    political 

it  a  salary  of  ,£3,000, 

but  this  Sir  Hudson  has  refu  rring  to  give 

An  excellent  monochrome 

reproduction  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  Hudson  Kearley 

forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  February  number  of  the 

magazine. 
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DARWIN'S    BIRTHPLACE. 
In  the  Lady 's  Realm  Mrs.   R.  S. 
Thomas     describes     her     centenary 
pilgrimage     to     Shrewsbury,     where 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  bom, 
February  12th,  1809.  She  describes 
the  house — handsome,  spacious,  sub- 
stantial and  most  beautifully  situated 
— which  his  father,  a  medical  man, 
built  nine  years  before  his  birth. 
The  writer  tells  how,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  Charles  Darwin  was  left 
motherless,  but  how  his  father  was 
described  by  him  as  the  wisest  man 
he  ever  knew.  At  the  Shrewsbury 
school  he  learnt  nothing,  excepting 
by  amusing  himself  in  reading  and 
experimenting  in  chemistry.  Once 
his  father  said  to  him,  "  You  care 
for  nothing  but  shooting,  dogs,  and 
rat-catching,  and  you  will  be  a  dis- 
grace to  yourself  and  all  your  family." 
He  went  to  Edinburgh  to  prepare 
for  a  physician's  life  for  two  sessions, 
then  gave  up  the  idea,  and  intended 
to  prepare  for  the  Church.  He  spent 
three  years  at  Cambridge.  A  curious 
instance  of  local  bigotry  is  reported. 
The  spire  of  St.  Mary's  Church  was 
blown  down  in  a  gale  in  February, 
1894,  and  the  Vicar,  in  preaching  on 
the  subject,  declared  that  the  event 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  displeasure  at  the 
proposal  to  erect  a  statue  to  Darwin. 


TARIFF   REVISION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 
A     writer     in     the      Edinburgh 
Review     traces     the    present    m<.. 
ment  for  tariff  revision  in  the  United 
States  to  the  promoters  of  Trusts,  "  the  water-wagon 
financiers,"  as    they    are    known,    who    capital- 
Tariff  Protection  accorded  by  the   Dingley  Act,  and 
who  consequently  are  able  to  squeeze  "  manufacturer^ 
at  the  secondary  stages  "  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The  demand  for  revision  began   in    1906  with  manu- 
facturers who  had  been  squeezed  by  the  Trusts  and  by 
the   nominally   independent    concerns   which,    for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  Trusts,  had  long  been  1 
allied   witfe   them.       It    was  the    revolt  o\    manufac- 
turers who   found  themselves   seriously  hampered   in 
buying  their    raw    material.       It    is   not    a    revolt    of 
consumers.       It    is    not    based    on    any    love    for 
Free   Trade    or   for   tariff  revenue   only.      1: 
moters  are  Republicans  and    Protectionist.^  t<>  a  man. 
The  writer  remarks  that  the   United  States  was  the 
first  country  in  which  Tariff  Protection  was  cap 
by    the    company    promoter.     Then     the     American 
promoter  began  to  exploit  Canada,  which  is  ... 


Charles  Darwin. 
From  the  painting  by  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A. 

more    favourable   field.  ras    the 

first   United    States   tariff  that    was    turned    to    full 
account    in    this   way   by   the   company    pr> 

at  the 

'    the    movement    !'<>r    1 

'.esmanship  ■      '•'  rmous 

majority  to  the  independent  voter.     They   may  also 
find  help  in   the    I  l 

not  less  than  two 
hundred  mil  id  to   bring 

1 1  ouses. 
nue. 


Tm  'able  chiefly 

f<  >reign 
Mmme  for  d 
with  unemployment,  an  _<Tton's 

1    Rhodes'    Scholarship 
serul  at  and  to  Oxford. 
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THE  CRISIS   IN    INDIA. 

Dk.  Goldwin  Smith  writes  in  the  Canadian 
Mi  razine  on  the  crisis  in  India.     He  says  : — 

When  all  is  said,  and  whatever  may  !  •  merit  of 

race,    no    Empire   oJ    Mi  e    ••■  I  ■■  b 

compared  in  mildness  and  beneficeno    •• .      thi  British  Empire  in 
India;  not   thl  :  ;re  even   under   Augustus,  Trajan, 

or  the  Antonb 

Some  da}  the  end  ■•  ■■•  npossible  that  a  race 

should  rule  forevi  r  in  a  land  in  which  it  cannot  rrar  it>  children. 
The  coming  may  be  hastened  by  this  great  movement  of  the 
•  which  the  initiative  may  come  from  Japan. 

tains  in  the  bands  of  the  governing 

ins    likely    to   do,    though    then 
probably  will  be,  disturbam  ■  ult  to  see  from  what 

Sir   Thomas    Raleigh,   in    the    Church    Quarterly 
that  the   first  and   most  urgent  question 
Which  the  Government  in   India  lias  to  face  is,  what 
can   we   do   fur   the    poor?      Our   first   duty   is   I 

that  they  are  better  fed.  As  their  material  prosperity 
advances,  we  may  do  more  for  education.  Judged 
by  statistics  in  examination  tests,  we  are  making 
some  progress  ;  but,  says  he,  the  direct  result  of  our 
system  is  the  native  clerk,  who  does  what  he  is  told 
to  do  and  does  nothing  without  being  told,  and  the 
by-product  is  the  anarchist,  who  graduates  as  a  mem- 
:  some  foolish  secret  society. 

( )n  the  habit  of  untruthfulness,  about  which  Lord 
Cur/on  said  some  strong  things,  Sir  Thomas  remarks 
that  Lord  Cur/on  might  have  been  less  didactic  if  he 
had  known  how  much  lying  there  is  in  English  courts 
of  justice  : — 

There  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  difference  ol  method,  for  the 
Englishman  usually  starts  man  the  (acts,  and  pieces  on  some- 
thing to  suit  his  own  case,  while  the  Oriental 

BtrUCtS  the  whole  BtOiy,  and    produces,  even    at   short    notice,  a 

complete  narrative  in  which  there  is  DOl  a  word  of  truth. 

Those  who  represent  England  mtist  be  learners  before 
they  aspire  to  he  teaci- 


WHAT   IS  THE   ARYA   SOMAJ  ? 
Mr.  Jagdisb    S\h  \i-M  a  i  hi  k,  in  a  paper  in  the 
VedtC  M  (titled   "A  Rationalist  View  of  the 

Arya    Somaj,"    thus    explains    the    teligious    id 
which  the  Arya  Somaj  was  founded  : — 

Thu-,    what     the     Indian-    were     longil 

iv  reformed  religion,  Swadeshi   i 
illy    monotheistic,  least  do  patible 

with  r.  ison,  and  nol 

It  should    do   away  with    all  SUp  I 

little  to  do  with  mj  i  tat  was 

D  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
th  and  twentieth  century  lil 
the  old  i  i 

. 
Allegiance  to  authority  was  not  necessarily  an  evil;  but  the 
authority   itself  must   not  1 1 

and  established  beyond  all  doubt,  and  anl< 

it  would   not  affect   injuriously  the  healthy  onward   pro 

the  nation.      \  so<  i  il   reform  of  th< 

wished   for,  but   i    should  with,  and,   in 

fact,   based  upon  religious  .    India  the  ti 

united.     The  religion  taught  by  Swami  Dayanand  was 
such  a  religion,  and  on  this  the  Arya  Soma 


THE   NEW   HEAD   OF  MANSFIELD   COLLEGE: 

And  His  Theology. 

Th*  fact  that  Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie  has  just  accepted 
the  Principalship  of  Mansfield  0>.  d,  con- 

ditional  interest  on  th  tat  he  contri- 

butes I  xporary  Review  on  "  Historic  Fact 

and  Christian  Doctrine." 

5TIANITY    HISTORICAL, 
that  Christianity  is  a  historical  religion. 
to  substitute  for  the  historic 
JeSUS    the    living    Christ     known     only    to    Christian 
experience.     He  objects  to  the  position  of  I.- 
Kant,   and     Fichte,    who    reg 

tianity  as  purely  accidental,  to  whom  Scripture- 
history  became  but  a  sensuous  representation  of 
religious  truth.  He  pronounces  the  Ritschlian 
i  as  a  vicious  one  throughout.  Its  historic 
Christ  is  simply  the  result  of  a  criticism  with  an  anti- 
supernaturalistic  bias.  He  equally  objects  to  Loisy 
and  Tyrrell.  He  docs  not  object  to  the  id 
development  being  applied  to  Christian  doctrine,  but 
that  it  only  the  more  imperatively  demands  a 
historic  origin.  He  reje<  ts  pragmatism  as  involving 
a  kind  of  .scepticism  which  makes  theology  impossible. 
The  root  difficulty  of  the  time,  however,  Mr. 
finds  not  in  any  scientific  or  philosophic  theories,  but 
in  the  historical  criticism  of  the  early  Christian 
documents. 

rRUi   I  IVl     REST.  I. IS   OF   Ckll  l 

He  insists,  however,  that  "  the  force  at  the  back  of 

Christianity  is  the  person  of  Jesus   Christ,  and  our 

belief  in  the  Person  is  not  necessarily  conditioned  by 

the   accuracy  or   otherwise    of  the    reports  we  have 

d    about    incidents  in  His   career.''     H 
further  : — 

Historical  criticism  has  had  some  constructive  result 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.     I    has  made  it  Tor  ever  impossible  to 
deny    the   belief  of  Jesus    Christ   in    Ili>    unique    relationship 
on  the  one  hand  and   to  humanity  on  the  other.      His 
consciousness  of  this  and  the  claims  He  founded  upon  it 
integral  pin  of  any  re|  •         of  Him  that  pretends  to  be 

true  to;  is  first  followers  understood  them. 

bring  lb  race  to  face  with  what  is  sometime-  called  the  problem 
of  the  Person  ol  Christ,  with  the  lonely  majesty  and  unique 
grandeui  [t  is  with 

the  total  lity  that  the  student  ofhisl 

rathei    than  with  any   incidents   in    Hi-    career.      In   the 
making  anth,  and 

both    in  remote,    than  any   other  known    I 

indpoint  and  in  this  uioie  human 
turn. 


I\    the    Indian  Mr.    P. 

Seshadri   pays  a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  the  young 
Indian  Dutt,  born  in  1856,  who  died, 

like  Keats,  in  early  youth:— 

1    by   hei  i-   too   valuable  to 
sink  inl  ►  has  exhibited  within  its  short  com- 

UT  of  virtues   of  a  genuim 

'  unful tilled   renown,"   as    Shelley- 
calls  them,  and  India  will  always  continue  to  cherish  with  love 
I  this  "half-blown  floweret''  of  song. 
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IN    praise    of    idolatry. 

By  Mrs.  Besant. 

The  Theosophist  for  January  publishes  the  first 
part  of  a  remarkable  paper  by  Mrs.  Besant  entitled 
"  The  Search  for  God."  Mrs.  Besant  maintains  that 
our  loftiest  religious  conceptions  have  not 
evolved  from  the  superstitions  of  savages,  which  are 
but  the  last  stage  of  the  degeneration  and  degradation 
of  an  original  Divine  ideal.  The  Initiates  taught 
mankind  a  lofty  faith,  symbolised  by  the  worship  of 
the  Sun.  Mrs.  Besant  defends  this,  and  incidentally 
makes  a  powerful  plea  in  favour  of  idolatry,  or  the 
worship  of  many  deities.  That  I  am  not  doing 
Mrs.  Besant  an  injustice  the  following  extract 
proves : — 

The  Sun  was  an  object  of  worship,  but  it  was  taken  as  an 
object  of  worship  of  deliberate  choice,  of  set  purpose,  bj 
very  Initiates,  as  they  were  teaching  the  masses  of  an  untrained 
people.  That  Sun,  which,  in  very  truth,  is  to  its  own  system 
that  which  the  Logos  is  to  the  universe,  that  Sun,  which  is  the 
source  of  light,  of  life,  of  everything  that  moves  within  the 
solar  system  ;  that  Sun  is,  on  the  physical  plane,  a  fitting 
symbol  for  Deity,  well  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory,  well  taken  as  the  central  life,  the  central  source  of  all. 

We  find  that  in  very  many  cases,  in  all  great  world-religions, 
the  people  were  taught  tha't  below  that  central  Deity,  sym- 
bolised as  the  Sun,  there  were  vast  ranks  of  beings,  divine, 
though  less  manifestly  divine  than  He  was,  who  had  in  charge 
the  carrying  on  of  all  the  functions  and  process _s  in  nature. 
They  were  taught  to  regard  all  around  them  as  inspired  and 
moved  by  living  wills.  They  were  taught  to  consider  every 
force  of  nature  as  the  manifestation  of  a  consciousness,  of  a 
living  intelligence,  so  that  to  them  nature  was  one  vast  host  of 
living  intelligences,  ready  to  help,  ready  to  assist,  ready  to  give, 
ready  in  every  way  to  aid,  to  protect,  and  to  assist  man  in  his 
difficulties ;  with  the  result  that,  for  the  child-heart  of  man, 
there  was  ever  some  conception  of  the  Divine  which  he  was 
able  to  grasp,  able  to  love,  able  to  reverence,  and  which  served 
as  object  for  his  aspirations,  an  object  to  which  his  spiritual 
nature  could  aspire,  to  which  the  love  and  the  admiration  and 
the  humility  of  the  heart  could  be  poured  out.  God  must  be 
shown  in  a  form  that  attracts  the  worshipper,  otherwise  there  is 
only  an  empty  abstraction,  which  gives  no  help  to  thejaspiring 
heart  of  man. 


TELEPATHY  NOT  THOUGHT   TRANSFERENCE. 
In  the    January    number  of  the  Svastika,    a  very 

interesting  little  magazine,  published  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  the  editor  makes  a  valuable  and  subtle  dis- 
tinction between  telepathy  and  thought  transference 
which  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  sound  :— 

Telepathy  is  the  transference  of  emotions,  and  sensations 
between  souls,  while  thought-transference  is  the  transmission  of 
words,  ideas,  or  images,  from  mind  to  mind. 

Thus,    telepathic  communication    is    possible    only    between 
persons  of  a  certain  degree  of  soul-development,  and   I 
whom  there  is  a  degree  of  emotional  sympathy,  while  in 
ference  of  thought,    one  dominant,   positive  mind    maj 
another  without  there  being  any  degree  of  sympathetic. vibration 
between  them. 

He  gives  as  an  illustration  of  telepathy  the  fact  that 
when  his  wife  was  struck  on  the  instep  of  her  right 
foot  in  Denver  he  was  at  the  same  moment  instantly 
seized  with  a  most  acute  pain  in  the  instep  of  his 
right  foot.     That  was  telepathy  :— 

An  instance  of  transmission  of  thought  is  the  following,  and 
one  may  readily  note  the  distinction. 


While  engaged  in  some  writing  in  one  of  the  editorial  rooms 
cf  the  Denver  Post,  some  time  ago,  I  was  conscious  of  certain 
words  apparently  being  whispered  into  my  ear. 

rere  meaningless  to  me,  but  I  heard  them  dis- 
tinctly. I  looked  up  and  inquire!  of  one  of  the  reporters  at  a 
desk  near  by  if  he  had  spoken  those  words  and  what  he  meant 
by  them. 

He,  somewhat  astonished,  assured  me  that  he  had  not  spoken 
loud,  but  tha  the  was  intently  centreing   his  mind  upon 
an   attractive   headline  for   the   story   he  was  writing,  and  had 
formulated  that  sentence-  in  his  mind. 

This.is  an  instance  of  transference  of  a  specific  thought,  with- 
out any  deeper  feeling  or  idea  concerning  it  than  the  1  i 
of  the  words  themselves. 

Thought-transference,  therefore,  is  the  act  of  transmitting  a 
clear-cut  decisive  thought,  or  word,  or  mental  concept,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  telepathic  communication. 

Telepathy   vs,  feeling — the  transference  of  emotions,   and  the 
ing  the  seat  or  the  dynamo  of  emotion,  telepathic  com- 
munication is  soul  communication — the   language,  not   of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  soul. 


A   REVOLTING  TRADE. 

IN    the    English    Illustrated  Mr.   Frank 

Scudamore,  writing  on  the  Soudan  slave  trade  and  the 
harem,  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  Turkey,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Young  Turks  will 
respond  : — 

The  providing  of  this  particular  form  of  chattel  is  a 
speciality  of  the  slave  dealers  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur.  I 
refer  to  the  providing  of  those  sexless  attendants  of  the  harem 
who  from  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of  history  ha-. 
considered  necessary  throughout  the  East  as  guardians  of  their 
masters'  honour.  This  is  a  class  of  black  slave  whose  abolition 
should  be  procured  by  no  matter  what  means,  however  drastic. 
Apart  from  all  other  considerations  is  that  the  mortality  among 
these  unfortunates  is  so  stupendous  that  I  have  been  assured  by 
native  slave  dealers  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
youths  captured  ever  reach  the  harems  to  which  they  are 
destined. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  known  of  as  many  as  two  thousand  of 
them  being  in  service  at  one  palace  of  the  Sultan's  in  Con- 
stantinople at  one  time,  and  that  custom  still  demands  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  such  attendant  in  the  household  of 
Turks  of  even  quite  moderate.fortune. 

Turkey   can    never   hope    to   lake    her    place    among     the 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world  so  long  as  the  faintest 
remains  of  this  ancient  and  barbarous  system,  which   has 

admitted  suspicion  of  the  virtue  of  the  mothers  of  her 
sons.  

The  Scottish  Historical  Review  contains  a  paper 
by  C.  H.  Firth  on  ballads  illustrating  the  relations 
of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  is  interesting  and  amusing  both.  Evan 
M.  Barron  presents  a  n<  the   War  of  Inde- 

pendence—that  the  people  who  won  it  were  not 
"  Lowland  Scots,  mainly  of  English  descent,''  but 
"the  inhabitants  of  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland,  light- 
ing under  leaders  many  of  them  Celtic.'"  J.  L.  Mor- 
rison, reviewing  the  English  works  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  says  that"  they  shatter  partial  estimates  of  him 
as  literary  man  or  social  idealist,  but  they  substitute 
no  fierce  theologian  of  the  old  school,  only  a  noble 
-hman,  of  whom  these  letters  are  the  most 
inspired  ex:  I  rbert    Maxwell    digs  out 

of  the  "  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  "   many  weird   and 
grotesque  incidents. 
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'•THE   SUPERFLUITY   OF  WOMEN." 
FLORENI  1    H  Wl  LAB    d 

the  well-known  fact  that 'there  arc  a  million 
more  women  than  men  in  the  British  [sles.  This  is 
generally  regarded  is  sometl  ing  I  1  be  deplored.  She 
hold-  the  entirely  1  ontrarj  position. 

sin-  points  out  that  the  maternal  character  of  w 
is  inherent  in  womanhood  itself,  ami  depends  not 
upon  actual  motherhood.  The  maternal  chai 
appears  (1)  in  the  woman's  impulse  to  place  the 
centre  o!  her  lite  outside  herself;  (2)  a  remarkable 
capacity  tor  governing  in  the  sole  interest  ol  the 
governed  in    all-observing    watchfulness    and 

patience.     <  »i  the  two  great  instincts — self-pri 

lion     man  embodies  predominantly 
the  first  and  woman  predominantly  the  second. 

on  to  develop  her  theory  of  social 
evolution   that   when   there   was   incessant  warfare   the 

ine  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  thi 
thing,  and  it  was  better  to  have  more  men  than 
women.  In  times  of  peace,  agriculture  and  com- 
the  numbers  might  well  be  equal.  But  where 
civilisation  advances  to  the  stage  oi  caring  for  the 
sick,  the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  there  is 
more  and  more  need  of  the  maternal  spirit. 

It    is    of   advantage  to    have    some    predominance, 
■ 


lity  of  women.  But  in  a  social  organism  that 
is  unhealthy  or  unprosperous  there  is  still  more  need 
of  the  distinctive  <jualities  of  womanhood.      Physical 

ration,  education,  and  poverty  are   qui 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  province  of  women. 
They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  hut  the  daily  husiness  —  the 
economies,    n  ind    aetivit 

hearth  and  home  writ  large,  altered  only  in  magni- 
tude, not  in  essence.  The  modern  suj>erfliious  women 
are  in  virtue  of  their  superfluity  "the  best  hope  of 
their  country." 

M  \\  Bl     FEMIM 

In  the  American  Educational  Rr.ieic Grant  S 
man    reports    the    co-educational    meditation    of    a 
Professor  thus : — 

If  history    meant     anything,     it    was    that   cii 
forward-marching  ;  the  thoughts  >>f  men  w<  •  •  ith  the 

civilisation  meant    the   -n>wth  of  the   virtues,  and   thi 
mine. 

■  ■  thin),'  by  which  alx>ve  all 
to    be    measured — virtue-    am!    this    was    intini.. 
with  religion  ami   poetry  and  art,  all  of  which   " 
with   the   ideal   rather   than   the   real,  with  the  f< 
than  the  masculine. 

So   if  civilisation   meant    religion   and  the  ar:  . 
and    the   arts   were   essentially    feminine,    and 

meant   the  feminising  of 
after  all.  prepared  t<>  look  upon  the  tendencies  of  hi-  :. 
a  fair  degree  "t"  faith   and   equanimity.     It   wa 
Nature,  and  he  would  abide  by  it. 

some    slight    anxiety    i 
gravitation  of  die  so 

red  after  more  mature  consideration.     Th< 
which  was  .1-  e  northern  si 

weni  men  were  at  some  time  sure  to  follow. 


it  Lady  Inspector  of  Prisons  :  Dr.  Mary 
Gordon  at  Harley  Street 


WHY    I    AM   OPPOSED   TO    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 
Br   M 

Mrs    i  !; 

women    should    have    no    vol  sums   up  her 

argument  thus  : — 

en  will  do  better   for  themselves  without 
than  with  ii.     The  practical  difficulties  in  tin 
insuperable.      The   vote   must   take   woman  away   from   that 
.    ik  which  has 
1 
di,    vali  e  in    my 

1 

RAIL!  <AU 

Mrs.  Harrison  ays  that  she  has  been  at   pains  to 
.1  private   person   may,  the  opinion 
0!    American   and   Colonial   women   on    the   - 
She  make-  the  following  astounding  assertions 

■ 

nan,   told    11  1  failure 

(plained  to  me 

ito  the  polls  with  ill-effect,  and  how 
iucus.     A  New  Zeal 
said    practically    the    same    thing,   and    aadcj    she  wished    the 
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woman's   vote   could    be   taken   away.      All    the    opinion   of 
individuals  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is  to  the  same  effect. 

A   CURIOUS    DISTINCTION. 

The  extraordinary  difficulties  into  which  the  writer 
lands  herself  may  be  observed  in  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

Women  stood  on  a  firm  footing  when  they  asked  for  the 
educational  municipal  vote.  There  are  girls  to  educate  ;  women 
in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  poorhouses  to  be  considered.  Women 
share  in  these  arduous  labours  as  teachers,  nurses,  attendants. 
If  woman's  opinion  is  not  to  be  heard  clearly  enough  on  these 
or  kindred  questions,  it  is  surely  not  beyond  reasonable 
expectation  that  some  organ  may  be  formed  whereby  such 
opinion  may  be  expressed.  The  vote  for  our  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment stands  on  a  wholly  different  plane. 

Surely  Mrs.  Harrison  is  aware  that  Imperial 
Parliament  legislates  for  the  aged,  for  the  necessitous 
children  in  our  schools,  nay,  for  children  of  all  kinds, 
and  will  have  to  legislate  very  shortly  on  the  children 
and  the  women  and  babies  in  our  workhouses ! 
However  the  motherhood  of  the  State  is  to  be 
realised  if  women  are  to  be  shut  out  of  State 
functions  Mrs.  Harrison  does  not  condescend  to 
declare.  

CHINA  RUSHING  AHEAD. 
Mr.  David  Lambuth  contributes  to  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  a  vivid  and  thrilling  account  of  the 
extraordinary  swiftness  of  the  reforming  movement  in 
China  to-day.  He  begins  by  saying  that  1,500  tons 
of  pig  iron  from  Hanyang,  China,  which  had  travelled 
600  miles  down  the  Yangtse  River,  and  14,000  miles'by 
sea,  were  laid  down  in  Brooklyn  in  1907  at  1 7 1  dols. 
a  ton.  Chinese  rulers,  with  singular  courage,  have 
set  about  the  task  of  reforming  400,000,000  people. 
Judged  by  her  edicts,  China  would  to-day  be  the 
most  progressive  nation  on  earth.  China  has  now  a 
modern  army  of  nearly  200,000  men. 

CABINET    MINISTERS    AT    SCHOOL. 

In  1 90 1  an  edict  laid  down  a  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  1908  the  old  Confucian 
examinations  were  for  ever  abolished.  Pekin  is  in 
deadly  earnest  about  education.  The  Ministry  of 
Education  itself  attends  an  hour  every  day  a  special 
lecture  discussing  modern  educational  principles. 
Most  of  the  Ministries  in  Pekin  do  the  same.  From 
every  quarter  come  reports  of  growing  schools,  \oi 
inter-scholastic  athletic  contests,  participated  in  by 
boys  and  girls  alike.  And  this  is  from  the  interior 
provinces,  as  well  as  those  on  the  coast.  Buddhist  and 
Confucian  temples  are  being  turned  into  schools. 
Idols  have  been  carted  out  and  dumped  into  rivers, 
to  make  room  for  benches  and  desks.  By  the  pub- 
lishing houses  in  the  Empire  some  five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  is  carried  on.  Books  are 
therefore  being  widely  bought  and  read. 

POST,    PRESS,    PARLIAMENT    ADVANCING. 

Post-offices  in  China  have  risen  in  number  from 
446  in  1902  to  2,803  in  1907.  The  letters  have 
risen  in  the  same  period  from  20  millions  to  167 
millions.       Every   province    is   knit   to    Pekin    with 


electric  wires.  A  telegraph  will  shortly  connect 
Lhassa  with  Pekin.  There  are  four  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  in  China.  All  concessions  now  provide 
for  the  Government  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
after  twenty-five  years'  traffic.  Criminals  and  beggars 
are  being  given  industrial  training.  A  uniformed 
police  is  found  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  electric 
lights  in  some  half-dozen,  including  Pekin,  besides 
the  widening  and  draining  of  many  principal  streets. 
Resolute  efforts  are  being  made  to  stamp  out  the  use 
of  opium.  Full  constitutional  government  is  promised 
after  nine  years.  To-day  there  are  280  newspapers 
in  the  Empire,  ten  in  Pekin — one  of  them  a  daily  for 
women  by  women.  China  is  becoming  a  real  nation. 
Chang  Chih-tung,  the  venerable  statesman,  author  of 
the  epoch-making  li  China's  Only  Hope,"  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Council  and  reported  to  be  the  Regent's 
chief  adviser. 

THE  CURSE  OF  IMMORAL  BOOKS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Bairy  has  a  vigorous  article  in 
the  Dublin  Review  on  "  The  Censorship  of  Fiction," 
which  he  thinks  is  impo?sible.  Something,  however, 
he  declares,  must  be  done  : — 

You  cannot  found  a  Republic  on  the  licence  of  sex,  the  aber- 
rations of  passion,  'he  fieedom  of  suicide.  Luxurious  America 
is  rotting  before  our  eyes.  Either  by  personal  effort  and  com- 
bined private  agencies  this  evil  must  be  conquered,  or  it  will  end 
in  sheer  putrefaction  with  the  people  it  has  stricken  to  death. 
A  mind  diseased,  a  soul  denied,  these  are  the  roots  of  the 
poison-tree.  There  it  will  have  to  be  attacked.  By  all  means 
let  the  Home  Office  keep  as  firm  a  gra^p'as  it  can  upon  vile 
literature,  vile  photography,  sham  artistic  shows  and  entertain- 
ments, where  quite  other  provocatives  than  the  esthetic  sense 
draw  thousands  nightly.  No  doubt.  al>o,  laws  might  be  made 
by  which  the  evidence  given  in  divorce  and  criminal  trials 
should  not^be  scattered  broadcast  in  newspapers  read  I 
one. 

This  legislation  we  could  greatly  help  by  joining  in  the  Social 
Purity  Crusade — Catholics,  of  course,  on  their  own  pi. 
with  Branch  Associat:  by  authority — of  which  the 

purpose  is  to  awaken  in  English  hearts  a  feeling  of  th<    1 
danger,    and    to   discover    the   most   effective    means    towards 
encouraging  in  young  and  old  that  true  manliness  which  is  not 
yet  extinct  among  us. 

Against  such  abu-r.oi  reading  children  ought  to  be  protected, 
a-  well  as  those  adult  men  and  women  who  in  understanding 
have  not  passed  beyond  childhood.  The  newspaper  crii 
for  its  own  purification,  by  law  if  necessary,  and  without  delay. 
We  shall  probably  witness  a  first  cleansing  of  that 
Germany,  where  social  science  is  not  abandoned  to  private 
judgment,  but  is  held  to  be  a  duty  of  the  State. 


'I'm.  United  Service  Magazine  is  very  wroth  that 
there  lias  been  no  timely  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  Press  to  promote  a  national 
ceKbration  of  the  centenary  of  Corunna  and  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  Commander  Currey.  R.N.,  rejoices 
that  the  French  Navy  is  in  the  hands  of  M.  Picard, 
who  is  resolved  on  making  up  for  what  has  been  lost 
under  the  slackness  of  democracy.  Captain  Maycock 
gives  an  outline  of  the  Franco-German  War  up  to 
Gravelotte.  There  are  several  other  historical  and 
technical  papers,  including  a  very  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion of  "  the  apotheosis  of  sham,"  by  "  Elijah." 
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PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH    IN  THE   MAGAZINES. 

interesting   sign  of  th«r  times   is  die   way  in 

which  psychical  resean  h,  approached  by  no  means  in 

a  negative    spirit,    is    more  and    mure    invading   the 

of  the  ordinary  periodical     It  is  no  longer 

restricted   to   the   occult  magazines.     For  example, 

v.  trail  discusses  recent   psj 

■rfrrly,  and  conclude  that"  it 
can  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  prove  helpful  to  assume, 
provisionally,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  external  intelligence,  perhaps 
with  a  particular  external  intelligence."  The  "tele- 
pathic hypothesis"  is  merely  to  express  our  ignorance 
in  another  form. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston 

recounts  certain  results  of  recent  psychical  research. 

nounces  the  writings  of  Miss  Katharine  Bates, 

whose  supernormal  faculties  in   no  way  impair  the 

exercise  of  a  keen  critical  intelligence,  to  possess  the 

unmistakable  stamp  of  sincerity.      He  says  he  wants 

DO    I"  tur    evidence    of   any    fact    than    Miss    Bates' 

it    she   has  observed  it.     Mr.   Rolleston 

that  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 

to  the  subject   in  Ireland.      He  would   like  the  study 

of  it   promoted   in  that  country.      Whether  the  hopes 

ot  M.'  :>,  Hodj  >on,  and  Sidgwick  will  be  realised  or 

not,   "enough  has  at   1  lone  to  give  us  a 

glimpse   of  an   order   of  nature   to   whose    mysteries 

physical  science  has  never  found  a  key.' 

I  low    |'i  \.  i  j    -.;  \',    BH    1  [AUN  i  id. 

In  t'  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  on  thought 

transference,  and  makes  the  following  suggestions, 
which  may  render  belief  in  haunted  houses  less 
irrational.      He  says  : — 

Snppose  I  di  iper  with  scrawls  on  it.     I 

may  guess  they  are  iot<  metbing,  but  a>  they  arc  to 

me  illegible  hii  >n  after  another 

it  it,  but  it  excites  in  them  do  r< 

1 1\<-  little  more  th  Hut  not 

so  with  all  of  them.    « me  man  to  . 

ly    excited  ;  he 

got,  and  fills  the  .ur  with  vil  to  oow 

faintly  appreciate  the  DM  aoiog.      The  piece  Ol  papa    WSJ 
maon  ven. 

Here  a  s  room  where  ■  ti  i  a  human 

I  anguish.     I 
that  agony  present  -till  and  able  to  I  byanattoned 

ptive  mind  ?    1       ert  nothing,  ea 

the  other  phenomena  I  l<... 
with,  hut  the  belief  in  at,  and 

i   them. 
Thej  will  take  their  place,  it  true,  Id  an  order!) 
with  other  not  wholly  unallied  and  already  well-knowi 

Phantasms  aod  dreams,  and  ghos  premoni* 

tions,  and  clairvoyance:  the  region  of  m 

possibly  also   the  region  of  Tact.      As  taxes  on  credulity  they  arc 
impared  lo  the  things  we  are  already  familiar  with — only 
too  familiar  with— stupidly  and  inanely  inappredative  of. 


THE   IGNORANCE   OF   PROFESSOR    NEWCOMB. 

,Sik  oi.i.  Reply. 

Sir    Oliver    Lodge    replies,    in    th 
Century  for  February,  to  the  amazing  exhibition  of 
ignoran  i's  paper  on 

"  Modern  (  Occultism."     Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  after  com- 
pliments and  assurances  of  sympathy,  says  : — 

fess    that    there    are    features    about    his    article    which 
Borprise  intance 

with  wb  ' 

mother 
ground  of  surprise  is  the  literature  which  he  permits  hi 
read  and  apparently  I  '  know 

how  it  com  •  hut  Professoi 

what  h.i-  in.      I  accept  the  fact,  and  consider  that  it 

amply  explains  his  present  attitude. 

.\^  to  telepathy,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says: — 
rtf  much  more  strongly  than  Prol 
deny,  that  direct  experiment  has  establish) 
an  immediate  kind  of  thought-transference  betwe* 

With  regard  to  apparitions  he  is  quite  as  emphatic  : — 
The  first  objection  of  Pr   :  .mb  to  the  •■   i 

nature    of   any    hallucination    amounts    to    tlii-  : 

between    appearance    and    reality    i- 
imaginary  character,  that  vi  :  at  the 

time,  and   that  they  gl  lerful    in  th< 

the  stori.  wn  t"  their  bai 

they  would  evaporate   in   common-place.  ii.it    is 

one  definite  objection  which  has  to 
of  our    i  [  meet  it    with   a  direi  I 

ta  which  to  go  to  the  jury. 

Hi   is  equally  direct  in  his  challi 

of  chance.  He  eulogises  "  the  wisdom  and'vanity,  the 

caution  and  candour  of  the   founders  of  the   S 

for  Psychical  Research,"  and  so  long  as  he  limits  his 

eulogy  to  its    founders  and   does  not  extend    it  to 

the   present   managers  no  one   need   tak> 

Speaking  of  the  critics  who  regret  the  results  of  the 

Census  of  Hallucinations  without   reading    its  report, 

a  remark  which  n 
mended  to  the  S.P.R.,  and  even  i  r  him- 

self :— 

[  fear  it  is  hat        to  le  Imped  thai 
or  other  supernormal  explanation  will    I 
.  they   mu>;    fall   back  on  other  lr. 
fraudulent  collection, 
That  i-  u  riUt  n  substantiate  -uch  a  claim,  but  the 

•    nate  :  it  is  i 
■  ntific  mannei  by  the  I 

■ 
than  calm  and  critical  inquiry.     It  is  easi  r  and 
to  make  plausible  assumpli<  ri  >usly  to  collect  and 

lata.  

Two  Thing's  Not  Open  to  Criticism. 

Kpw  \im>   1  >i<  i  v.  in  the  Empire  ;. 
the     late     I  hike  d'Aumale  was  in   the  habit  of  saying 
after  his  return  to   France:  "There  is  no  nation  so 
Dl   of  criticism, 'so  open  to  argument,  so  ready 
to  hear  both  sides  of  any  q  the   English. 

You  may  say  what  you  like  about  their  constitution, 
their  manners,  their  cookery,  their  poets,  their  painters, 
alptors,  or  even  the  beauty  of  their  women. 
There  are  only  two  subjects  no  wise  foreigner  will 
venture  to  criticise.  The  first  is  the  British  Bible,  the 
second  is  the  British  fleet." 
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THE    DANGER    OF    HAUNTED     HOUSES. 
A  Strange  True  Story  01    Lasi   Yi 

The  Occult  Review  of  December  published  a  grue- 
some tale  of  a  House  of  Horror  built  a  tho 
years  ago  with  mortar  mixed  with  the  blood  and  hair 
of  massacred  prisoners  which  to  this  day  is  inhabited 
by  a  horrible  rabble  of  demons,  elementals,  and  the 
like.  The  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  story,  who  is  personally  known  to  me, 
and  who,  I  know,  was  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  was  confirmed  in  the  January  number  by 
the  evidence  of  three  visitors  to  the  House  of  Horror. 
Now  in  the  February  number  there  is  another  grisly 
and  horrible  story  of  another  haunted  house,  the 
writer  of  which  is  a  lady  well  known  to  me,  whose 
narrative  is  also  based  upon  painful  personal  ex- 
perience. The  main  outlines  of  her  tale  of  horror 
were  told  by  me  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  last  year.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  identification  of  the  house  in 
question  I  called  it  Carmine  Villa  and  located  it 
quite  truly  within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  In 
the  Occult  Review  the  writer,  who  at  that  time  resided 
in  the  haunted  cottage,  tells  a  plain,  straightforward 
story  of  what  happened  to  her  and  hers,  and,  what  is 
still  more  weird  and  uncanny,  of  what  happened  to 
those  who  attempted  to  investigate  the  haunted 
hou.se. 

Carmine  Villa,  as  I  called  it.  or  Holly  Tree 
Cottage,  as  "  F.  V.  C.  "  calls  it,  is  tenanted  by  the 
ghost  of  an  old  naval  pensioner  who  some  time  ago 
died  in  the  upstairs  room.  He  was  a  semi-imbecile, 
a  man  of  immense  corpulence.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  remove  his  corpse  without  structural  altera- 
tions, and  before  they  were  effected  the  body  putrefied. 
The  ghost  of  the  old  man  haunts  the  place.  Xo  one 
has  seen  him,  but  everyone  feels  him  and  hears  him, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  worst  of  all,  smells  him.  Those 
who  sleep  in  the  room  are  iwakened  by  a  soft  flabby 
hand  on  their  mouth  and  another  at  their  throat. 
The  door  is  seen  to  open  as  by  an  invisible  hand, 
and  then  follows  the  sound  of  a  large  soft  body 
rubbing  slowly  and  unsteadily  against  the  panelling 
of  the  stairs,  "  as  heavy  footsteps  descend  the  stairs.'' 
When  "  F.  V.  C."  hearing  the  sound — 
flung  open  the  door,  expecting  to  confront  hei 
found — nothing  but  a  most  revolting  and  horrible  odour.  In 
all  my  travels  and  experiences— and  I  have  seen  and  experienced 
some  gruesome  things — I  never  encountered  anything  so  terrible 
.is  that  stench  ;   it  was  the  quintessence  of  decomposition. 

The  hideous  Invisible  spat  at  residents  in  the  dark. 
"  The  Thing,  whatever  it  was,  puffed  out  corruption 
at  me  "  : — 

Even  in  the  broad  da;*  (he  shuffling,  unsteady 'steps  would 
come  down  the  stair,  accompanied  by  the  odour  of  death,  and, 
passing  us  by,  would  go  down  through  the  dining-room  and  out 
of  the  porch  down  the  red  path  to  the  gate  and  return. 

Seven  servants  left  in  rapid  succession.  "  1- .  V.  ( '." 
Became  seriously  ill,  almost  unto  death.  When  she 
recovered  her  daughter  took  ill,  then  her  cousin 
followed  suit.  A  friend  who  stayed  in  the  house  was 
thrown  after  leaving  it  in  the  hunting  field  and  nearly 


kiiled.  Then  came  my  article  in  the  Daily  Chronicle^ 
and  the  editor  sent  poor  Mr.  Kennedy  to  investigate 
it.  He  heard  the  footsteps,  wanted  to  stay  all  night 
came  home,  and  died  of  pneumonia.  Then  Professot 
Churton  Collins  came  down  and  in.  shortly 

after  he  came  to  an  untimely  end  : — 
<  )n   the  night   of  the   3rd   of  October  I  was 

-  if  some  he  ■•  rnstairs, 

a-id  had  stuck  at  the  angle.      Presently  it  seemed  to  be  righted, 
and  came  with  a  terrific  bang  against  my  stu    .      .  r.      1 
did  not    open  ;   but    in  some  honi  the  heavy  body 

came  through,  and  entering  the  room,  was  hurled,  as  it 
the  window  facing  the  couch.  My  daughter  called  out  to  me  in 
terror,  and  I  rushed  "U'-  into  the  middle  of  the  mom  in  time  to 
is  if  the  body,  whatever  it  was,  had 
been  thrust  through  the  open  window,  and  down  over  the  porch 
to  the  path  beneath,  where  it  fell  with  a  wooden  thud — such  a 
sound  as  would  have  been  made  by  a  large  packing  case  filled 
with  sawdust,  or  a  coffin  containing  a  deao 

r  this  she  decided  to  leave  the  haunted  house, 
but  she  was  not  to  escape  scot  free  : — 

Two  days  afterwards  the  vans  brought  over  all  the  furniture, 
and  while  the  men  in  charge  of  the  removal  were  placing  it,  I 
'.vent,  with  my  little  girl,  to  see  a  friend  who  had  been  unwell 
for  some  time — I  may  mention  here  that  I  am  very  light  on  my 
feet,  quick  and  sure-footed — on  my  way  back,  I  was  hurled  off 
my  feet  on  the  station  staircase  and  fell  to  the  very  bottom. 
One  of  my  arms  was  broken  at  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  my 
knee  put  out,  my  middle  finger  on  one  hand  broken,  and  my 
back  badly  jarred.  I  was  picked  up  unconscious  and  brought 
home.  It  was  as  narrow  an  escape  from  death  as  I  ever  hope 
to  have. 

Of  course,  these  may  be  all  coincidences.  But  of 
all  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  foul- 
smelling  ghost  : — 

i    none    have  escaped  disaster   save   the   child  and  the 
young  girl,   who  both   met    "It"  with  prayer  : 
ultimate  salvation  in  Christ. 

The  "Triviality"  of  Tests  of  Identity. 

Replying  to  the  silly  taunts  that  the  returning 
spirits  of  the  dead  usually  give  trivial  tests  of  identity, 
a  writer  quoted  in  the  //.  izine  for 

December  says  :  — 

When  Dr.  Hyslop's  opponents  criticised  the  message  he  had 
.,    laughing    at    the    trivial    incidents    that    the    alleged 
"spirit '  -    related    in    proof  of   their    identity,   he 

strung    a    telegraph   wire    between    two   of    the    build 

bia   and   enlisted    thi 
students  in   his   inquiry.     <  >ne   by  one  they  were  sent   to    the 
operator  and  asked  to  identify  themselves  to  the  person  at  the 
other  end   of  the  wire.     The   use  of  nan  den,  of 

to  prove  himself  by  reference  to 
facts  that  were  known  to  the  other  individual,  and  yet,  despite 
the  fact  that  all   the  riment  were 

than  ordinary  intellig 

ie  trivial  in  character  than  those  that  had  been  obtained 
through  Mrs.  Piper  and  others. 

Mr.  M.  B.  3  ciai  Life  in 

•pular  edition  "  at  3s.  6d. 

■r.      407    pp.).      This  useful    little    book   was 

noticed  more  fully  when  it  appeared  first ;  its  object 

is    to    show    the    state    of    social    life    in    England 

throughout  the  centuries,  and  to  he  a  reference  book 

as  to  when,  for  example,  knives  and  forks,  tea,  news- 

.  umbrellas,  matches,  chloroform,  all  manner  of 

things  in  common  use,  were  first  introduced. 
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THE   BRITISH    NAVY. 

How  Strong  Should  Ii   i 
Mr.  H.  Stanley  Jevons  contributes  to  the  Com- 
tempora/y  Review  an   article   on    "The   Two-1 

Standard,"  which,  he  contends,  is  wrong  in  principle, 
ruinous  in  practice,  and  impossible  to  maintain. 
Instead  of  the  two-Power  .standard,  he  maintains  that 
we  ought  to  conform  to  what  he  calls  the  str 
Power  standard.  This,  he  thinks,  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  and  he  thinks  he  can  show  that  economic 
conditions  will  oblige  us  to  be  content  with  this 
standard. 

"  BTRONGBS1  POWER  "  =  "  TWO-GERM  IN  *'  STANDARD. 
But  his  article  is  outside  the  mark,  because  he 
contends  that  the  two-Power  standard  implies  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  regarded  by  our 
people  as  a  foreign  Tower.  America  is  not  a  foreign 
Power,  it  is  an  English-speaking  Power.  We  do  not 
include  the  American  navy  among  the  foreign  Powers 
when  we  speak  of  the  two- Power  standard.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  maintain  a  two-German  standard, 
and  considering  that  we  need  eighteen  battleships 
outside  home  waters,  it  is  quite  <  lear  that  we  should 
not  even  maintain  the  strongest  Power  standard  if  we 
did  not  maintain  a  double  German  standard. 

Mil  BIND    IN  ii  I'NAI  [ON  \l.    IfORALS. 

Mr.  Jevons  believes  that  international  morality 
or  international  public  opinion  is  a  growing  force 
tending  to  restrain  one  country  from  an  unjust  attack 
upon  another.  No  d  ubt,  but  what  has  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  impress  the  mind  of  possible 
ors  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
morality,  and  that  the  way  of  the  aggressor  would  be 
made  hard,  is  precisely  the  British  Navy,  the  strength 
of  which  Mr.  Jevons  deprecates.  German  diplo- 
matists, in  discussing  th  ad  war 
during  the  Is  .  nave  never  hesitated  in  the 
least  to  admit  that  the  one  factor  that  deters  their 
war  party  from  attacking  France  is  the  tear  that  if 
they  march  on  Paris  the  British  Flint  would  obliterate 
German  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  In  other  words, 
the  one  great  element  of  safety  is  precisely  the  two- 
Power  standard,  against  which  Mr.  Jevons  lifts  his 
unavailing  v  • 

PENDING    I  Hi     M  ROJ 

I  do  not  regard  the  competition  in  armaments  as 
permanent  ;    I    think    the  aeroplane   will  revolutionise 
everything  ;    but,  so  long   as  competition  > 
the  worst  service  any  friend  ol  pea  t  can  do  to  the 
cause  oi  peace  is  to  try  and  weaken  in  any  * 

preponderance  of  the  oiv  great  ton  e  which  m. 

peace  and  the  status  <///<■.      Mr.   Jevons's  article  is 

followed    by   a     M  :ion    ot    the 

difficulties  ot  invasion  from  the  nautical  standpoint. 

a  supri  mi   1 1  ii-  r  ok    consc  Kin  [on  : 

The  Master  Mariner  points  out  that  it  requires 
three  weeks  at  least  from  the  first  move  in  the  action 
of  invasion  to  the  day  on  which  the  invading  army- 


is  ready  to  advance,  even  if  no  opposition  were 
it  or  ashore.  One  security  against 
the  risk  of  invasion  is  the  pied  miinant  tleet,  and  the 
alternative  to  predomination  is  (  onscription,  and  so 
far  as  Mr.  Jevons  and  those  with  him  are  successful 
in  weakening  the  Heel  to  that  extent  they  strengthen 
tie  hands  of  Lord  Roberts  and  the  advocates  of 
conscription.  

The  Earth  Crust  Afloat. 
In  the    New    Quarterly   Review   Captain    ('raster 

calls  attention  to  the   problem  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  while   the    mass   of  the    1!  can    be   esti- 

mated with  fair  accuracy,  and  the  total  mass  of  the 
earth  is  known,  the  northerly  deflection  of  the  plumb- 
line  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  is  only 
35  seconds  instead  of  70.  He  mentions  1 
ingenious  solution  of  the  puzzle  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  : — 

1 1-  estimates  that  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  abou'  I 
five  miles  thick,    and   that    it    floats  upon   a  denser  sul>slratum, 
which  is  fluid,  or  at   least  plastic.     The  crust  of  the  earth  may 
therefore  be  compared   to  an  icefl'  the  ocean,  and 

the  mountains  ;  nbedded  in  it.     Just  as  an  iceberg 

Hoat>  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  bulk  above  the 
of  the   water,   >,,   the   hills,    as  we   know   them,  are  merely  the 
crests  of  huge   bergs  that  float,  almost  wholly  submerged,  in  a 
denser  substratum. 

ding  that  the  density  of  the   Himalayas  is  that  of  granite 
nd  the  density  of  the  substratum  that  of  basalt 
then  the  roots  of  the  Himalayas  must  project  28  7  I  mil- 
wards,  below   the    lower   surface  of  the  surrounding  crust,  into 
the    liquid,    or   plastic,    substratum.     The   Himalayas   will   then 
11st  in  hydrostatic  equilibrium. 


Our  Metaphysical  War  Minister. 
THOSE  who  would  lik<  \  abstruse  a  War 

Minister  can  be  should  read  Mr.  Ha'.dane's  discussion 
in  Mind  of  the  logical  foundations  of  mathematics. 
While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Uertrand  Russell  in  holding 
Strongly  that  logical  and  epistemological  principles 
have  a  close  bearing  on  the  problems  which  relate  to 
the  foundation  of  mathematics,  he  dissents  from  his 
d<  termination  to  divorce  mathematics  from  an\ 
in  experience,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  illustration  of 
purely  deductive  method.  Mr.  Haldane  modestly  pro- 
:o  say:  "I  have  endeavoured  to  do  what  a 
layman  can  with  a  mind  which,  if  mathematically 
ill-furnished,  is  at  all  events  attracted  by  the  subject, 
towar«i  >me   account   of   Dedekind's   main 

conception."      Thi  r    will    doubtless 

■er  with  a  chu<  kle  a  remark  from"  Scotland  in 
•u'n  Century,"  quoted  in  the   Edinburgh 

"11  >i  ribed     a     nteta- 

physv  ian  as  a  blind  man  looking  in  a  dark  room  for 
a  black  cat— which  is  not  th 


The  :.      is.)     is      Mr. 

Harrold  Johnson's  new  volume  of  verse.  It  is  a  sequel 
and  a  fitting  companion  to  his  "  Roadmakc .:«."  Most. 
of  the  \  .red  in  the  Daily  News,  and  we  are 

glad  to  have  them  in  their  collected  form.  The  poems 
in  the  section  "  For  England  "  are  excellent. 
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RUSSIA    AND    CONSTANTINOPLE. 
A  Curious  Story  of  ax  Old  Intrigue. 

"  Amateur,"  writing  in  the  National  Review  for 
February,  says  that  after  Prince  Lobanoff  died  in 
August,  1896,  when  M.  Shishkin  was  acting  as 
Foreign  Minister,  Germany  suggested  to  M.  de 
Nelidoff,  then  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  time  was  propitious  for  Russia  to  assert  a 
claim  to  the  free  egress  of  her  warship.-,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Being  assured 
that  Germany  would  not  oppose  such  a  bold 
move,  and  would  eventually  give  it  her  diplo- 
matic support,  M.  de  Nelidoff  proposed  to  get  the 
Sultan  to  barter  two  strips  of  territory  and  free  egress 
from  the  Straits  for  Russia's  friendship  and  protection. 
Admiral  Chikhachoff,  chief  of  the  Odessa  General 
Staff,  was  sent  to  inspect  the  fortification  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  a  military  descent.  M.  de  Nelidoff  was 
summoned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  special  council 
was  held,  at  which  M.  de  Nelidoff  declared  that  in 
February,  1897,  the  anarchy  in  Constantinople  would 
come  to  a  head.  There  would  be  a  massacre  of  the 
Christians,  followed  by  foreign  intervention,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  Russia  to  be  prepared. 

He  suggested  that  Russia  should  take  the  initiative 
by  seizing  the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  Upper 
Bosphorus.  On  the  eve  of  doing  this  M.  de  Nelidoff 
was  to  ask  the  Sultan's  consent  to  this  operation.  If 
he  did  not  give  it  the  Russians  would  treat  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  in  any  case  they  would  telegraph  to  all 
the  other  Powers  to  send  warships  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  Russian  Mediterranean  squadron 
would  form  part  of  the  international  forces  coming 
from  the  south,  while  the  Russians  would  be  in  sole 
possession  of  the  other  end  of  the  Bosphorus.  M.  de 
Nelidoff  is  said  to  have  been  so  persuasive,  and  the 
promise  of  German  support  was  reported  to  be  so 
firm,  that  the  Special  Council  decided,  with  one 
dissentient  voice,  in  favour  of  taking  these  pre- 
cautionary measures  which,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
upset  at  Constantinople,  would  have  given  Russia  the 
master  hand  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Why,  then,  was  the  scheme  not  carried  out  ?  It 
was  foiled,  according  to  this  writer,  by  M.  Pobedo- 
nostzeff,  who  was  informed  by  M.  Witte  of  the 
decision  taken  in  the  Council.  Both  statesmen 
agreed  that  it  was  madness  to  risk  precipitating  a 
European  war.  According  to  "Amateur,"  M.  de 
NelidofFs  scheme  was  approved,  and  the  Ambassador 
authorised  to  give  the  signal  for  the  descent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  by  means  of  a  ciphered 
telegram  to  Sebastopol  when  the  opportune  moment 
should  arrive,  and  his  Majesty  ratified  the  resolution. 
Thus  the  mine  was  placed  and  the  train  was  laid,  and 
M.  de  Nelidoff  was  just  about  to  start  for  Constanti- 
nople when  Pobedonostzetf  hastened  to  the  Tsar  and 
represented  the  risk  he  was  running  in  such  forcible 
terms  that  Nicholas  II.  revoked  his  ratification  and 
withdrew  the  powers  of  independent  action  that  had 


been  conferred  upon  the  Ambassadoi.  But  the 
Black  Sea  Squadron  and  the  men  required  to  make 
the  descent  were  kept  in  readiness  from  that  day 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Japanese  War. 

The  date  that  this  highly  dramatic  interview 
occurred  is  said  to  have  been  1896.  Such  is  the 
story  as  told  by  "  Amateur."  It  is  very  difficult  to  credit 
M.  de  Nelidoff  with  so  enterprising  an  adventure. 
The  President  of  the  late  Hague  Conference  was  not 
a  man  of  the  type  of  General  Ignatieff,  and  I  myself 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  gone  any 
further  than  merely  suggesting  that  in  case  a  general 
overturn  occurred  at  Constantinople,  Russia  should 
be  in  a  position  to  act  effectively  and  at  once. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  need  for  assuming  that 
Germany  acted  as  temptress  in  such  a  matter.  The 
possible  collapse  of  the  Sultan's  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople is  a  contingency  which  during  the  whole 
of  1896  was  constantly  present  before  the  eyes  of  all 
the  Powers,  and  M.  de  Nelidoff  and  the  Russian. 
Government  must  certainly  have  bestowed  no  small 
attention  upon  the  question  as  to  what  should  be 
done  under  such  circumstances. 

A  JAPANESE  GARDEN  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Sidney  Galtrey  describes  in  Fry's  Colonel 
Hall  Walker's  Irish  establishment  for  the  breeding  of 
racehorses — the  Tully  Stud  Farm.  He  sketches  one 
of  the  Colonel's  pet  hobbies,  the  Japanese  garden. 
He  says  it  is  simple,  yet  very  wonderful,  Japanese 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  Every  square  foot 
represents  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  A  real  little 
man  of  Japan,  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips,  has  super- 
intended the  work.     This  is  his  picture  : — 

I  find  it  hard  to  pen  an  a  lequate  description.  What  can  I 
say  of  the  grottos,  the  tiny  winding  paths,  the  twisting 
the  peaceful  lake,  the  ever-so-quaint  rockery,  the  dark  tunnel, 
the  thousand  and  one  different  plants,  the  lily  ponds,  and  the 
bamboo  groves?  They  seem  to  tell  a  story,  the  story  of  Life 
itself,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  struggles,  and  its  rewai  Is 
small  grotto  may  represent  the  place  of  birth,  the  winding 
path  from  it  being  youth,  and  the  secluded  walk,  step  by- 
step,  and  through  the  dark  rock  tunnel,  being  education.  Thus- 
one  seeks  light  through  the  darkness.  The  more  ambitious, 
students  climb  by  the  rocky  spirals  of  the  Mount  of  Learning 
and  so  attain  the  heights  ;  others  pursue  the  level  road  without 
extending  their  knowledge.  You  encounter  various  lily  pon.l>, 
bamboo  groves,  and  the  tea-house,  which  with  the  vari 
represent  the  pleasures  and  distractions  Insetting  the  path  of  the 
pilgrim  through  life.     The  flit  garden  beyond  surely  stands  for 

i  either 
by  the  short   cuts  taken   by    the   lazy,  by  the  ar 
those   who  only   reach    it   after  climbing   the    Hill   of    Highest 
Attainment,  or  by  the  crossing  of  the  Sacred  Red  Uridge*,  which 
denote-  

lore  intimate  study  of  animal  life  has  appeared 
recently  than  A.  J.  Dawson's  Finn,  the  Wolf- Hound 
(Richards.  6s.).  Finn,  the  greatest  wolf-hound  of 
his  time,  has  many  adventures  and  tribulations.  Finn 
almost  loses  his  life  in  his  battles  with  the  trainer, 
but  finally  escapes  into  the  Australian  bush.  His  life 
there  is  splendidly  told,  and  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Dawson  is  familiar  with  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
Australia's  back  blocks. 
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ROCKEFELLER'S   FIRST   START   IN   BUSINESS. 

tinues  his  reminiscences.     He   tells  how 
business.     He  was  bom  July   Sth,  1839,  in  a  little 
frame  house  built  by  his  father  four  .  otisly. 

From  «-arly  boyhood  he  kept  a  little   book  which  he 
called  I  ontaining  his  receipts   and  1 

diture,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  small  sums  that 
gularly.     His  first  com- 
men  ial  transaction  is  thus  described  : — 

Whei    I  i    in    my   fir>t 

I 
some  rorkeys,  and  ih<  ne  with  the  cards  from  the 

milk  to  feed  them.     I  f  the  l>inls  myself,  su 

them  all  in  -Lii  . 

1  1  !l    OF    WORK  ! 

He    left    school   at  sixteen,  and  went   into  a  com- 

land  for  a  few  months,  where 

he  was  taught  bookkeeping.     Then  follows  an  incident 

which   will    strike   a   chord    of  sympathy  between   the 

great  multi-millionaire  and  the  masses  of  the  unem- 

-  : — 

Hut  i  ib— thai  was  I  I  tramped  the 

■ 

:.'t  w.'.nt    n    I      .  iel  with 

little  a;  1  showed 

.  with  me  on  the-  subject. 
HI-    ; 
At   last  he  found  a  man  on  the  Cleveland  docks 
aid   that   he    might   apply  again.      He  was  in  a 
he    should    lose    this    one 
opportunity    that    he    had    unearthed.      He    finally 
I   employment  with   the  firm   of  Hewitt   and 
Tuttle  16th,   1855.     But  not  a  word 

lie  end  of  three  months'  work 
.  and    afterwards   w.is    engaged    a: 
month.    At  the  end  of  the  year  he  became  book] 

•  tnnum.    'I  was  offered  a 

salary  of/'i.io,but  thought  he  was  worth  ^/?i6o.    Then 
ted  business  with  I  M.  B. 

<  "lark    on    a    joint    capital    of   ^800,  toward    which 
feller  contribute!    .  and  a 

jC25°  l"an  from  his  fal 

w  firm  did  about  /' 150,000  worth  of  bi 

r.      Then  he  -  ;  ■    j:o  from  the 

bank.      He  went  OUt  as  tl  il    the   firm,  and,  to 

at  surprise,  busin<  a  they 

hardly  knew   how   to   tal 

imounted  to  half  a  million  dollars, 
by  telling  how  hi  100  to 

.  hureh  with  which 
he  wi 

This  poem  is  the  -'-ecu,!  volui  dealing 

with  the  lit'.-  of  the  city-dweller.  Mr.  I  >avis 
to   show   that   if  people    had   onlj 

they  need  n  their  own  -  I  nd  the 

] poetry  of  life,  and  his  forceful    words   and    inr 
pictures  and   distinctive   style    are    well    calculated   to 
enforce  his  aim. 


IMMORTAL   BACTERIA. 

known  writer  upon  agricultural  matters,  contrib 

which 
ie  most  lucid  and  straightforward  ai 

in  the  soil    I   hat 
ribes  the  life  of  what  he  terms  the  "  bv  redibly 
Small,"'  who  work  in  "1  the  soil  since 

time  was."     Review  readers  by   now  k 
deal  about  the  bacteria  which  fix  nitrogen,  but  " 
Counties'  "  account  of"  the  qu> 
puts  tii-  ration   in   a  nutshell, 

would  appear,  never  die  : — 

.uh  of  the  1 
checked,   when    they   cease   multiplying,   but,   except   for    the 

substances    for    which    their 

bacteri 

■BUB  il  bacterium. 

OB  BBS 


^rowp   up 
original  bacteijum  ! 


Punle.   »i 


ria  are  immortal.      I  >e.ith, 

■  e  price  man  paid  for  a  I 

reproduce   itself,  it   si  in    two.      \\ 

■  ■ 
parent  cell.      1 

the  acci  :  ming  and  the  like,  to  which 

sed  in  common  with  .ill  living  thin 

BA(  1 1 TM  \    IN    DOUB1  E    HAW 
The  way  in  which  the  bacteria  in  legumes  obtain 
n  from  the  air  has  been  fairly  well  und<  i 
scientifically  for  many  j  which 

do  not  belong  to  the  large  family 
should  also  benefit    by  inoculation  is  still  a  matl 

gatioa      •Home    Counties''    puts    the    matter 
thus  : — 

whicl 

fix  nitro  j 

emulates 

\^    tl  •  -    plants     than 

■ 
i  »n. 

of  the 
iwing  the  actual  b 
good.     Tl 
_  1,200  times  to  be  visible  .' 
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"AN  IDEAL  EMPLOYMENT  SYSTEM." 
In  an  article  on  "  The  Superannuated  Man,"  in 
McClure's  Magazine^  Air.  B.  J.  Hendrick  describes 
what  he  calls  the  ideal  employment  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  active  times  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  about  150,000  employes. 

AUTOMATIC    PROMOTION. 

Their  system  of  engagement,  retention,  and  retire- 
ment is  thus  described  :— 

This  enormous  force  is  a  huge  democracy,  with  a  system  of 
employment,  promotion,  and  retirement  that  works  automati- 
cally. The  central  idea  is  to  hold  the  force  intact,  to  prevent 
those  constant  changes  in  personnel  that  demoralise  so  many 
institutions,  and  to  get  out  of  this  force  the  most  efficient  and 
conscientious  work.  The  company  never  engages  a  man  except 
with  the  expectation  of  advancing.  It  never  hires  a  man  who 
seems  capable  of  filling  only  the  particular  place  for  which  he  is 
retained.  .  .  .  Thus  no  employe,  however  humble  his  station, 
ever  regards  himself  as  side-tracked,  but  works  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  promotion,  and  is  constantly  qualifying  himself  for  the 
position  just  ahead. 

The  Pennsylvania  never  goes  outside  its  own  ranks  in  filling 
places,  except  when  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  the  right 
men  within.  Other  things  being  equal,  promotions  always  go 
by  seniority.  Two  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  A.  J.  Cassatt,  it 
became  necessary  to  elect  a  new  president.  This  place  was 
filled  precisely  as  though  it  had  been  a  vacant  conductorship — 
the  man  immediately  :  va'lable  for  promotion  was  advanced. 
NOT    "DISCHARGED,"   ONLY    "RELIEVED." 

The  Pennsylvania  never  "  discharges "  a  man  except  for 
flagrant  misconduct  or  inexcusable  inefficiency.  To  be  "  dis- 
charged"  is  to  be  disgraced;  a  "discharged  man"  can  never 
find  his  way  back  into  its  service.  If  the  company  has  to  let 
men  go  for  business  reasons,  independently  of  any  causes  affect- 
ing their  usefulness,  it  "relieves"  them.  Recent  business 
depression  forced  the  company  to  reduce  its  force  by  40,000 
men;  it  did  not  "discharge,"  but  "relieved  "  them — that  is, 
gave  them  a  sort  of  indefinite  leave  of  absence  without  pay. 
These  men  are  "  relieved  "  in  the  order  of  their  years  of  ser- 
vice; they  are  all  technically  still  upon  the  company's  rolls; 
their  period  of  "  relief"  counts  as  time  of  service  in  reckoning 
their  pensions  ;  and,  as  times  improve,  these  men  are  re-cm - 
ployed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  relieved.  All  men 
occupying  clerical  and  staff  positions  have  virtually  a  life  tenure  ; 
for  a  man  to  be  summarily  "fired"  is  practically  unknown. 
EMPLOYMENT   A   PERMANENCY. 

The  Pennsylvania  goes  to  extremes  to  impress  upon  the  men 
the  fact  that  their  positions  are  safe.     In  order  to   promote  a 
general  feeling  of  security,  it  will  even  refrain  from  dismissing 
men  who,  judged  on  the  pure  merits  of  the  case,  might  possibly 
deserve  it.    There  are,  here  and  there,  men  in  important  positions 
whose  voluntary   resignations   would   be  welcomed.     They  are 
not  flagrantly  derelict ;  they  may  even   be  conscientious  ;  they 
do  well  enough  their  routine  work,  but  add  little  to  the  vitality 
of  the  corporation.     The  survival-of-the-fittest  principle  might 
require  their  immolation.      According  to  the  Pennsylvania  idea, 
however,  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  assistants  to  do  the  work  of  such 
men  than  to  turn  them  out  upon  the  side-walk.      It  rei 
the  fact   that   in   promoting  them  the  corporation   lias  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  corporation  must  pay  for  the  mistake,  not 
the  men  themselves.      It  will  not  deprive  them  of  their  til 
cut  their  salaries  ;  it  must  paj  someone  else  really  to  till  : 
Summary  dismissal  might  put  the  rest  of  the  force  into  such  a 
panic   that  a  dozen  efficient    men  would   accept   the   in- 
received  from  rival  lines.     There  are  lew  eases  i.>(  this  kind,  of 
course,  else  the  system  would  not  be  practical. 

RETIREMENT    ON    PENSION. 

Every  employe  is  retired  at  sixty  five,  if  he  has  worked  for 
the  company  thirty  years,  and  is  physically  incapacitated  ;  at 
seventy  he  goes  automatically  upon  the  retired   list,   whether 


incapacitated  or  not.  .  .  .  All  officers  not  only  retire  at  seventy, 
but  retire  on  relatively  the  same  terms.  For  every  year  of  ser- 
vice rendered  the  company,  each  pensioner  gets  one  per  cent,  of 
his  average  annual  salary  for  the  ten  years  preceding  retire- 
ment. .  .  .  There  are  now  about  twenty-seven  hundred  men  on 
the  pension  rolls  whose  average  allowance  is  twenty-one  dollars 
a  month. 

The  interesting  fact  is  that  the  railroads  having  pension 
systems  are  the  ones  famous  everywhere  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  managements. 

Security  seems  the  golden  word,  as  the  keenest 
capitalists  have  discovered.  Security  of  employment, 
of  promotion,  of  pension  for  the  men,  means  better 
dividends  for  the  masters.     Humanity  pays. 


A   POSSIBLE   PETROLEUM   FAMINE. 

In  the  America//  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  David  T. 
Day  writes  upon  the  petroleum  resources  of  the 
United  States,  how  largely  they  have  been  drawn  upon 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  how  long  they  are  "likely 
to  last.  How  much  oil  is  still  obtainable  from  known 
fields  can,  of  course,  only  be  conjectured.  Authorities 
give  very  different  estimates,  but  all  agree  that  the 
known  fields  are  being  worked  at  such  a  pace  that  in 
a  few  decades  they  will  yield  no  more.  At  present 
the  United  States  are  producing  petroleum  at  the  rate 
of  as  much  in  nine  years  as  they  have  produced  in  all 
previous  years.  This  is  how  the  writer  puts  it.  At 
this  rate,  the  petroleum  industry  would  end  by  exhaus- 
tion of  supply  about  1920,  except  in  California. 

However,  the  supply  of  petroleum  cannot  run  short 
all  at  once,  for  a  well  will  not  yield  its  oil  faster  than 
its  own  rate.  Petroleum  has  been  a  national  industry 
of  the  United  States  for  just  half  a  century,  and  in 
that  half-century  enough  barrels  of  oil  haw- 
produced,  we  are  told,  to  fill  the  Panama  Canal  twice. 
The  United  States  produce  almost  as  much  oil  as 
milk.  A  vast  amount  of  capital  is  naturally  sunk  in 
its  petroleum  wells — for  drilling  them,  fitting  them 
with  pumping  apparatus,  fixing  trunk  pipe  lines  and 
smaller  lines,  steel  tanks,  wages,  etc.  Petroleum  is 
one  of  those  articles  for  which  the  demand  has  grown 
steadily,  and  sho^  ,  of  continuing  to  grow. 

In  the  United  States,  the  writer  says,  not  much 
petroleum  has  been  wasted.  In  Russia,  however, 
an  enormous  amount  has  been  lost  through  overflow 
ami  carelessness,  but  especially  through  evaporation. 
In  the  States  the  oil  is  kept  in  steel  tanks,  which  are 
built  so  as  to  guard  against  leakage  and  evaporation. 
In  Russia  the  oil  is  kept  in  open  earthen  tan! 
that  it  is  no  wonder  it  evaporates.  The  writer 
ts  various  methods  of  preventing  waste  of  what 
is  still  the  cheapest  source  of  light  per  candle  power. 

The  "higher  criticism"  is  suggested  in  the  Church- 
man by  l\  E.  Pargiter  as  an  important  reason  why 
the  number  of  candidates  for  ordination  has  been 
diminishing  in  recent  years.  He  draws  an  interesting 
parallel  between  the  effects  of  criticism  on  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus  and  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christians. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
In  CasseWs  C.  Hay  Thomson  speaks  of  New  Zea- 
land women  writers.  He  mentions  sixteen  of  them, 
with  eight  portraits.  The  last  mentioned,  Mi 
Wilcox,  now  resides  in  the  English  Midlands.  From 
a  poem  which  is  given,  entitled  "Onawe,"  five  stan/as 
may  here  be  quoted.  Pakefaa  means  white  man, 
stranger;   Atua,  spirit  ;  Haka.  war-dance  : — 

Peaceful  it  is  :  the  long  light  glows  and  glistens 

1  ':.   1  l     ':• 

nls  upon  the  ear  that  listens; — 
The  winds  thai 

Rattle  the  tUSSOcks,  and  the  birds  are  calling, 

The  m  •  below 

Murmurs,  upon  its  beaches  rising,  falling, 
:  slow. 

All  undisturbed  the  Pakeha's  herds  are  creeping 
Along  the  hill  : 

v  tides  the  Pakeha's  sails  are  slee] 
And  all  is  still. 

Here  once  the  mighty  Atua  had  his  dwelling 

In  nr. 
And  hence  weird  sounds  were  heard  at  midnight  swelling 
Across  the 

Here  once  the  Halo  sounded  ;  and  din  of  battle 

Shook  t.h.    ■ 
Triumphant  shout  and  agonised  death-rattle 
Startled  the  shags. 

To  the  Atlantic  Monthly  George  A.  Cordon  con- 
tributes an  appreciation  of  Milton.     He  concludes  : — 

recr  of  Milton   the  patriot,  the  message  of   Milton  the 
i,  still  waits  adequate  recognition.     Here  is  a 

life  of  the  Utmost  moment  to  men  and  nations,  an  epic  ex- 
tO  which    lov(  I  DD  will  delight   to   bring  their 

tribute  in  all  time  to  come.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
•ids  m  which  others  have  praised  their  hero  ;  they  will 

strive  to  lieholrl  him  with  their  own  i  ik  in  their  own 

tongue  the  veneration  that  swells  in  their  heart-.     In  sympathy 

with  thi>  mood,  1  venture  these  final  won 

Milton  !   on  thy  Strong  Saxon  shoulders  wide, 
'I  he  mighty  burden  of  the  coming  time 

Thou  bear'st,  Prophel  of  liberty  sublime. 
'1  he  abject  world  is  borne  on  God's  deep  tide 

■  dom's  flood.     Thy  cause  must  evei 
Triumphant.      Thy  high  fame  is  in  thy  rhyme 
And  in  thy  lofty  manhood's  endless  prune. 
.iid  worth  shall  evermore  abide. 

In  thy  majestic  tongue,  the  nobler  law  ; 

ii  it,  mob,  all  broken 
n  the  presem  i 

Which  God  inspire-  ;   thro*  finning  gift  and  v. 

As  tin..*  the  stars,  looks  thy  Eternal  Lord. 

A     VH  1    <  'll  AN.  Ill" 

In  the  Oxford  and Cambria\  le  first  place 

n  to  five  pages  of  stan/as  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford   University,  writing  from  Sirmione. 

We   wonder   what    the    shade   of  Catullus  would   feel 
about  this  extraordinary  effusi 

Ay,  there  she  lies,  my  little  ship  : 

Hark  to  her.  mates,  she'll  swear  'tis  truth, 
All  crafl  that  fl  late  1  in  In  r  youth 
Theii  swiftest  spurt  she  could  outstrip  : 
Twas  crowd  all  sail  and  let  her  riv 

-  and  so  good-bye  I 


W.  E.  Hunter,  in  the  African  Monthly,  contributes 
this  quatrain  on  South  Africa's   national  holiday  on 
April  17th,  in  anticipation: — 
From  the  lion-mountain  couchant,  grandly  guarding  Ta 

i    Hinder,  to  the  white  man's  furthest  equatorial  trek, 
Proudly  united  all,  we  consecrate  t    . 

Through  all  the  years,  to  t 


ART   IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 
Alt—  Ami  1  R  Reeves  describes  in  the  Lady's  Realm 
the   work   of  A.    I,.   Coburn,   an    American    artist    in 
photographs.     His  work  is   the  selection   of  themes 
and  moments : — 

Mr.  Coburn  has  looked  for  his  materials  among  the  people 
and  the  scenery  of  three  continents.  He  has  risked  his  life 
al<me  in  a  three  days'  blizzard  in  order  to  study  the  clear  sweeps 
and  the  soft  pilings  "f  the  driven  snow,  and  he  has  justified  the 
risk  by  the  U  1  [rapha  that  he  obtained. 

Miss  Reeves  says  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  ordinary  seeing  colour  obscures 
line  and   tone,   and   it  is  a  world  of   line  and  tone   I 
Coburn  is   shaping    for    us,   so   that    there  is  no  more   need   of 
colours  in  these  ph.  ■'.<  -graphs  than  in  the  frieze  of  the  Tarthcnon 
or  in  one  of  Renin's  - 

How  TO   Ski.    LONDON    ARIGHT. 

"  Should  the  chance  ever  come  to  you,  pass  at  dawn 
— the  gloomy  dawn  of  a  true  London  day — down 
Whitehall,  between  the  grey,  stately-solemn  rows  of 
Government  buildings,  to  Westminster  Bridge  ;  look 
up  at  the  pigeons,  circling  in  the  first  light  around  the 
gigantic  watch-tower,  and  revealing  its  cliff-like  height  ; 
watch  first  the  Abbey,  and  then,  closer  at  hand,  the 
statues  of  England's  statesmen  in  Parliament  S 
emerging  from  the  night-mist  ;  the  streets  slowly 
revealing  themselves,  and  stretching  away  like  damp, 
gloomy  canons  :  the  advance  guard  of  the  day's  traffic 
rumbling  sullenly  over  the  bridge  :  the  heavy,  uplifted 
faces  of  the  many  who,  at  that  drear  hour,  must  take 
up  the  day's  long  toil — the  dogged  rai  e  whose  labours, 
sodden  and  I  inspired  lor  centuries  with 
the  strange  instinct  and  grim  resolve  of  empire,  have 
piled  up  all  this  sombre,  dim  magnificence — an 
will  have  such  a  vision  of  the  true  might  and  glory  of 
the  English  rao  as  you  shall  never  win  from  any 
wandering  in  by-paths."-   W.  I  .  in  the 

Fortnightly  Review.       

Wellcome's  Photographic  Diary,  1909. 

"Wellcome  and    I  >iary  for 

■  ,    and   Co.      10,    in   spite    ,.f  the 

apparent  perfection  1  I  litions,  contains  several  new 

and    interesting   feat.:  are   is   remark- 

able for  the  large  amount    of   definite    i  ndensed 

into    its    twenty1  I    by    confining 

attention  1    J  importance  to  the  phoio- 

111  practice.     Two  i  article 

are  the  inclusion    oi  ighty    bromide 

and    lantern    slides  ;  while   the   illustrations   of    various 

which  have  been  of  such  practical  service  in  helping  the 
photographer  to  niak  mce   for   his  subject   1 

sure,  .11.  i  together   on   a    card   carried 

in   the  wallet  of  the  book.     Of  com  arc  Calculator, 

that  ingenious  little  revolving  disc  which  tells  correct 
(  xposure  by  one  turn  of  one  scale,  remains  a  feature  of  the 
1909  edition. 


Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


KIRK    ELDERS    ON    A    PHILOSOPHER. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  a  paper,  specially 
interesting  to  Scotsmen,  on  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  it  the  writer  tells  of  the  philosopher 
Hutcheson,  who  set  himself  to  study  the  mind,  with 
its  faculties  and  passions,  as  a  botanist  examines  a 
plant.  Hutcheson  gave  us  the  .utilitarian  standard  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  He 
revolutionised  theology  by  representing  the  Deity  as 
benign.  The  elders  of  his  father's  Ulster  parish 
rejected  his  ministrations  : — 

"Your  silly  son  Frank  has  fashed  a'  the  congregation  wi'  his 
idle  cackle,  for  he  has  been  babbling  this  'oor  aboot  a  guid  and 
benevolent  God,  and  that  the  sauls  o'  the  heathen  -will  gang  to 
heaven  if  they  follow  the  licht  o'  their  own  conscience.  Not  a 
word  did  the  lad  say,  ken,  or  speer  aboot  the  guid  auld,  com- 
fortable doctrines  o'  election,  reprobation,  original  sin,  and 
faith.     Hoot,  awa'  wi'  sic  a  fellow." 

*  *  * 

THE    RULING   PASSION    STRONG   IN    DEATH. 

Mr.  Shafto,  then  a  captain  of  Militia,  and  his  friend 
Captain  Johnson  were  in  their  cabin  when  the  captain 
of  the  packet  thought  proper  to  apprise  his  passengers 
that  he  had  "  no  hopes  of  saving  them  from  a  watery 
grave."  Captain  Johnson  fell  on  his  knees  and 
began  to  implore  "  the  Throne  of  Grace."  Not  so 
Captain  Shafto  : — 

On  this  trying  occasion  Lord  Darlington  and  his  foxhounds 
and  his  friend  Ralph  Lambton  flitted  across  his  fancy ;  for  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment  he  did  not  exclaim  with  the  jailer  in 
the  Bible  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  But  sitting  up  in 
his  bunk,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  addressed  his  brother 
officer  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  say,  Bob,  no  more  Uckenby 
Whin  "  (still  a  sure  find  in"  a  country  near  Catterick  Bridge). 
Surely  this  was  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  ! 
— From  "  Nimrod,"  Edinburgh  Review. 
*         *         # 

UA    NEW    AMERICA    AMONG   THE    ROCKIES." 

This  is  the  description  given  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Cope 
in  the  World  To-Day  of  Montana,  as  recently  deve- 
loped by  irrigation,  railways,  and  diversified  and 
intensive  farming.  "  A  man  has  a  good  chance  to 
pay  for  his  whole  farm  with  one  rich  crop."  Even 
where  the  surface  is  dry,  there  is  moisture  in  the  sub- 
soil to  produce  heavy  crops.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of"  good  farming  land  open  for  homestead  entry 
in  the  North-Westem  States.  Any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  one  who  has  declared  his 
citizenship  intention,  may  select  160  acres  of  unoccu- 
pied public  land,  and  make  his  entry  for  them  at  the 
Land  Office  of  the  district  where  they  are  situated. 
After  that,  practically  all  that  is  required  is  a  bona- 
fide  cultivation  of  that  tract  as  a  farm,  and  it  is  yours. 
•*         *         * 

OUR  CAMPHOR  BOUGHT  WITH  BLOOD. 

u  Formosa  practically  supplies  the  world  with 
camphor.  In  1898  the  world's  supply  amounted  to 
7,500,000  pounds.  Of  that  amount  6,900,000  pounds 
were  produced  in  Formosa.  In  that  year  635 
camphor-workers   were   killed   or   wounded    by    the 


savages.  In  a  sense  in  which  happily  it  can  be  said 
of  few  articles  of  commerce,  the  camphor  we  use  in 
our  homes  is  purchased  with  the  life-blood  of  human 
beings." — Thurlow  Fraser  on  "The  Head-Hunters 
of  Formosa,"  in  the  Canadian  Magazine. 

*  #         * 

MAKES    HIS    OWN    MODELS  I 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  there  breathes  the 
person  who  knows  not  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
model ;  but  the  following  story,  which  is  being  passed 
about  from  studio  to  studio  in  Chelsea  as  the  latest 
"good  thing,"  proves  favourable  to  the  notion,     it 

seems    that    Mrs.    S ,    the    sculptor's    wife,    had 

engaged  a  new  maid.     S for  the  past  week  or  so 

had  been  busily  at  work  making  tiny  sketch  models 
for  his  "  great  masterpiece "  that  was  intended  to 
occupy  a  large  slice  of  the  octagon-room  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Squeezing  away  at  the  pliable  clay,  'he 
remembered  having  heard  a  ring  at  the  bell  of  the 
studio  gate  down  the  garden.  Mary  Anne  had  not 
attended  to  it.     He  rang  for  Mary  Anne. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  studio  bell  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  young  lady  who  asked  if  you 
wanted  a  model,  and  I  said,  "  No  :  master  makes 
'em  'imself." — Charles  Pears,  in  the  Lady's  Realm. 

*  *        * 

THE    LATE    EMPEROR     \SU    EMPRESS    OF    CHINA. 

In  the  World  To- Day  B.  V.  Drake  describes  her 
visit  to  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  Of  the 
Emperor  she  says:  "  He  looked  far  from  weak-minded, 
but  the  lower  part  of  his  face  would  hardly  indicate 
great  moral  strength."     She  further  says  : — 

The  appointments  of  the  Empress  Dowager's  apartments 
were,  however,  splendid,  gorgeous,  and  magnificent  rather  than 
dainty  and  feminine.  But  with  her  in  a  room  you  did  not 
miss  these  qualities,  for  ever)'  inch  of  her  proclaimed  the  woman. 
She  was  so  small,  too — less  than  five  feet — but  executive  ability, 
decision,  persistence,  foresight,  dignity,  and  taste  radiated  from 
her  even  to  the  tips  of  her  gold  nail  protectory  Vet  you  felt 
that  neither  time,  space,  nor  race  were  a  bar  to  her  complete 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  you. 

*  *  * 

THE  UNCHANGING  DNDERCRAD. 

In  an  interesting  study  in  the  English  Historical 
of  the  German  counter-reformation  and  the 
part  played  in  it  by  Canisius,  Rev.  J.  X.  Figgis  tells 
of  Canisius'  difficulty  in  restraining  the  students  at 
Ingolstadt  from  attacking  citizens  and  letting  off 
bombs  and  wandering  about  churches  during  the 
hours  of  Divine  service.  On  this  the  writer 
remarks  : — 

<  »f  all  human  institutions  the  undergraduate  is  the  least 
As  he  was  in  the  days  of  Athens  and  Alexandria 
under   Pagan   ma-tcrs,  .-o  he  1  and   Bologna   under 

schoolmen  or  legists  and  canonists,  and  so  here  in  Ingolstadt  in 
the  flood  of  renaissance  and  reform  ;  and  so  he  remains.  Given 
youth,  leisure,  and  a  common  life,  certain  customs  will  infallibly 
follow.  These  habits  will  differ  only  superficially,  whether  the 
youth  is  poor  or  rich,  Pagan  or  Christian,  medieval  or  modern, 
and  w  nether  his  teachers  be  clerical  or  lay,  theologians,  men  of 
science,  or  lawyers. 
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ABOUT   "ORTHODOXY. 

"Orthodoxy"  is  the  most  important  religious  work 
that  has  appeared  since  Emerson.  This  statement  is 
made  for  the  sake  of  going  on  record  as  having  made 
it.  But  as  "Heretics"  demanded  a  sequel,  so 
"  ( mhodoxy  "  does  far  more:  it  makes  its  author 
sible   for  a  sequel— Brian    Hooker, 

Am<: nam  A 

Taken  as  a  whole,  "  Orthodoxy"  is  a  timely  warning 
given  to  Ins  contemporaries  with  a  youthful  for 
a  convert  to  the  aged  ( reed 

dom,  which  has  passed  its  nineteen  hundredth  birth- 
day. His  pages  are  marked  by  the  freshness  and 
often  by  the  insight  of  genius— no  other  word  can  be 
used.  The  book  gives  us  as  a  permanent  legacy 
more  of  original  and  practically  helpful  suggestions 
than  perhaps  anything  which  has  appeared  in  our 
own  day  on  Chateaubriand's  theme,  "the  genius  of 
nanity." — Wilfrid  Ward,  Dublin  Revi 

*  *        * 
in'memorlam:    EDWARD  caird. 

With  his  Socratic  wisdom  and  depth  of  thought, 
and  his  Socratic  earnestness  in  teaching,  there  was 
combined  a  Socratic  strength  of  friendship,  and 
especially,  perhaps,  a  Socratic  warmth  of  interest  in 
ting  whi(  h  led  many  of  his  pupils  to  feel 
toward  him,  not  merely  as  toward  a  master,  hut 
almost  as  toward  a  father.  His  inexhaustible 
patience  and  depth  of  sympathy  are  at  least  as 
memorable  as  his  wisdom.  Altogether  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  finer  personality  has  been 
known  in  recent  times. — J.  S.  MACKENZIE,  Jntcr- 
.,//  Journal  oj  Ethics. 

*  *        * 
"ENGLISHMEN,    COWS,    AND   0THE1  \TS." 

'•  Men  do  not  strive  for  happiness — only  English- 
men," who  are  associated  in  this  contemptible  pursuit 
with  "shopkeepers,  Christians,  cows,  women,  and 
other  democrats." — Nil  rzs<  HE,  quoted  in  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics. 

*  *        * 

■Ml.     Moll  I,. 

The  Revue des  Deux  Mondes  of  December  ist  and 

15th.  and  January  15th,  has  published,  under  the  title 

I  he    Romance    of   Claude     Fauriel    ami     Mary 

Clarke,"  an    interesting  series  of  1  1822- 

being    letters    which    passe  Mary 

Clarke    (later    Madame   Jules    Mohl)    and    h<  I 
Mary    <  !ark<     Wfl  girl  when    her    mother 

settled   in    France   with    hei  The 

elder   si-^ur,   Eleanor,  becair.  win  Turner, 

of  Cold   Overton.      Mrs.   ( "larke    and   her   da 
were    in    the   habit  of  holding   receptions  ;    th 

frequented  intellectual  society,  and  were  great! 
dated,  and  at  Madame  Kecamier's  they  often  met 
Chateaubriand.  Mary  Clarke's  letters  show  exceptional 
spontaneity,  and  at  the  same  time  extreme  sensibility. 
She  loved  with  her  whole  being,  and  her  passion, 
often  restrained  by  the  reserve  of  her  partner,  breaks 


out  every  time  it  is  aroused  by  jealousy  or  thwarted 
by  some  external   incident.     Though   Madame  Mohl 
had    spent   the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Frani 
spoke   French   with   an    incorrigible  English   .. 
and   though  she  had  loved  much  and  suffered  much, 
she  attained  Me  age  of  ninet) 

salon   wfl  frequented    under    the 

: 

*  *  * 

AMKRI.  AN    WORK 

We  have  had  at  times  the  assistance  of  workmen  of 
all  nationalities,  hut  1  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
Americans  v.  Miest,  the  most  capable,  the 

St,  the  hardest  working,  the  most  intelligent. 
Put  an  American  workman  opposite  a  new  situation 
or  a  state  of  things  with  which  he  has  had  no 
previous  experience,  and  he  will  proceed  to  a  quicker 
and  better  result  than  will  any  other  of  equal  experi- 
ence.— Hi  am  Stoker,  in  the  Eortnightlx  for  February. 

*  *        * 

is  HAN  AND   NON-CHI  : 
Pride  is  the  staple  virtue  of  Mohammedanism — as 
it  is  of  the  "  magnanimous  man  "  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  "superior  person"  of  Confucius — not  by 
of  perception  but  by  logical  necessity,  the  attn 
the  reward,  the  confessed  motive  of  obedien. 
the    Christian    it    is    the    whole  essence  of  s:t 
possible  similarities  or  dissimilarities  of  moral  stan- 
dard— such  as  the  position  given  to  women,  the  law 
of  revenge,   the   permission    of  slavery — are  of  any 
moment    at    all    contrasted   with    this    fundamental 
opposition. — Rev.  H.  K.ELLY,  in  the  Church  Qh 
Review. 

*  *         * 

IMMEDIATE    EXPERIENCE    AND    ULTIMAT1 

Mr.  1'.  H.    Bradley   in   Mind  writes  on  our  know- 
ledge of  immediate  experience,  and  declares  that  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  immediate  experience 
the  one  road  to  the  solution  of  ultimate  probleo 
sums  up  his  contention  thus  : — 

Our  actml  object  fails  to  satisfy  us,  an  I  i  lea  that 

it  is  iao  W« 

■n  from 
without  and  by  relational  distinction  fr. >m  within.  An. I  the 
result  in 

iter  how  all-inclusive  so  far,  would 

a  illy  experience.      Then  we  try  the 

J  whole,  which 

more  than  th<  object  and  in  the  end  contains  .ill   tli3t 

I  in  this 
. 

id  on  which  - 

*  *  * 

Nil 

Among  his  later  utterances  this  passage  occurs: 
"In  the  whole  process  I  find  living  morality,  im- 
pelling force.  It  was  an  ilh:  -pose  1  had 
transcended  good  and  evil.     Free-thinking  itself  was 

ral  action,  as  honesty,  as  valour,  as  justi 
as  love"  I//7C..  XIV.).— Alfkeu  W.   Benn,  Inter- 
national  Journal  oj  Ethics. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


THE  AMERICANJ-REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  contains  many 
striking  articles.  Mr.  Cochrane's  account  of  the  way 
the  United  States  ^Government  is  solving  the  smoke 
problem  and  Mr.  Lambuth's  story  _of  Chinese  pro- 
gress have  been  separately  noticed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Weyl  writes  a  very  pessimistic,  and 
perhaps  over-written,  description  of  Italy's  exhausting 
emigration.  He  says  that  the  emigration  has  almost 
wiped  out  the  increase  in  population.  "  Emigration 
is  artificial  selection — the  young,  strong,  and  able  are 
taken,  the  women,  children,  and  superannuated  are 
left."  Groups  of  workers  consist  of  children,  young 
women,  and  old  men.  Agriculture  recedes,  the 
villages  are  deserted  of  their  inhabitants.  Said  an 
Italian  Mayor  :  "  We  have  nothing  left  but  the  refuse, 
what  you  Americans  will  not  take."  The  emigrants 
to  the  United  States  are  lost  to  race  and  language  in 
the  next  'generation.  But  in  Argentina  out  of  the 
five  million  inhabitants  one-fifth  are  Italians,  while  of 
the  remainder  one-third  have  Italian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Argentina  is  likely  to  become  in  a  real, 
though  not  in  a  political,  sense  a  colony  of  Italy.  But 
the  emigration  cannot,  the  writer  thinks,  continue  at 
its  present  exhausting  rate. 

Mr.  H.  T.  ^Vard  describes  the  formation  and 
working  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research.  Mr.  J.  B.  Gilder  pronounces  a  eulogy 
upon  the  late  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  man  and  writer, 
who  died  in  December  last.  At  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  with  a  great  town  career  before  him,  he  re- 
nounced it  and  sought  a  quiet  retreat  where  he  might 
live  close  to  Nature's  heart.  He  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  landscape  gardener.  "  He  coveted  the 
shelter  to  grow  ripe,  the  leisure  to  grow  wise."  He 
found  both  at  no  great  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
in  his  farm  at  Edgewood. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  February  number  is  full  of  good  things. 
Seven  of  its  articles  have  consequently  been  separately 
noticed 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  a  centenary  study  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  dwells  on  Poe's  description  of  the  poetic 
faculty  as  producing  a  "  sense  of  dreamy,  wild, 
indefinite  and  undefinable  delight."  He  sums  up  by 
saying  :— 

The  cardinal  importance,  then,  of  Poe  as  a  poet  is  that  he 
restored  to  poetry  va  primitive  faculty  of  which  civilisation 
seemed  successfully  to  have  deprived  her.  He  rejected  the 
direct  expression  of  positive  things,  and  he  i 
mystery  and  symbol.  He  endeavoured  to  clothe  unfathomable 
thoughts  and  shadowy  images  in  melody  that  was  like  the  wind 
wandering  over  the  strings  of  an  ceolian  harp.  In  othei 
lie  was  the  pioneer  of  a  school  which  has  spread  its  influence  to 
the  confines  of  the  civilised  world,  and  is  now  revolutionising 
literature.  He  was  the  jliscoverer  and  the  foundei  of 
Symbolism 


MENDELSSOHN    A    MALEFICENT    FORCE! 

In  a  centenary  criticism  of  Mendelssohn,  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman  declares  that  Mendelssohn  will  be 
ranked  by  future  historians,  so  far  as  English  music 
and  musical  life  are  concerned,  as  one  of  the  most 
maleficent  forces  in  history.  Vet  his  hold  even  on 
the  British  public  is  relaxing.  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  spare  the  musician.  He  speaks  of  his  music  as 
"  amiable,  superficial,  and  spinsterly,"  as  "  feeble  and 
puppyish,"  his  excitement  as  bogus.  Even  his  purely 
religious  work  is  denounced  as  tending  to  facile 
commonplace.  "  Mendelssohn  is  too  much  given  to 
tutoyant  his  Deity."  The  writer  complains  of  the 
essential  smallness  of  Mendelssohn's  soul.  The  article 
concludes  : — 

As  a  humanist  he  has  been  tried  by  two  generations  and 
found  wanting.  lie  is  too  narrow  in  his  sympathies  for  a 
dramatist,  too  cold  at  heart  for  a  lyrist.      If  we  want  him  at  his 

to  him  when  he  is  revelling  in  the  pun- 
animated  motion  for  its  own  sake,  or  painting,  in  that  <  . 
water-colour  style  of  his,  the  winds  and  waves  and  the  1 
sub-human  things  that  live  in  them. 

SPIRITUAL    PAN-GERMANISM. 

Mr.  J-  S.  Mann  describes  the  expansion  of  German 
emigration,  notably  in  South  America,  but  does  not 
expect  that  in  the  overflow  of  German  population 
there  will  be  any  strong  political  attachment  to  the 
Government  at  Berlin.     He  says  : — 

The  fact  is  that  the  German  people  so  long  aspired  in  vain 
to  political  unity  that  they  grew  habituated  to  the  nobler  and 
more  spiritual  kind  of  nationalism,  of  which  the  I 
the  Pan-Hellenism  of  ancient  Greece.  The  notion  that  such  a 
nationalism  must  perfect  itself  by  expression  in  a  concrete  poli- 
tical union  under  a  single  sovereign  government  or  overlord  is 
a  mere  relic  of  bad  and  now  decadent  German  rnetaphysic.  The 
bond  is  independent  of  political  allegiance. 
OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  criticise — adversely,  of  course — the 
recent  judgment  disallowing  payment  of  Labour 
members  out  of  trade  union  funds.  "  Tau "  gives 
a  very  humorous  description  /of  the  difficulty  of 
instructing  the  Indian  students  in  English  literature. 
The  English  works  exacted  for  examination  should, 
-uited  to  the  Oriental  temperament,  which 
is  precise  and  literal,  only  analytically  imaginative. 
The  Headmaster  of  Eton  recounts  his  experiences  as 
chairman  of  a  voluntary  Wages  Board.  On  Wages 
Boards  in  general  he  declares  that  "  the  main  problem 
illy  whether  evasion  would  be  so  general  as  to 
wreck  the  law."     

In  the  Strand  ).  A.  II.  Eyles  gives  some  remark- 
able instances  of  •  I  especially  of  the 
discovery  of  crime.  Coincidence  or  thought-trans- 
ference will  not,  the  writer  contends,  account  for  these 
results.  No  doubt,  he  says,  if  scientists  were  suffi- 
ciently sympathetic  to  be  persuaded  to  examine  the 
phenomena  patiently  and  carefully,  an  explanation 
would  be  found. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY   AND   AFTER. 

February  shows  an  unusual  number  of  important 

articles,  most  of  which  have  been  noticed  on  earlier 
pages. 

BARD  RUTS  101;  LAND  1  \XERS  TO  CR.U  K. 
Mr.  Harold  Cox,  M  P.,  ijectS  the  taxation  of 
land  values  to  very  trenchant  criticism,  delivered  with 
the  characteristic  air — the  air  of  the  superior  person 
surprised  that  people  should  be  such  fools,  and  pained 
that  he  really  must  condescend  to  explain  how  foolish 
they  are.  But  his  arguments  will  give  land  taxers 
any  amount  of  trouble.     Here  is  one  : — 

Two  men  ~  ive  ,£100  each  out  of  their  earnings.     'me  buvs 
;  the  othei  buys  ■  freehold   ground  rent.     To   pat  ■ 
■special  tax  upon  tin-  purchaser  of  the  ground  rent  which  the 
:-  DOt  asked  to  pay  is  parti  all  | 

the  property  of  landowners  for  the  benefit  of  non-landowners. 

The  peculiar  attributes  of  land  certainly  do  not  justify    this 
peculiar  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  equity. 

The  compulsory  sale  which  is  the  sanction  of  land 
tax  proposals  would,  he  says,  expropriate  the  small 
men  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  :  the  effect  would 
be  to  wipe  away  small  owners  and  concentrate  the 
land  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  specu- 
lators.    Again,  he  argues  : — 

Iternarives  present  themselves  :  either  existing  contracts 
are  to  be  respected,  in  which  case  the  new  tax  on  land  values 
will  fall  upon  the  occupiers  and  n<>t  upon  the  ow 
1  ind  ;  or  contracts  arc  to  be  disregarded,  in  which  case  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  new  income-tax  will  be  imposed  upon  incomes 
derived  from  the  ownership  of  land. 

INSURANCE    AGAINST    UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Fdith  Sellers  describes  the  voluntary  scheme 

of  Herr  vVullschleger,  which  has  just  been  adopted  by 

Government      It  is  in  two  parts.     One  is 

ed    for  the  poorer  class  of  workers,  including 

\    who    are    not    in  a  trade  union  or    friendly 

society.     They  each  must   pay  monthly,  not  less  than 

5d.  or  more   than    is.  ;    when   lour  days  out  of  work 

to  receive  for  five   weeks  not  less  than   rod.  a  day 

or    more    than    2s.    id.      The  other   measure   gives  a 

State    subsidy    to   the  trade  union   or  friendly  society 

which  insures  its  members  against  unemployment 
The  society  can  fix  its  own  insurance  fees  and  unem- 
ployment allowances,  but  must  keep  its  unemploy- 
ment accounts  distinct  from  its  other  finances.  In  no 
rill  out-of-work  pay  be  given  excepting  to  men 
for  whom  employment  cannot  be  found  by  th 
or  other  recognised  Labour  Bureau.  The  Stal 
sidy  to  trade  or    friendly  societies  only  in 

times    of    special     strain  ;  the    normal     demand     the 
expected  to  meet  from  their  own  funds. 
rves  close  study  in  this  country,  and 
1  much  thanks 
"  11    IS    rHI    SPIRIT    1  HA  1    QTJICKRNKTH." 

\.     Elliott,    ex-Lieutenant-Governor    of 

,  in  reviewing   Lord   Morlev's   Indian   rel 
1  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declares  : — 

What  really  will  tell  is  the  spirit  of  the   debate   rather    than 

>t  the  reform     the  pure  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 

of  the  new  generation,  the  just  appreciation  of  the  high  qualities 

of  the  natives  of  India,  the  determination  to  maintain  the  steady 


h  of  liriti-h   rale,  unresting,    nnhasting,   towards 
J  of  admitting  them  to  a  larger  an  .•  in  the 

government  of  their  country. 

DIVORCE    VERS1  cv. 

Separation  orders  which  separate  without  divorcing 
are  severely  condemned  by  Mr.  Basil  To/er.  He 
nek- ins  that  since  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (M 
Women)  Ad  0f  l()0-  Came  into  force,  80,000  orders 
have  been  made,  so  80,000  married  men  and  women 
have  been  thereby  doomed  to  compulsorv  celibacy  : 
and  there  are  some  60,000  married  persons,  many 
quite    young,  who    are  debarred    I  iitv  of 

their  partners  from  the  happiness  of  matrimon 
Gorcll  Barnes  is  quoted  as  declaring   the  tendency  of 
these  orders  to    be  to  encourage  immorality. 
writer  pleads  that   divorce  should   take   the  place  of 
separation   order,  and  should   be  gr  couples 

one  of  whom  has  been  certified  to  be  incurably  insane 
for  five  year-.      He  also  advocates  other  changes. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender  advises  the  Government  to 
concentrate  for  the  present  on  Finance  legislation. 
Mr.  Coulton  objects  to  conscription  being  pronounced 
"  un-English,"  and  reminds  us  that  '  von  by 

English  conscripts.     Sir  Robert  Anderson  vitu 
the  Government   for   having  amended  as  it  did  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill.      Mr  J.  Ellis  Barker 
for  Tariff  Reform  under  the  heading  of  "  British  Work 
for  British  Workers." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

In  the  February  Fortnightly  the  monthly  Chronique 
of  Imperial    and    foreign  Affairs   is  promoted   to  the 
post  of  honour,  and  is  signed  by   Mr    Garvin,  the 
editor  of  the   Observer.      The    Chronic 
this  promotion.     The  long  first  instalment  of  I 
by  "  Ignotus,"  entitled   "Suggestion-  for  a    P 
Theory   of  Evolution,"   defies   any   attempt    to    sum- 
marise its  contents.     There  are   two  literary  articles 

devoted   to  the  praise  of  the  writings 
w.  B.  Yeats,     He  monopolises  the  first,  but 
to  the  front  in  the  second,  which   is   entitled  "  Poetry 
and   the  Stage."       Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle.  M.l'.,  writes  on 
"The   Fatigue  of  M.  Anatole  M.  Anatole 

France  is  illustrated  by  his  latest  comic  satirical 
history  of  France.  There  is  a  pleasant  out-of-t; 
travel  paper  in  which  Mr.  David  Frazer  de 
how  he  Moated  one  thousand  miles  down  the  Tigris 
in  twenty-eight  days.  The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
replying  to  last  month's  article  on  "  Religion  and 
Politics,"  says  that  the  Free  Churches  "shall  best 
fulfil  our  duty  to  the  principles  we  hold  most  dear  if 
we  can  keep  them  clear  from  the  influence  of  mere 
party  politics.  At  present,  unfortunately,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.''  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker  discusses  "Americans  as  Actors."  He 
-peaks  highly  of  American  workmen  and  predicts  a 
great  future  for  the  American  actor.  Other  articles 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  editor  is  not  so  strident  this  month  a 
Germany  as  he  has  been  at  other  times,  though  the 
Germanophobia  is  still  there  as  deep-seated  ac 
His  empnasis  of  invective  is  directed  more  towards 
the  Omonist  Freetraders  and  Woman  Suffragists. 
!le  sounds  a  loud  tocsin  against  the  "perils  oi  petti- 
coat government."  He  quotes  from  Queen  Victoria 
the  remark,  "  We  women,  it'  we  are  to  be  good  women, 

art t  fitted   to   reign,'1    but    has  not   the   loyalty,   or 

even  the  gallantry,  to  add  that  the  late  Queen  - 
was  one  long  and  magnificent   refutation  of  th< 
ment 

Tobacco-growing  in  Ireland  as  an  actual  experiment 
is  reported  on  by  Mr.  A.  ('•.  Boscawen.  The  first  four 
years  show  that  without  the  excise  rebate  or  Treasury 
grant  there  would  be  no  profit;  but  this  resull  is  due 
to  needless  extravagance  in  curing-stations.  The 
Irish  climate  has  proved  itsell  eminently  suited  to  the 
crop.  The  industry  is  pronounced  likely  to  pay  and 
to  bring  the  people  "back  to  the  land,"  for  much 
Labour  is  required  on  the  tobacco-farm.  The  writer 
urges  that  tobacco-growing  should  he  made  1' 
England  and  Wales,  in  order  to  revive  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  declares  that  radium-emanation 
is  an  element,  and  is  nan-  nuted  into  helium  and  neon 
and  argon:  it  also  effects  transmutation  of  copper 
into  lithium  and  possibly  sodium.  The  chemi 
the  future  have  to  investigate  these  changes,  which 
will   probably  greatly  affect   the  future  oi  the  race. 

An  ex-landlord  predicts  that  Ireland  will  soon  be 
so  priest-ridden  as  to  be  too  hot  for  Protestants:  so 
he  urges  every  ex-landlord  to  leave  Ireland  a 
and  take  as  many  people  as  he  can  with  him.  Lord 
Tennyson,  in  communicating  this  anonymous  paper, 
differs  from  it  entirely,  and  advises  ex-landlords  to 
remain  in  Ireland  and  use  their  influence,  now  no 
longer  discounted  by  the  gathering  of  rent,  for  the 
economic  building  up  of  their  country. 

The    new    reforms    in    India    are    considered 
A.    T.    Arundel,    who   says   they    have    been    "thought 
out    with    anxious    care,    and    decided    upon    wit 
gravity  due  to  their  importance." 

Mr.    G.     Phillipps-Wolley    describes    the    su 
propaganda   of  the   Naval    League   in    Canada,    and   de- 
clares  that    ''if   the    Imperial    Navy    has    fallen 
danger  limit.  Canada  will  divert  some  oi    hi 
her.    money,     and     her    men     to    the    defence    oi     that 
nation    she    has    helped    to    build."       "  In    the    ensuing 
Parliament  the  question   oi   contribution   seems  certain 
to  be  seriously  deflated. 

The  hypothesis  that  Bacon  was  th»  real  author  oi 
Shakespeare's  plays  is  revived  by  Mr.  George  Hook- 
ham. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  says  the  really  amazing  thin- 
about    the    last    Presidential    Election    is   the    decline    ol 

the    smaller    parties.      Despite    the   temperance    wave 
which   has  swept    the  States  the  prohibitionist 
smaller    than    last    time:    Socialism    has    not     ; 
more    than    in    proportion    to    the    population.      It 
strongest   in  the  small  cities  of  the  agricultural  West. 

The  article  which  the  Kaiser  commended  from  the 
Deutsche  It  rut  is  reproduced.  Lord  Llandafi  pro- 
poses what  he  considers  a  solution  ol  the  education 
difficulty.  '-Amateur's"  diplomatic  reminiscence 
claims  separate   notice. 

THE  STRAND. 

In  the  February   Sbrand  Mr.  F.   C.   Selous  continues 

his  reminiscences.     He  remarks  that  when  he  was  only 
fourteen,    at    Rugby,    he    was    an    inveterate 
and     an     enthusiastic    egg-collector,     once     taking     an 
owl's  nest  from  a  tree  just   outside  the  study   window 


of    Dr.    Temple,    who    opened    the    window    to    see    what 
as    the    '.ins,-    ot    the    i|  1st  urlia  nee,    but    was    unable    to 
i  he    hoy    in    the   dark.      Tin-    hoy    got    safely    back 
to   his  dormitory   with   tl  When   he   first   pre- 

sented  himself   to   Lo   Bengula,  asking  tor  pen 
to  shoot  elephants,  the  dusky  monarch  rep)  ■       "  JTou 
are  only  a  hoy.'      Then  ii.m  breadth 

..l   the   most   thrilling  description.     A   feature 

OJ  traits 

ol   lead  -      i'.     ILL    Sewel    traces  1  tie  cur- 

ftugby   football   to  the   invasion   of  the 
i   "  All  Bla 
HIGH    PAY    ON    Till.   STAGE. 
There    is   al-o    a    paper    on    s  which   shows 

•  i,.      llair\      l.audei      lei.  a     Week,     or 

!j:50  lor  every  droll  stanza   he  emits.     Garrick   r< 

Macready    £50,    Iv  i  Irving 

£120,   •  a.}       Siddons   obtained 

night.  Sarah  Bernhardt   £200.     For  everj   u  £i  • 
kfadame  Tel  razzin  -  L2,  Madami 

LI  1.   Signoi    Caruso   £20,   .Madam.'   Patti    E 

I  500  guineas  for  twenty  minutes'  ] 
Kuhehk    receives    £180    for    two    or    threi 
.Miss  C  issie    LoftUB   and    .Maud   Allan   each 
a   week.      Littli     I      .    reo    res   £500.     Th< 
magazine  is  full  ot  romance,  adventure  and  cur 

Blackwood. 

Blackwood  for  February  is  a  characteristically  ex- 
cellent number.  The  Warden  ol  Wadham's  survej  of 
Oxford,  past  and  present,  and  the  description  ot  a 
Turkish  election  at  Adrianople,  have  been  ->  [ 
noticed.  General  Sir  fcLenrj  Brackenbury  gives  a  vivid 
account  ot  his  experiences  in  Pans  undi 
;,  une.       There    are    historical 

Overbury    and    oi     Boswell.       In     "M    -  Without 

!  '   we  have  a   strident   plea   for  universal  mili- 
tary  service.     Sir  C.    11.   T.  Crosthwaite  critic. - 
versely  the  Liberal  reforms  of  Lord  Morley  under  the 
heading  oi   "The  Tangle  in  India.       And  the  I 
majority    is   denounced 

geneous    in    its   aims   ami    united   only    in   the   buoyancy 
of  insolence.'' 


The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science. 
The  Annals  of  Psychit       -  ippears  tins  month 

as  a   handsome  quarterly   review,  publish* 

3S.    6d.     post     tree. 

with    a    coloured    portra  I  frontis- 

)•     number    is    in,; 
contains     a     .Memoir      written 

tied  "  M\    Exp<     i •■•    '  - 
Madame  X.  being   VLrs.  1  is  writ- 

ten in  1901,  and  is  extremely  interesting. 


The  Windsor  Magazine. 
The     attraction     i  I     '■m.iry     till 

ster's    paper   on   the   si  I    of    E     M 
U.A..    beautifully    illustrated    with 
ductions  ol   Mr.  Ward's  pictures.     Mr.  W.  J.   K     I 
ton  gives  a  vivid  account,  with  pen  and  camera,  of  the 
ces  oi   the  salmon  tisbet  Lumbia. 

He    says    th  the    enormous    tinned    salmon 

trade,    a    new     departure    was    mad.  years 

en    a    hundred    tons   of   the   finest    salmon    were 
;    in   cold   storage  direct    to   London    ami 

pool.      When    these    have    1 n    carefully    thawed    and 

ile  no  deterioration  is  to  be  noticed. 
Mr.    II.   M.    Morrison   su]  -illustrated 

of  the  London  docks  and  their  wealth  under  the  title 
of    "  The    World's   Warehouses." 
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THE   ENGLISHWOMAN. 

All  friends  <>i  the  woman's  movement  should  wel- 
oome  the  Englithwomajn,  the  first  issue  ol  which  ap- 
thia  month.  The  magasine  "  ia  intended  t" 
reach  the  cultured  public,  and  bring  before  it  in  a 
convincing  and  moderate  form  the  case  .for  the  en- 
franchisement Hi  women.  No  rapport  will  bi 
to  anj  particular  Part;  in  politics.'1  Tins  will  be 
its  one  continuous  policy.     It  believi  tutional 

methods,  ami  no  other  methods  will  be  officially  ad- 
vocated   in    it .      The    Editorial    Commit  t. 

Balfour,  Ladj  Strachey,  .Mi-.  Lowe  Hamilton, 
m        Low  ndec     M        <  ■  Richards.     Their   aim    is 

in  produce  a  paper  which  is  like  "the  lit''  <>t  any  or- 
dinary intelligent  and  cultured  woman,  and  will  not 
pander  to  every  weakness,  or  revel  in  the  display  oi 
what  are  generally  known  as  feminine  follies.1  They 
mean  to  make  it  clear  to  tin'  world  in  genera]  that 
"tin'  bulk  oi  wnm. 'ii  suffragists  arc  b either  Bightj  nor 
hysterical,  but  can  justify  their  demand  by  character 
ami  mi.  i  bcI  It  will  not  be  all  Suffi  age,  but  will 
contain  Bhoii  stories,  poems,  scientific  articles,  and 
short    plays,    contributions    in    French,    criticisms    ol 

music,    painting     ami   current   literature  and   art. 
UBS.    PAWOE  i  r   in    GOOD   FORM. 
'I  he   ohiel    paper    .s   bj    .Mrs.    Henry   Fawcett.    who 
chuckles  over  the  fact   that,  tin-  Times  being  witness. 
.Mis.    Humphrj    Wards   remarks   about    the   American 

Suffrag*     \\><\ nt    being    dead    have    roused    n    to 

vigorous  vitality.  There  an-  many  clever  cuts  m  her 
paper,  a-,  foi  example,  "the  ignorance  of  women  is  a 
stone    thai    i-    often    thrown    at    us   by    the    anti-Suf- 

aud    they    certainly    give    plenty    ol     illustra- 
tions   ,,1     it."       .She    cites    the    excellence    oi'    Wolnaii    sill- 

frage    in     Australia    and     New    Zealand,     and     remarks 

that   the  first   Colony  to  enfranchise   women   was   the 

i     t  loops    to    I  he     help    of    t  he     Klllplle 

in  South  Africa.  She  rips  up  the  argument  that  the 
ultimate  basis  ot   law    is  physical   lore.',   ami   declares 

that  Ian  tests,  not  oil  tore,  hut  on  justice.  She  in- 
stances i  he  negro  republic  oi    I  [aj  1 1  and  the  air 

i.v  lis  as  illustrations  ol  forci    ac  the  ultimate  basis 
ernment.     She  also  laughs  to  scorn  the  careful 

distinction      that      a  lit  l-Su  II  racist  s     .haw      hctwecli      the 

municipal  v<  Pai  [lament  arj   \  etc. 

ON]      i  WI'WKR.    ONK    Y<> 

An  Ml',  contributes  valuable  information  to  women 
readers  as  to  proce  ,is  in  Parliament.    -Mi. 

Harold  Cos  considers  unsound  the  two  arguments 
'hat  the  franchise  would  protect  women  against  un- 
just laws  ami  would  improve  their  economic  position. 
He  advocates  the  extension  ol  t  lie  income  tax.  or  ot 
some    other    direct     tax.    downwards,    so    that    even    the 

poorest  would  make  a  conscious  contribution.  Then 
he  would  adopt  the  principle  "ope  taxpayer,  one  vote, 
ami  the  franchise  would  become  Bex-blind." 

nu    kk.ii  i   Ti»  BBS  \i> 
Vn  open  httei   on  tin-  Unemployed  and  I  nfed  pro- 
poses that  the  Government  should  give  a  pennyworth 

ot    bread    to   every    person    who   is   not    sure   of   his   daily 

bread,   and   thai    this  "  bread  ild   be  levied 

on  incomes  derived  from  manufacturing  industries  ami 
commerce.  "  The  Rj  hi  •.  Bi  ad  would  bring  with 
n  ambition  ami  en. 

DOHBSTIG   ETHICS. 

M       (        s   Hamilton  contributes  a  dramatic  sketch, 

the  plot  of  which  is:   tiie  husband  of  a  drunken  wife 

and    his  xv  ho    are    in    love    with    each    other, 

wait    in    anguished    suspense    to     know    whether    the 

drunken  wife  will  recover  from  the  crisis  ol  her  illness. 
II"'    curtain     falls    with     the    announcement     that     the 


drunken  wife  is  recovering.     I-  tins  to  he  taken  as  a 
sample   ol    •  norals    w  Inch    tin     : 

I  i    .  _h-  article  dealing  with 

i  oman's   li 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

There   is   plenty    of  fascinating   reading  in   th< 
i  oarj    numb<  r.      M  •     Ro<  k<  Feller's  aa  ount   oi 
beginnings  has  been  separately  not 

Mi ,   A.  Sherwood  draws  a   parallel  ai 
tween    Lincoln   and    Darwin,   who  both    ••ere  born   on 
irj   13th,  1809. 

.Mi.    John    ('.    Oakenfull    supplii 
industrial  opportunities  and  resources  ol  Brazil.     I 
capitalists,    miners,    and    agriculturists    the   openii 
are    innumerable.      There    is   an    inexhaustible   BuppTj 
oi    raw    material    foi    almost    an>    industi         I 
ami    Rockefeller    have   taken    up    no   less   than     I 

111   Brazilian   stocks.      He   writes   with   enthusiasm   ol 
the  nat oral  beauty  of  the  Republic. 

The  railway  problem  is  the  subject  of  tl 
Mr.    Roland    Belfort    puts   the    proa   and   com   tor   the 
reform    or    the    nationalisation    oi    British    railway 
w  bile    M  r    .1.    .1 .   Conway   die 
demption   in   France,   where,  he  says,  the  rail 
i  he  servants  oi  I  he  nat  i<m.  -  Jit 

to   redeem   e\.|\     railway.        The    redemption    ol 
tern    railway    by    fifty    years    in    advance   ol    the    normal 
term   will,   it    iv  hoped,   improvi    transport    and  trav< 
.Mi.   ]•'.   A    Talbot   tells  of  the  railway  conquest   ot  the 

Philippines,    .'here   a    hundred    miles  out    ot    .i    . 

total   mileage  of  295  have  been  completed  and  opened 
within    two    seals.    Mr.    James    Armstron  the 

success  ol   tiie   Renard   road-tram   in  various  parts  ot 
the  world.      It    is.   he  says,   likely   to  be  a   valuable   part 

oi  the  fight  ing  machine  of  the  nat 

Mr.     Aminos,,    llainilt lescribes    the    Unge 

Baving  torpedo.     It    is  a  small  apparatu  be 

tilted    to   any    part    of   the   ship   or   shore,    being   carried 
into  the  crosstrees  it  desired.     It   will  throw   a  lifeline 
a    distance   ol    •i,;"  yards   with    ease.      Had    the   Berlin 
been   fitted  with  tins  off  the   Hook  of  Holland 
oi    tin'    passengers    would    have    been    Bared.      B.    I 
Andrews    dcvrni.es    whale-hunting    as    it    i-    now    d< 
with   the  harpoon   ::un.   with   the   methods  ot    inflatii  . 
dead     whale     in     keep     it     afloat,     and     other     modern 

devices. 


The  P. ill  Mall  Magazine. 

Pali    Mull    lor    Februarj     is    a  lumber 

Mi*     Humphry    Ward's  serial  story  would,  ol 
give  any  periodical   a   high   place,   and   Wilfi. 

Fell's    sketch    of   S        I  ■  ■   .•             I  •  mm.  n 

\  alue.     Both   ha\  <•  been  not  i  well  a 

Mr.    Patterson's   story   of   the    Port  ot    London.      .Mr 

II.  .1 .  Barkei   Bup]  m  and  bumou 

fl  mil    t  he    inout  hs   ot    infants    in    a    -• 

M         I  !.'•  nisi  n     shows    the 

origin  \     li .  «    Bout  a 

describes  how    tin    part   of  women  has  been  pli 
the   stac;e   oi    Japan,    notably    l»y    Baiko,    the 
Japanese   impersonator  ot   feminine  parts,   wh< 
short  K  England.      But    a    movement 

on    toot    tor    introducing    women    upon    the   Japanei 

\    somewhat    clumsy    piece  of   humoui 
plied  by  "  Ex-M.P.."  who  asks.  "Could  we  do  with 
out   the   House  of  Commons?''   and  Parlia 

ment    of  F  Cabinet  of    Peers  alon 

also.      There    is    a    great    deal    ot    humour    and    fun    ii 
the    smaller    articles,    with    plenty    of    fiction     for    th 
.  DUOUS    l  •  a. lets. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

With  the  January   number  is  given  the  notice  thai 
a  special  centenary  number  will  appear  in  April.     - 
ral   papers  in  the  current    issue   nave  been   separately 

imt  iced. 

THE    TERRITORIAL   FORCE    A    FEUDAL    DEVK  ! 

Mi  Haldane's  system  is  gratefully  accepted  as 
having  created  order  out  of  chaos,  made  the  volun- 
teers of  use  to  their  country,  and  provided  a  power 
ol  expansion  so  as  to  arrange  for  any  increase  ol 
establishment  even  up  to  a  general  levy.  Neverthe- 
less, "  the  bargain  is  both  unjusi  and  immoral.'"  The 
Territorial  soldier  and  Ins  employer  are  fined  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  system  punishes  the  just  and 
rewards  the  unrighteous.  The  officers,  too,  nnt,i  be 
moneyed  men.  "'It  the  acceptance  of  a  commission 
entailed  no  financial  obligation,  the  officers1  list  of 
the  Territorial  force  could  he  tilled  up  in  a  month." 
As  it  is,  lords  lieutenants,  county  magnates,  employers 
of  labour,  and  Territorial  officers  of  rank  form  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Country  Associations.  "  Every  Associa- 
tion reeks  of  wealth  and  social  influence."  Coming 
from  a  Liberal  Government  the  system  has  a  flavour 
of  cynicism,  "  for  it  is  an  abandonment  of  demo- 
cratic principles  and  a  reversion  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem." The  general  commendation  is  more  significant 
in  that  it  comes  from  a  believer  in  universal  con- 
scription. 

A  MINIMUM    WAGB. 

A  writer  on  sweated  industries  concludes  that  a 
minimum  wage  would  be  difficult  to  enforce.  To  en- 
force it  without  an  alternative  for  those  who  are  dis- 
possessed would  be  cruel.  To  supply  this  alternative 
would  mean  national  workshops!  The  proposal  is  also 
declared  unnecessary.  "Natural  economic  causes  are 
eliminating  gradually  the  less  favourable  occupations." 

SOUNDING  THE  TOCSIN   AGAINST   WOMEN'S  VOTES. 

Professor  A.  V.  Dicey  seeks  to  rouse  the  British 
electorate  to  the  enormous  significance  ol  the  ques- 
tion of  woman  suffrage,  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  maybe  within  a  few  months,  and  cer- 
tainly within  two  or  three  years.  He  considers  thai 
such  a  revolution  cannot  be  attempted  without  the 
greatest  peril  to  England.  He  tries  to  dispose  ol 
the  arguments  in  favour  oi  woman  suffrage.  He 
roundly  declares  that  "  from  a  Parliament  of  men. 
elected  by  men,  women  can  obtain,  because  in  fad 
they  have  obtained,  relief  from  any  proved  wrong"! 
Then  he  proceeds  with  the  counter-arguments. 
Woman  suffrage  must  lead  to  adult  suffrage.  An 
English  democracy,  already  too  emotional,  would  be 
rendered  more  so  by  feminine  emotion.  Would  a 
country  so  governed  possess  the  calmness  which  fore- 
sees and  the  resolution  that  repels  foreign  onslaug 
(2)  Many  women  do  not  want  votes.  (3)  The  basis 
of  all  government  rests  in  the  last  resort  on  phy£ 
strength.  Would,  he  asks.  "  Englishmen  obey  and 
enforce  a  law  which  punished  as  a  crime  conduct  which 
they  in  general  held  ought  t<>  lie  treated  as  an  ofl 
not  against  law  but  against  morality"?  Women 
have  not  as  a  class  the  capacity  to  perform  tie  duty 
of  defending  the  country  from  Foreign  enemies,  and 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  at  home.  Th<  Pn 
surely  knows  by  this  time  the  weakness  el  brute  force 
as  an   argument. 

ATTACK   ON    MRS.   GREEN. 
Mr.    Robert    Dunlop.    under    the    head    ol     "  Truth 

and  Fiction  in  Irish  History."  indulges  in  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  .Mrs.  Green's  "Making  of  Ireland  and 
its  Undoing."  The  tone  of  the  article  may  he  gather- 
ed from  its  concluding  sentences: 

We  deeply  regret  that  Mrs.  fireen  has  written  this  book. 
No  doubt  it  will  secure  her  a  certain  popularity  in   circles 


is    treated    as    the   slave   of    politics;    but    it 
will    be  at    the  expense  of   forfeiting  d   those 

who  regard  bistory  as  a  -'  '.  and   the  office  "i 

■  tie   not   Lightly   to   be  assumed. 

MII/TON    AND    D 

Mr.   Alfred   Austin  opens  a  comparison   between   the 
t  wo  great    poets  by  '-on'  rasi  ing  thd     1 
ii.i iv  ol  .Milton  with  the  Italian  sexcentenary  oi 

the  solemn,  serious,  hut   limited   humour  done  by  as 

'.11.    and    t  he   exultant  .    univ<  1  -a  I    honOUl     p 

his  countrymen  to  Dante. 

OTHER    ABTII  !  I  9 

.Mr.  (;.    li.   Grundy  records  'he  impression   that    has 
aining   ground    that   there    is    much    moi 
history   in  th  I  [erodol  as 

leged    by   s ol    Ins  critic-.      -       i  3   bow   de- 

1  he    events    »  Inch    led    to    the    pel  m 

lishment  of  the  Third  Republic  in  Fra  Dr.  S 

reviews   the   report    oi    the   Royal    Commission   on   the 
Feeble-minded.      Mr.     Escott    survi  •    ks    (,f 

Anthony    Troll  ope,    whose    continued     popularity     and 

at  tested   hv   recent  editions. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

I    guote    elsewhere    briefly    from    Mr.    Ward's    eiithu- 

apprecial  ion  of  Mr.  C'i..  ■  doxy," 

Mr.   Mark  Sykes's  estimate  oi  the  problem  before  the 

Young  Turks,  and   Rev.    W     Bai  ry't  I       sorship 

ion."      Mi .    Hilary    B<  Hoc     M  P.,    sums    up   his 

paper    on    "The    Measure    oi    National    Wealth"    by 

that    none   of   our   current    metli-     - 

roughly,    tbe   wealth   of   a   community   will   satisfy   a   future 
historian,    nor  can    any   of   tbem    satisfy    a    modem 
mist.     All   ileal   with  figures  •  far   removi 

-.  and  no  <>ne  of  them,  •  • 
of    them,    would    seem    t.>    give    even     SO    en.' 
maximum   and   minimum   wherein   the   income     «»f    a 
in  iy   be  fixed.     The.  -         I  her  are 

they    illv 

The  most    interesting  paper  is  that   which  di 

1  he    excellent     Work    that     18    de'.  I      ithollC    Volks- 

verein.    which    was    Founded    h\     |)        \Y       ihufst    on    his 
deathbed    in    1890,    and    which    now    numbers   • 
members. 


The  Church  Quarter!]   Review. 

the   < 

and    conciliatory    discussion    of    the    problem    n      P  •  -- 
byterian    and    Anglican    reunion,    in    whicl 
argues  thai  John  Calvin  tnusi   hav<    regarded  I 
ordinations    in    the    Genevan  valid, 

''because  the  ministers   who   presided   ever   them   had 

themselves      lece.Ved      p  •  -  Ji      the 

unreformed    church."      This    would 

- 
elevation     to    the     Episcopaoj  P 

according    to    the    ' 

episcopally   ordained.      The  -   attri- 

buted  to  the  theological   unresi  to  the  mere 

lack  o!   funds      !:■        I 

g  account  of  the  V  Barna- 

bas,   in 'which   tin  aied   and   re- 

!    by    Jesus    II       sell  th<     writer   thinks 

had  its  origin  betv  :•..  and  which 

was  probably  written  by  an  I     '-stian.     The 

novels    of     M.     Bene     Bazin     are     :,  viewed 
;i  com;  I  tian,   whose  faith  keeps  him  tranquil 

oi  apparently  triumph  ,  sm, 


i8o 
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Science  Progress. 

Progress  for  January    is  ;i  pleasant   reminder 
Britain  as  well  as  Germany  possesses  solid 

record    ol    contemporaneous   develoj ml    in    the   ab- 

i  ealma  ol  science.     Dr.  A.   II     R.  Bulh  i 
(,t  the  destruction  of  wood  by  Fungi,  the  chief  ol  the 
-  thai  bav<    pi  i  t  ent<  d  I  In-  increase 
arth's  surface.  Thorough  impregna- 
tion u  itli  en  ■  it.,  be  an  eff<  cl  ii  e  safi 
The  Question  ol  coal  in  Knit  is  considered  in  il 
cipation,  attempts  and  approaching  achievement.    The 
writer,    Mi     M     Hum     declares  thai    the  day    is   now 
\,i\    aeai     it    hand   when   we  Bhall  Bee  * -« » r » I   beii 
at  the   pit's  mouth   in   th<    Downs  ol    Easl    Kent.     A 
econdite  paper  on  the  chemistry  ol   chlorophyll 
is  contributed  by  8.   B.  Bchryver,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes   that    chlorophyll    is    a    magnesium    derivative, 
from   which  the  metal   is  readily   eliminated   by  means 
of  acids       I            a  an  interesting  study  ol   the  paleo- 
lithic races  by  W.  J.  Boll  as,  in  which  he  declan 
the  Tasmanians  are  the  nearest  approach  we  have  had 


in  mod 

departments  of  science  are  well  r<  | 


The  Centur\. 
The  Februarj   Century  is  :i  Lincoln  number.     Forty- 
three  pages  are  devoted   to  the  Centenary   hern:   ami 
then'  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  Lincoln  poi 
Among  a    bosl    ol    tribute  from   a 

letter   bj    Jo   i     Haj    to       -    .  rhere   >i 

no  man  in  tl  en1 le,  and   • 

I    believe  the  hand   of  God   placed  him    ■ 
The  other    i > i  incipal    f<  a1  veu   of 

i, hi,  .  •      \  coronal  ion      by     the 

American    Minister    present    in    London    at    the   time. 
Mr.   II.    B     II   ■   •  •    dilates    on    the    menace   ol 
warfare,    which    he    says    peculiarly    thn 
Britain.      Hi      J.     M.     Buck  ••!    tin 

Emanuel  healing  movement  as  confusing 
professions  of  physician  and  clergyman, 
ing  hotli. 


ESPERANTO. 


Arthur  Staines,  J.P.,  Mount  Perry,  Queensland, 
writes:  "Having  seen  .<  request  in  the  December 
number  ol  your  magazine,  thai  you  would  Ik>  glad  of 
information  ^  to  the  spread  of  Esperanto.  I  enclose 
a  dodger,  by  item  30  <>f  which  yon  will  see  thai 
Save  the  King'  was  sung  in  Esperanto  by 
myself       By    this   you    will    know    thai    Esperanto   is 

reaching  even  the  remote  parte  <>t  tl arth.     I   sang 

it  from  Lawrence's  A  Firsl  Reader'  (p.  10),  which 
I  received  from  you  in  July  Ias1  with  other  books. 
I  am  making  ^,Hxl  headway  with  it.  beaching  myself. 
I  have  spoken  to  my  friends  concerning  it.  and  when 
I  am  finite  conversant  with  it.  will  use  every  means 
to  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  begin  to  study  it." 


In    recent    numbers  of  the    British  Esperantist    it    is 

notified   thai    Rev.    W.    I>.    Kennedy,  Tumut,   N.S  \\ 

Miss    E.    A.    Bynnotte,    Melbourne,  and    P.    Godley, 

Auckland,    N.Z                         ed    the  advanced    certi- 

ol  the  Bril  ish  Espei  antisi    \  \\  ion. 

The  sixth  numbei  of  Mr.  George  Collingridge's    Vus 

tlalian     I'ikIii    SUlo    IS    to    hand     with  it- 

tits. 


The   March    oumher   w  /    oerantisi 

(Benalla)  contains  reports  from   Melbourne,   Adelaide, 
Warburton  and  tnvercargill  Clubs,    A  mo 
article  is  Mr.  Gadsden's  "  Int<  !  remdaj   Kore- 

spondantoj "    (Among    my    Ft  I      respondents), 

snowing    what     a     field     ol     |  d     informa- 

tion is  open  to  those  who  open  up  correspon- 
dence in  far  distant  countries  by  means  ,,i  Esperanto, 
and  how  one  gets  an  insight  into  the  home-life  and 
amusements  ol  the  w  rib 


Hornsby.  A  well-attended  meeting  «;is  held  in 
March  at  the  new  large  hall  of  the  rJornsby  School 
of  Arts  for  the  purpose  <>t  forming  an  Esperanto  Club. 

Mr.    Geo.    Collingridge    Was    asked    to    take    the    (hair. 

ami  gave  a  short   retrospect  <>f  the  Esperanto  move- 


ment  and   a   description   ol    il 

The  club  members  agreed  to  affiliate  with  the 
1  Association,    study    I 

and    attend    the   weekly    meetings.      Mr.    <■ 
ridge   was  elected    president.    Mr.    Austin   Coll  II 
hon.  secretary,  and   l'i     W  .';.     -  lion,  treasu  i 


EL  LINGVO  IN  SA 
[nstruisto:    Diru    al    mi,   Senienov,    kiaj    hinlo 
plej  ul  ,1  i.i  por  bomoP 

a  j.   sinjoro   inst  i  u 

FROM    Till     IN  SSIAN. 
Teacher:    Tell   me,  Semenov,   what   sorl   ol   birds  ira 

must    useful    for    man. 

Pupil:   Roasted  birds,   Mr.  Teacher. 

M  U   SERVIS1  tNOJ. 

"  \'i    dn  as    ke    I.i    soldato    km    i  In.  ran. 

i.i    1  rat  o  P" 

■•  .1.  s,   sinjorino." 

-    I    la    kuirist  urn.    kinn    ni    havis    antau    vi    kaj 
U  i  ti  ti  vi  m    konas,  ankau  parol  is  ke 

I  ;iii.     sigllifaS 

fratinon  kiun   mi  g*is  nun  ne  konis." 
til  i:  $ER\  INTH 
"  You   say   thai    the   soldier,    who   was   w    -;     s . ,  n   yea* 

'  1  .  s.    madam." 

Bui    tin    cook   whom   we  had    before  yon  and   whom 
yon  do  not    know,  also  said  that    he  was  her  brother. 

'■  That    only    means,    madam,    that     I    1 
whom   I   did   not    know   until  now."      La   Spritubt. 


.  i  •       I  •  \-    Books,    Diel  ionaries,   etc.,    may   be 
obtained  from  our  offi<  e      Sei    advert  isemenl   i 


iS 


THE    GENII    OF    THE    SOIL, 


THE    CULTIVATOR'S    FRIEND. 


The  Road  to  Comfortville. 


If  twenty  years  ago  the  average  farmer  were  told 
that  he  could  very  considerably  improve  the  charac- 
ter of  his  land  and  increase  the  yield  of  his  crops  by 
simply  introducing  bacteria  to  the  soil,  he  would 
have  scoffed  loudly  or  snorted  contemptuously.  He 
would  probably  have  said  that  the  only  wa\  to  im- 
prove land  or  to  increase  crops  was  to  put  on  stable 
manure  or  bone-dust,  and  that  he  did  not  fancy  the 
latter  much.  Stable  manure  filled  the  whole  of  his 
thoughts  as  far  as  soil  enrichment  was  concerned. 

We  remember  when  the  suggestion  of  an  analysis 
of  soil  to  ste  what  constituents  it  lacked  was  greeted 
with  derision.  If  soil  were  good,  it  was  to  be  de- 
sired; crop  it  till  all  the  goodness  was  out  of  it. 
If  it  were  poor,  it  was  not  worth  touching. 

But  the  farmer  of  to-day  has,  like  everybody  else, 
been  learning.  The  chemist,  the  analyst,  are  his 
helpers,  and  he  knows  it.  Soil  analysis  is  a  common 
thing.  Artificial  manures  are  in  common  demand. 
Chemical  improvement  of  soil  is  an  every-day  thing. 
The  growth  has  been  gradual.  Little  by  little  the 
farmer  has  come  to  know  that  the  soil,  like  even 
thing  else,  can  be  separated  into  constituent  parts. 
He  has  come  to  know,  too,  what  is  of  greater  value, 
that  if  soil  lacks  any  of  those  parts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  good  growth,  all  the  wishing  in  the 
world  will  not  produce  good  crops — in  other  words, 
you  cannot  get  out  of  the  soil  what  is  not  there. 

Now,  good  land  can  look  after  itself  in  a  sense, 
but  poor  land  or  used-up  land  constitutes  the 
farmer's  problem.  How  to  make  it  good  at  a 
moderate  cost  has  puzzled  many  a  wise  farmer's 
head.  He  knows  now  what  he  did  not  know  before, 
that  in  all  probability  his  land  is  deficient  in  nitrogen. 
He  could  supply  the  deficiency  with  artificial 
manures,  but  the  cost  is  too  great.  The  land,  there 
fore,  remains  untreated.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
in  Australasia  that  are  in  this  condition,  land  which 
could  be  enriched,  and  easily  and  at  little  expense. 

The  farmer  knows  the  value  of  nitrogenous  plants, 
but  possibly  does  not  know  why  they  are  of  such 
value.  He  knows  that  if  he  sows  a  crop  of  peas  and 
ploughs  them  in  when  in  bloom  he  vastly  enriches 
his  land,  but  the  reason  for  it  he  might  not  know. 
The  reason  is  that  peas  are  rich  in  nitrogen.  He 
ploughs  this  into  the  ground  and  the  nitrogen  is  re- 
leased for  other  crops.  But  the  land  may  be  will 
not  even  produce  the  peas  that  are  to  enrich  it.  It 
may  be  too  poor.  He  could  get  a  good  crop  by  put- 
ting on  artificial  manures  rich  in  nitrogen-forming 
constituents,  but  at  once  comes  up  against  expense. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  science  has  come  to  our 
aid,   and    given   us   a   means   of   storing   the  ground 


with,    nitrogen    b)     purely    natural    means, 
farmer  know  how  the  roots  of  peas  bear  little  white 
lumps   or   nodules,    and    may    also,    if    h 
vant,   have  noticed  that  the  more  nodules  there  are 
on  a   |  rolific  is  the 

i  for  this  is  that  the  nodules  contain 

tiny     bacteria,    which    live    on    nitrogen    and    which 
suck  it  from  the  air  and  store  it  up  in  the  root  i 
plant,     (dearly,  then,  if  one  could  put  more  1 
at  work  on  a  pea  root,  so  as  to  suck  more  nil 
from  the  air,  and  so  help  to  make  the  plant  strong 
■and  prolific,  the  problem  of  getting  a  good  crop  off 
poor  land  would  be  solver). 

But  how  to  get  it  was  the  problem.     It  was  not 
hard  to  catch  the  bacteria,  nor  difficult  to  develop 
them,   but  it  was  difficult  to  make  them   live  long 
enough  to  come  over  the  seas.     Where  they  could  be 
used  straight  away,  it  was  all  right.     And  just  here, 
Professor    Bottomley,    of    King's    College,    London, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  every  farmer  about  eighteen 
months   ago.      He   captured    the   bacteria    and    de- 
veloped them,  and  made  their  constitutions  so  strong 
that  they   can   be  sent  out  with   absolute  safety   to 
enrich   the  fields  of   Australasia.      A   packet  of  the 
Nitro-Bacterine,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  practically 
round  the  world,  from  London  and  back  to! 
and  has  developed  properly  on  its  return.     Pi 
Bottomlev    prepared  the  bacteria   and   the  m 
required  to  develop  and  sustain  them  in  thro 
packets,  these  three  making  one  culture.     The  cost 
of  one  cult  id   this   will 

inoculate  seed  sufficient  for  ten  acres,  or  spray  a 
growing  crop  of  one  acre.  The  preparation  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  could  undertake 

Cultures  are  available  for  Peas, 
Tomatoes,  Strawberries,    1  R   and 

Cereals. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  Professor  Bottomley  had  only 
red    the   bacteria   that    inhabited    leguminous 
plants,  but  he  has  now  discovered  those  that  live  in 
the  r<x>ts  of  cereals. 

••ear  hundreds  of  experiments  were  made,  and 
wherever   the   directions   were  carried   out     they   were 
ssful.      The  growths  oi   j>eas   and   beans   were 
most  remarkably  in  while  lucerne  am! 

responded  to  the  treatment  in  a  truly  wonderful 
fashion. 

~;ul  farmer  in  New  Zealand  writes: — 
•  W  is  most  successful  in  putting  on  pasture  with 
water.  I  may  state  that  I  put  it  on  the  pasture 
in  June,  our  winter  month,  and  it  caused  the  grass 
to  come  away  verv  much  earlier." 


$• 
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A  New  South  Wales  farmer  writes  : — "  I  had 
splendid  results  from  its  u.v-  for  lucerne.  A  patch 
of  inoculated  seed  in  my  paddock  is  infinite!)  bet- 
ter than  the  uninoculated  part.  I  have  had  four 
cuttings  from  the  inoculated  seed,  against  two 
cuttings  of  the  uninoculated,  and  that  in  i><H>r 
worked  out  land.      I    h  ■  ing  in 

clean   river  sand,   which   I   had  clipped   four  times 
this  season,  and  is  now  doing  remarkably  well." 

Sowing  time  is  drawing  near,  and  we  earn*  51 
commend  i  trj  a  packet  for  experiment. 

This  year  some  farmers  and  gardeners  who  experi- 


■  •ar  are  trying  the  cultures  as  a  matter 
acy.     It  will  pay 
every  reader  t<>  buj  a  packet 
:  iwn  an  in 
an  uninoculated  i  >ne,  ai 
don't  try  it  if  the  land  is  rich.     It  is  la 
in   nitrogen  that   it   is  to  !«•  used  i   land 

•  ch  manure. 
Send  m  oi  Separate  cultures  required 

:i.      <  )rd«-r    for   P< 

toes,  Lucerne,  Clover,  Cereals.    Use  order  form  !*•- 
low. 


All    those    desirous    of    experimenting    with    NITRO-BACTERI N  E    should    fill    up   this    Form. 

ORDER    FORM. 

Date 

7  6   Per   Packet 

Please  send   me  packets*    of   NITRO-BACTERINE    for 

(Stat.-  crop). 

Name  ....    Address 

For  which  I  enclose  

*No    packet    contains    the    genuine   culture    unless    the    trade    mark    is   printed    <»n    it. 

To  Manager  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  0.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 


Lucerne  paddook,  showing  inoculated  luoerne  (Trowing  along- 
aide  oninoculated.  The  soil,  a-  evidenced  bj  the  rockl,  i- 
npland   poor  aoil       Grown  by  Mr.  P    Etosenthal,  '  x 

South  Wales, 


I     lerne  plant    grown   in   clear  river  Band, 
and  inoculated  with  Nitro-Bacterine.   Planted 
•    1906     '  Slipped  fonr  tim<  -  tlii.-  - 
ihowe   -1   days'  growth  from  last  out- 
ting.     Grown  I'.v  Mr.  P.  Rosenthal,  oi    Bega, 
uth  Wales. 
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INSURANCE    NOTES, 


The  22nd  annual  report  of  the  Mutual  Life  and 
Citizens'  Assurance  Company  Ltd.,  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December  last  shows  for  the  first  time  the  work- 
ing of  the  amalgamated  company.  The  year  has  been 
a  very  satisfactory  our.  and  the  wisdom  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Mutual  Life  Association  with  the 
Citizens'  Company  is  made  apparent. 


The  new  business  written  amounted  to  the  large 
figure  of  £1,878,294,  the  annua]  premiums  on  which 
amounted  to  £'67, (171.  The  total  amount  oi  business 
in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £18,850,000,  with 
an  annual  premium  income  of  £709,060,  while  the  in- 
come from  premiums  and  interest  together  for  the 
year  was  £884,806.  During  the  year  £291,799  was 
paid  to  policyholders  or  their  beneficiaries,  and  since 
tin'  company  commenced  business  in  1S87,  the  sum 
of  £135823554  has  been  paid  in  claims. 


A  strong  feature  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens' 
Co.  is  its  low  expense  rate,  which  on  the  ordinary 
business  worked  out  at  about  10  per  cent.,  while  on 
the  industrial  it  was  41.5  per  cent.,  a  low  rate  for 
that  class  of  business,  and  one  that  compares  favour- 
ably with  any  company  in  the  world  doin^  industrial 
business.  The  economical  management  ensured  large 
bonuses  to  the  policyholders.  The  net  surplus  allowed 
£53,009  to  be  distributed  as  bonus  to  policyholders 
in  the  M.L.C.  section  and  £48,255  to  policyholder,  in 
the  M.L.A.  section.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
earned  by  the  ordinary  branch  funds  was  L' 1  8s.  3d. 
per  cent.,  and  by  the  industrial  branch  funds  L'l  Is. 
9d.  per  cent.  The  investments  of  the  company  are 
in  good  channels.  In  Government  and  municipal 
securities  alone  the  company  has" £2,361,084  invested, 
and  in  first  mortgages  £1,461,942,  and  the  care  exer- 
cised in  this  regard  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
£460  of  interest  remained  uncollected  at  Dee. 
31.  The  company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  suc- 
cessful year,  and  the  prospects  of  the  amalgamated 
company  are  highly  encouraging. 


A  deputation  to  the  Attorney-General  ot  Victoria 
on  the  15th  inst.,  raised  the  question  of  the  right  of 
church  bodies  to  insure  their  own  church  properties. 
The  deputation  was  composed  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Moule,  re- 
presenting the  Church  of  England,  and  .Mr.  W  B. 
McOutcheon,  representing  the  Methodisl  Church. 
They  asked  that  a  short  declaratory  act  should  be 
passed  affirming  that  religious  bodies  should  he  :it 
liberty  to  insure  against  lire  church  property  only 
with  some  association  or  society  connected  with  such 
bodies.  As  an  alternative  they  asked  that  the  At- 
torney-General should  write  them  an  official  letter 
setting  out  that  such  an  insurance  would  tiol  he  a 
breach  of  the  Companies  or  Stamps  Act.  Mr. 
McCutcheon  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  con- 
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OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE- 60  Market  Str«*t. 
8YDNBY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  Kin*  WillUa  8tre«*. 
•  RISBANB— Creek  Street 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART— ColHm  Street. 
LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhi 

WALTER    TUCKHR, 

Manager 


CLEMENT   H.   DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c,  &c. 

ROYAL  BANK  CHAMBERS.  MELBOURNE. 

THE   EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 
ACENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000  j  GUARANTEE   FIND.  £10,000. 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-Edward    Fanning,    Eeq.,  Chairman  ;  W 
Campbell  Gueat.   Eeq.;  W.  H.  Irrine    Eeq  ,  K.O..   41  P.  ;   Don»ld 
Maokinnon  Eaq    M  Li.;  R.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Eeq.  M.L.A. 

*8«I8T8*BD    OPFICB.    No.    88    QUEIN    ST..    MELiOUKNI, 

Thii  Company  ia  empowered  by  epacial  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  olaatei  of  truateebuaineea.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 
11.   MAR  riN,  Ah 


curred  in  the  application.  V»v  himself,  be  thought  it 
would  !)<■  no  ;  the  law  for  church  bodi< 

to  insure  with  themselves.  However,  th<  matter  was 
not  free  from  doubt,  and  the  churches  did  not  want 
to  run  the  ris  a  technical  breach  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  objects  the  deputation  had  in  view  was  to 
make  certain  that  church  properties  would  be  insured. 
\  3ent    the   duty   of   insuring   was  east   upon    the 

church  trust  ed  their  ob- 

ligations. An  official  body  connected  with  the  church 
would  be  hardly  likely  To  be  guilty  of  neglect  of  this 
kind.      The    change     suggested    would     also    be    more 
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economical.     Mr.   Brown  s;ml  be  was  Hoi   prepared  fco 

n'rite  the  official   letter  suggested.     As  to  the 

inni  for  ;i  bill,  be  was  afraid  it  would  provoki 

sion,  and  there  would  be  n<>  time  for  it   this 

II.'   would   ;ilso   like   t.»   look    more  carefully   into   the 

whole  subject,  and   there  \\;is  therefore  no  chance  oi 

dealing  «  it  li  I  li«'  matter  at  pi . 


ling  to  the  Times  nen   legislation  dealing  with 
II.  i  specti  'I    to   be    in!  roduced    in    I  he 

Imperial  Parliament  with  the  object  oi  restraining 
the  Formation  of  weak  fire  insurance  companies.  The 
model  of  previous  legislation  in  connection  with  life 
and  employers'  liability  insurance,  which  require! 
that  a  substantial  deposit  be  made  before  commencing 
to  be  Followed. 


The  "Lady  Mildred,"  a  vessel  ol  2100  tons,  well- 
known  in  the  eoal  trade,  ran  ashore  at  Waterloo  Bay, 
near  W  P     montory,  during  a  dense  fog  on  the 

ISth  ult.     All  the  members  of  the  crew  were  lauded 
safely,  but   no  bop<  Brtained  of  refloating  the 

collier,     she  is   mil  of  water,  and   may  disappear   at 
any   time    From    the    ledge   of    rocks    upon    which   she 


The  Commonwealth  Commissioners  on  [nsurance  in- 
vite qualified  persons  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  ol 
imiasion,  The  Bialto,  Collins-street,  Melbourne, 
a  written  statement  ol  any  evidence  'hey  may  be  in- 
clined to  furnish,  formulated  in  such  manner  as  to 
admit  readily  of  subsequent  confirmation  on  oath  if 
deemed  necessary.  To  facilitate  verification  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  witnesses  should  s i lc 1 1  each  page  oi  their 

.statei,,.  ttts. 


The  Labour  members  of  the  House  ol  Commons  have 
lately  been  investigating  the  system  ol  compulsory 
insurance  of  workmen   against   accident,  sickness  and 

invalidity,    which    is    in    operation    in    Germany.      Their 

report  highly  praises  the  system  as  a  whole. 


lide  is  the  latest  Australian  city  to  appreciate 
t  be  advantagt  ol  motor  fire  apparatu  \  '  1 1  .it 
field  '    petrol  motor  fire  engii  •  oi  dered  from 

W.<  \|.    i >  wi  ather  and  Bona,  ol   Condon. 


I  qua  i saused  by  the  ignition  oi 

tograph    lilms   during    an    entertainment    is    reported 
from  Tula,  a  Russian  town,  120  miles  south  of  M 
Fourteen   persons  were  killed   as  :i   result    ol   the  con 
ion. 


A    printer's   error    occurred  in    these   columns   ol    our 

»•    in    recording    the  death    oi    the    late    Mr. 

George  Gibb.     The   deceased  gentleman   was   referred 

to    as    having    been    "once  known"    in    Melbourne. 

This   obviously    should    have  read    "  well    known  "    in 
Melbourne. 


There    is    No 
Better   Magazine 
in    the    World 


For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home    than 


(i 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  The  Review  of 
Reviews,"  T.  &  O.  Building,  Little  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Nature  studies  ,,f  the 
most  charming  description,  through  Buch  subjects 
as  Home  Building  and  Needlework,  to  the  thing 
that  is  bo  attractive  to  the  average  charming 
woman's  mind  —  the  Fashions. 


Picking*  up  the  June  number,  one  finds  such 
subjects  as  "The  Comedy  of  Home  Bidding," 
"The  Vacation  Camera,"  "The  Rainbow 
Party."  "In  Partnership  With  Nature,"  "A 
Family  Camp,"  "The  Perfect  Comrade," 
"  Babies  of  the  Model  Tenements,"  "  Window 
Draperies  for  Summer,"  and  so  on.  The 
last  articles  give  you  numberless  interesting" 
articles  on  "  Menus." 


WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE     YOU    TO 
TRY    IT     FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "Review,"  or,  if  you 
have  paid  that,  send  it  now. 


Review   of    Reviews,    l/i/09. 


THE   REASON   WHY 


By  "  One  Who  Knows." 

When  the  kidneys  and  liver  are  in- 
active or  diseased,  certain  waste  poi- 
sons are  retained  in  the  system,  and 
we   suffer   from 

Rheumatism,   Gout, 

Indigestion,    Biliousness, 

Neuralgia,    Lumbago, 

Sick    Headache.    General    Debility, 

Backache,    Sciatica, 

Anaemia,    Blood    Disorders, 

Gravel,  Stone  and  Bladder  Troubles. 

The  reason  why  Warner's  Sate  Cure 
cures  all  these  disorders  speedily  and 
permanently  is  that  they  all  arise 
from  an  indifferent  action  of  the  kid- 
neys and  liver.  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
restores  the  kidneys  and  liver  to 
health  and  activity,  causing  the  waste 
poisons  to  be  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem in  a  natural  manner,  when  pain, 
due  to  the  presence  of  such  poisons 
is  necessarily  at  an   end. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  5s.  and 
2s.  9d.  bottles  of  Warnei  -  Safe  Cure, 
a  concentrated  form  oi  the  medicine 
is  now  issued  ai  2s.  6d.  per  bottle, 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is 
not  compounded  with  alcohol,  and 
contains  the  same  number  of  do6es  as 
the  5s.  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure. 
H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.  Limited,  Mel- 
bourne, Vic. 


For  mutual  advantage    when  yau  write  U  an  advertiser,  please  mentio*  tfce  Review  •(  R.vnwa 
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VICTORIAN         523KK        RAILWAYS. 

..PICTURESQUE  VICTORIA.. 

VICTORIAN    TOURIST    BUREAU, 

CORNER    COLLINS     AND    SWANSTON     STS. 

Enquire     personally    or    by    letter    re    Holiday     Trips,     Tourists'    Resorts,     (to.       Ticket* 

Issued   Daily. 

Summer  Excursions. 


From  15th  November  till  30th  April 
in  each  year,  SPECIAL  FACILITIES 
are  afforded  to  passengers  visitiug 

The   Seaside, 
Gippsland    Lakes, 
The    Buchan    Caves, 
The    Mountains,    or 
The    Buffalo    Hospice. 

THROUGH     RAIL    AND     COACH 
TICKETS     ABE     ALSO      [SSI  BD. 
BOOK    TIKE  TABLE. 

SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS    and 
WEEK-END   EXCURSIONS. 
Posten  and  Time-tablea. 


***-*•  The    New    Buchan    Caves.  **^ 

Combined    ticket*   b i    Melbourne      Kurt  Prom 

Dandenong,   Warragul,    Sioe    and    Traralgon    al    proportionately  reduced    rates.     Tickets 
available   for   two   month-. 

Rail    and    Coach    Tickets    to    Buffalo    Hospice. 

From    8]  •  BRIGHT       Return-   firsl    class, 

41/5.      Via    POREPUNKAH:    Return— first    claai  Tickets 

available   for   two    months.      See    Time-table. 

I..    M<  LELLAND,    Se  retary. 
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